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EUROPE IN 1861. 


HE dispute with America has naturally diverted atten- 
tion from domestic and from Continental affairs, and yet 
it is probable that important changes may be impending both 
at home and abroad. The present Government so nearly 
represents the prevalent opinion of the country, that the 
uncertainty of its tenure of office is not unfrequently for- 
gotten. A general distaste to political .innovation has 
strengthened the party of resistance in almost every con- 
stituency, and consequently Opposition candidates have won 
the greater number of occasional elections; but the bad judg- 
ment and unpopularity of the leaders of the party have hitherto 
neutralized the constant increase in the number of their 
adherents. Since the accession of the present Government, 
Lord Dersy has nominally gained votes enough to reverse 
the narrow majority which drove him from office in 1859 ; yet, 
in decisive divisions, his defeats are still incessantly renewed, 
and two-thirds of the House of Commons really desire to 
maintain Lord Patmerston in power. At the begin- 
ning of the last session, the leaders of the Opposition in 
both Houses gratuitously avowed opinions on Italian 
policy which were directly opposed to the feelings of 
the country. It is difficult to suppose that either Lord 
Derpy or Mr. Disrae.t was impelled by a strong conscien- 
tious conviction to denounce the unity and independence of 
Italy, nor is it easy to understand why they should have 
attacked the Ministers at the only impregnable point of their 
position. The explanation of the blunder is probably to be 
found in Mr. Disraewt’s habitual passion for ostentatious 
intrigues and transparent mysteries. It was thought that, 
in the close balance of parties, the Roman Catholic members 
would be able to determine the majority, and accordingly 
the maintenance of the Popr’s temporal power was pro- 
claimed as a cardinal principle of English policy, in utter 
neglect of the antipathy with which Ultramontane doc- 
trines are regarded by the bulk of the community. Mr. 
Disraeui will probably continue his ingenious mistakes, nor 
is it likely that Lord Dersy will correct his habitual levity; 
but, with equal forces, it is almost impossible that some 
accident should not before long place victory within the 
reach of the Opposition. If Lord Patmerston retains his 
vigour, his tact and experience may baffie many attempts to 
overthrow him ; but he has Mr. Guapstove at his side, as 
well as Mr. Disraztt in his front, and the Administration 
will scarcely survive another fanciful Budget. The extra- 
ordinary stagnation of domestic politics during the past year 
may perhaps render some change or commotion more pro- 
bable in the next. In twelve months the Government has 
become neither stronger nor weaker—it has proposed no con- 
siderable measure, and it has been exposed to no formidable 
attack. Its stability still depends on the popularity of its 
chief, and Lord PaLMerston’s power cannot last for ever. 
On the Continent, the wars which were confidently ex- 
pected at the beginning of last year may not improbably 
break out in 1862. Events have not kept pace with poli- 
tical prophecy, but they have thus far followed precisely 
the course which was pointed out by careful observers. 
Italy and Hungary have still their quarrels with Austria to 
settle, and both of them are more formidable, in force or in 
acknowledged right, than when the conflict first was seen to 
be inevitable. A year ago, Francis IT. was still protected 


by the French fleet in the occupation of Gaeta, and the first: 


Parliament which represented nearly the whole Peninsula 


. had still to meet. The Pope was shortly afterwards ex- 


horted, under Imperial inspiration, to content himself with a 
palace and achurch on the right bank of the Tiber, and 
already the offers of the Italian nation are becoming far less 
liberal. The cause of independence has suffered a heavy loss in 
the death of Cavour, but it has also proved that it can survive 


its chief promoter. The anarchy which has disturbed the 
Neapolitan provinces has failed to assume the proportions of 
a civil war, though it is still not definitely suppressed. The 
different portions of the newly-formed kingdom are accus- 
toming themselves to be part of a great whole, instead of 
scattered and insignificant units. The kingdom of Italy has 
already lasted long enough to obliterate the very thought of 
a federation, and, if it were forcibly overthrown to-morrow, 
unity would be to the nation a lost right to be recovered, and 
not merely a great idea to be realized in an uncertain future. 
The Government has become strong enough to prevent an un- 
seasonable collision with Austria, although an attempt will be 
made, sooner or later, to add Venetia to consolidated Italy. War 
may break out at any moment, but the prospect seemed nearer 
when the recent successes of GARIBALDI apparently made the 
question of peace dependent on irresponsible and unauthorized 
patriotism. 1t appears not to be the present policy of France 
to promote European disturbances which might, perhaps, 
bring accessions of territory, while they would certainly 
involve fresh financial embarrassments. It may be the 
interest of Italy to profit by some sudden occasion, and 
especially by any active display of discontent in Hungary ; 
but, in default of special opportunities, it is better that the 
kingdom should complete its interior organization, as 
Piedmont between 1849 and 1859 showed, by a 
living example, that no intrinsic incapacity debarred 
Italians from the enjoyment of orderly freedom or of 
national independence. The attention of England has 
lately been diverted to matters of more pressing and 
immediate concern, but no change has taken place in the 
confidence and good will which have been so well deserved 
by the Italian Government and nation. Perhaps, in the 
ensuing session, Mr. DisraE.i himself will recognise, at least 
by silence, the failure of many a pompous prognostication. 
Several years have passed since his announcement that Italy 
was honeycombed by secret societies, and only preserved from 
utter dissolution by a despotic police with an Austrian army 
in the background. As the hollow fabric has not yet 
collapsed, although all its supports have been withdrawn, 
some new and plausible mystery may as well be substituted ~ 
for the bugbear which is too faint for the daylight. 

At the beginning of 1861, the Hungarians had an experi- 
ment to try, which is now thoroughly exhausted. The 
statesmen who guided them believed neither in the good 
faith of the House of Harsspurc nor in the possibility of 
effecting a reconciliation, while they were themselves deter- 
mined not even to discuss a compromise. The Austrian Govern- 
ment offered to repair its former injustice, and, with true 
sagacity, the Hungarians took it at its word. Exiles and 
agitators assured them that the solution of the problem was 
obvious beforehand, but they resolved on demonstrating in 
the face of the world the truth which was perfectly familiar 
to themselves. They asked for nothing but their undoubted 
legal rights, and their demand involved the precise concessions 
which the Austrian Government wasdetermined torefuse. The 
long and abortive struggle gave the Hungarians an opportu- 
nity of remonstrating formally, through the Diet, against en- 
croachments which had been incompletely understood in many 
foreign countries. Theirresistance tousurpation has for a time 
been suppressed by military force, but the Austrian Court has 
been compelled to suspend every institution in the country, 
as the alternative of restoring the constitutional rights which 
were demanded. The dynasty no longer reigns by any legal 
title, and since it has been unanimously repudiated by the 
nation, there can be little doubt that its actual tenure will 
be brief. It will not be easy to commence an armed resis- 
tance, but the defensive force of Hungary, if it were even 
hastily organized, would be more than a match for all the 
power of Austria. The war of 1848 showed the military 
capabilities and resources of the country, and it is highly 
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improbable that, in any future contest, the Hungarians would 
be defeated by foreign intervention. Whenever the struggle 
occurs, English politicians may reasonablyiregret the inevi- 
table disaster which awaits an old and tenacious ally. It is, 
however, by her own accumulated faults that Austria has 
been doomed to destruction, nor can a State which falls to 
pieces from inherent weakness claim any longer to be re- 
garded as an element in the balance of power. 

The discontents of Poland are not likely at present to 
express themselves in open resistance, and the obscure dis- 
turbances which are constantly smouldering in the South- 
eastern parts of Europe will scarcely assume formidable 
proportions as long as France and Russia are disposed, for 
different reasons, to maintain the peace of Europe. One 
complication has been removed by the withdrawal of the 
French forces from Syria, and it may be hoped that no 
compensating danger of misunderstanding may arise from 
the joint expedition to Mexico. If peace can be preserved 
with America, the Government has for the present no 
visible difficulty to apprehend either at home or abroad. 
Mr. Guapstone himself cannot get up another squabble on 
the paper-duty, and his colleagues have every motive for 
abstaining from gratuitous innovations. In default of 
more important topics, the Minute of the Committee of 
Council on Education promises to furnish an occasion 
for attacks, of which many are already prepared. The 
hostility of all the schoolmasters, of all the school- 
managers, and of nine-tenths of the clergy who really 
support the schools, is not to be despised by a Government 
which commands a bare majority. The danger, however, is 
so obvious, and the object in official eyes so unimportant, 
that Lord Paumerston and Lord will probably 
decline the conflict by the offer of some acceptable compro- 
mise. The saving of the public revenue, at the expense of 
disinterested promoters of education, only involves the trans- 
fer of a burden from those who ought to bear it to others 
who have already taken more than their share of expense 
and labour. The Government Minute can only have been 
brought forward on conscientious grounds, for it involves a 
calculable risk to the Ministry, as well as a mass of inevitable 
odium. The virtuous impulses which prompted the measure 
have had time to cool, and the hopes of the Opposition will pro- 
bably be baulked by the absence of any opportunity of de- 
nouncing the injustice of the change. It will be well if the 
continuance of peace leaves Parliament at Icisure to discuss 
any topic so safe and unexciting. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


HE condemnation of the outrage on the 7’rent by foreign 
Governments will probably furnish the American 
Government with a means of escape from the existing diffi- 
culty. Placed between the ignorant multitude on one side, 
and the danger of a useless and hopeless war on the other, 
the Presipenr and his Cabinet may take the opportunity of 
making, in deference to the Emperor of the Frencu, a con- 
cession which they might have been afraid to offer to the 
injured Power. 1t will not be difficult to repair the wrong 
without candidly acknowledging that it has been committed ; 
and if the kidnapped passengers are set at liberty, the 
English Government, though it may express a just dissatis- 
faction, will not so far heed verbal insolence as to resent 


bad breeding and bad feeling by a declaration of war. The | 
drivelling imbecility of Captain Writxes’s apology for his | 


violation of the English flag will perhaps have satisfied in- 
telligent minds, even in America, that the act was utterly in- 
defensible ; and the conviction may be more safely avowed when 
it is supported by the decision of impartial European Govern- 
ments. It will not be impossible for Mr. Sewarp to 
find, even in M. THouvenei’s temperate despatch, an excuse 
for distinguishing between the neutral rights of France and 
those of England. The argument which is founded on the 
treaties existing between the French and American Govern- 
ments is not applicable to the law of the present case, which 
depends on judicial interpretation of unwritten principles. 
Ifthe distinction is taken, the release of the prisoners may be 
represented as an act of favour, and American historians 
will instruct unborn generations that England has once more 
been defeated in a diplomatic contest or terrified into abun- 
donment of a peremptory demand. The House of Repre- 


a few jars of preserves and pickles to improve the diet of 
the prisoners. 

The continuance of peace will not be less welcome to 
Englishmen because, with the exception of a sour faction, 
they have unanimously determined on preferring war to ac- 
quiescence in wrong. Peacemongers misunderstand their 
business when they prove that the only result of a contest 
will be taxation, disgrace, the interruption of ecommerce, and 
the loss of Canada. All these dangers the country is pre- 
pared to meet by competent preparations and efforts, and the 
resolution to repel an insult is only confirmed by the menaces 
of those who profess themselves the devoted adherents of the 
possibleenemy. War will undoubtedly bring with it risks and 
inconveniences, but it is not easy to understand why sound 
finances and large armaments should ensure failure in a 
struggle with an embarrassed and disunited nation. It is a 
stronger argument against the war, that nothing is to be 
gained by sacrifices incurred exclusively in obedience to a 
paramount sense of duty. The American party commits a 
more or less wilful blunder in supposing that the prevailing 
dislike of the Federal proceedings involves either deliberate 
hostility or a desire to punish the innumerable violations of 
decency which are every day committed by the Northern 
Press and Government. The organ of the faction suggested 
a day or two ago, through a Paris correspondent, that the 


mitted in pursuance of a previous understanding between the 
Confederate captain and some of the English Ministers. If 
disaffection and prejudice were capable of listening to reason, 
it might be worth while to explain that English statesmen are 
not in the habit of conspiring with foreign officers, and that 
no possible advantage to the Government could arise from a 
quarrel with the Northern States. Canada would probably 
be defended with success, if not with ease ; but England has 
nothing to ask in peace, or to gain in war, from the Power 
which is now ouly required to disavow and repair an intole- 
rable injury. It is not even true that any active sympathy 
is felt for the Southern Confederacy, though it would be 
at once relieved from pressure by a war between the 
United States and Englend. The existence of slavery 
is an impediment to cordial co-operation, nor is it for- 
gotten that the Democrats and their Southern allies 
formerly vied with the Republicans of the North in 
venal and factious vituperation of the much-enduring 
English nation. It is highly probable that, in the event of 
a rupture, the Democratic party would make a desperate 
effort to patch up the Union, under the pretext of common 
enmity to England, in the hope of defeating their hated 
Republican antagonists. It is, indeed, hardly possible that 
the South should join in a war which would be undertaken 
for the retention in custody, as rebels, of two of its principal 
citizens and authorized agents. As, however, foreign war 
would practically suspend, or terminate, the domestic contest, 
little active support could be expected from the Confederate 
_ forces, although Northern orators would denounce England 
as the principal support of rebellion and slavery. Jt would 
be more satisfactory to watch as neutrals the progress and 
natural termination of an enterprise which still seems to 
_ bystanders impracticable, if not suicidal. 

Nothing has yet occurred to modify the opinion which has, 
| from the commencement of the war, been entertained by 
_ dispassionate foreigners. The Federal army has not ad- 
vanced, the finances are falling into confusion, and the coun- 
cils of Washington are every day more distracted. Mr. 
, Cameron, after getting rid of General Fremont, who might 
| have been a rival Abolitionist leader, has now placed him- 
| self in antagonism to the Presrpent, as the champion of 
| 


forcible emancipation. The Report of the War Department 
contained in its first draft a recommendation to confiscate 
and liberate the slaves of rebels, and in this form copies 
| of the document were sent to the principal newspapers. 
When Mr, prudently excluded the entire pas- 
| sage from the official Report, Mr. Cameron allowed his 
| original opinions to be published at length in the 
| papers. At the same time General Hatueck, lately ap- 
| pointed to the Western command by Mr. Cameron him- 
_ self, has been censured by the House of Representatives for 
his alleged cruelty in not allowing fugitive slaves to find 
_ protection in his lines. It would seem that the only security 
| against a ruinous internal quarrel is found in the compulsory 


act of the Nashville in scuttling the Harvey Birch, was com- . 


sentatives will, nevertheless, be compelled to retain on its absence of the Federal troops from almost all the territory 
journals the notorious vote of thanks to Captain Witxes, where slavery exists, Numerous expeditions into the heart 
and the New York papers must cease their proscription of of the seceding States are every day announced ; but, except 
suspected citizens who have committed the crime of sending on the coast of Georgia, the Northern troops have made no 
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impression since the beginning of the campaign on the Con- 
federate dominions. In Missouri, Kentucky, and Tennessee 
the war has lately appeared to stagnate, and General 
M‘Cretzan’s army, satisfied with covering Washington 
from attack, appears about to hut itself for the winter on 
the banks of the Potomac. As the numbers of that army 
are enormous, and as its discipline must undoubtedly have 
improved, the helplessness of the Federal commanders up to 
the present time does not, perhaps, absolutely prove the im- 
possibility of reducing the South in a future campaign. It 
is still conceivable that, notwithstanding the vigorous resist- 
ance which has been offered, Captain Maury and other 
Southern citizens are mistaken when they assert that the 
population is unanimous in its determination to resist to the 
last. If the Confederates should, after all, unexpectedly 
prove to be boastful cowards, the promises of the Federal 
politicians to their countrymen may still be fulfilled. On 
the other hand, it may be confidently asserted that, with 
their present forces, backed by the mass of the people, the 
Confederate leaders may defy the power of any army which 
the North can put in motion. 

Even for the purpose of continuing the war on its present 
scale, the Secrerary of the Treasury requires an im- 
mediate loan of forty millions sterling, to be increased by 
more than a hundred millions in addition if the conflict lasts 
till the summer of 1863. ‘The sums which have been 
borrowed are sufficiently large to show the confidence of the 
country in the Government ; buta serious inroad has already 
been made on the available savings of the population. It is 
searcely probable that the new loan will be raised at so lowa 
rate as seven or seven and a-half percent. ; and Mr. CHass is 
forced to devise measures for procuring money without paying 
any interest for its use. The project of substituting a 
Government paper currency for the circulation of the 
banks may possibly be in itself an improvement, but, 
as a fiscal measure, it amounts to a special tax on 
the banks, or rather to a confiscation of their 
profits. A Government which can float a paper 
circulation borrows the amount which it represents 
without interest; but the same advantage is at pre- 
sent enjoyed by the banks of issue, and every dollar which 
the State gains by a change of system is lost to the share- 
holders, who in this case are the trading classes of the dif- 
ferent towns. It is certain that so partial and oppressive a 
scheme cannot be carried out in the middle of a war which 
already presses severely on the owners of provincial bank 
stock. Whatever devices financiers may contrive, it will be 
found at last that nothing can come of nothing. When 
the State, requires money, the funds must come out of the 
pockets of lenders or of taxpayers, and both classes of 
contributors are quick in detecting any attempt to 
conceal the nature of the proceeding. The unfortunate 
Secretary of the Treasury also proposes to resort to an 
Income-tax, which, unless it is assessed on all the States in 
proportion to their population, is directly forbidden by the 
Constitution. As Mr. Cuase has not even proposed to 
apportion the burden according to the fundamental law, it 
may be presumed that he foresees the legal objection which 
would be founded on the necessary exemption of the seceding 
States. It is possible that the Bill may be passed, but 
extremely unlikely that the tax will be paid. Congress has 
already refused to tax tea and sugar, because the object of 
the impost would be revenue, and not protection. On the 
’ whole, it appears that the Federal States will be forced to 
discontinue their attempts at conquering the South through 
the impossibility of finding the money. 


ITALY. 


DOTH the friends and the enemies of Italy have long 
been well aware that the time to test the real value 

and stability of the new order of things would only come after 
the great excitement of success had faded away, and when the 
Italians had to confront the burdens, the difficulties, and 
the anxieties of what is henceforth to be their ordinary con- 
dition. That time has now come; for although, with 
Venice and Rome still unwon, and the great question of 
the relations of the Church and the State still unsettled, much 
of the future of Italy is still hidden behind a veil, yet enough 
has been done, and things have begun to flow on in a channel 
sufficiently definite, to prove whether the Italians are equal 
to the work that lies before them. On the whole, it may safely 
be said that they are getting on very well. They have a great 
many troubles to surmount and a great many failures to de- 


plore, but they show the world that there is a way by which 
safety may be attained, and they succeed far oftener than 
they fail. When a country has recently passed through a 
revolution, and has assumed a position and dignity hitherto 
denied it, we want to know more especially whether it 
has wealth and military power and a capacity of self- 
government adequate to maintain what it has won. 
In all these points the accounts from Italy are satisfac- 
tory to those who do not expect that even in Italy the sky 
will always be blue and the air always balmy. In the 
first place, Italy is growing rapidly rich, and she is usin, 
her rising wealth to bear with fortitude and meet wi 
promptitude the taxes which her increased expenditure 
renders absolutely necessary. The Minister of Finance 
has just presented his Budget, and announces that the deficit 
for the current year will be about six millions, of which he 
proposes to balance five millions and a half by the proceeds 
of new taxes. It must make the mouth of an Austrian 
financier water to dream of a state of things going on just 
over the border in which a deficit is at once met by new 
taxes, readily voted, cheerfully paid, and easily borne. 
There can be no doubt that, if there is no check to the 
development of the resources of Italy, a much heavier taxa- 
tion than even that which she will now be called on to bear 
could be endured without real suffering. Italy is teeming 
with wealth, which has hitherto been locked up because 
the means of locomotion have been wanting, because a sense 
of insecurity has tempted every one to hoard, and because the 
petty Governments that occupied the greater portion of her 
territory were far too supine and jealous to take up any large 
schemes of national improvement. Now railways are being 
pushed on with the greatest rapidity. The Government is 
wise enough to give terms that attract foreign capital, and 
the people are beginning to look for the best market for their 
overflowing stores. The South hitherto has cost much more 
than it has brought in; but as things become settled there, 
and the attention of the people is turned to making the most 
of the vast natural resources they possess, the Two Sicilies 
will be able to throw their mite into the treasury. If the 
late King of Naptes, with one of the most atrocious govern- 
ments in the world, a countless legion of monks infesting 
the soil, and the certainty of a smash coming sooner or later, 
could manage to keep up a fleet, an army of a hundred 
thousand men, and a Court, and put by millions on millions 
as a nest-egg for himself, a good, secure, cheap Government 
must be able to get out of Naples its fair share of the national 
expenses. 

In their preparations for war, and in their military organ- 
ization, the Italians are also making a fair amount of progress. 
All is not bright even there, for although they fully, asa 
body, acknowledge the truth of the Emperor's saying, that 
if they wish to be free citizens they must first be soldiers, 
yet they have much bad material to deal with, and many 
bad habits to eradicate. It is evident that, in spite of all 
the trouble taken with them, the ex-Bourbon troops will 
never be good for anything. They have been drilled and 
reviewed, and coaxed and punished in the North, till, if there 
had been a spark of virtue in them, it must have been drawn 
out. But all has been in vain, and they could not be 
trusted in the hour of danger. There have also been 
numerous desertions from the Italian army, and some of 
the old subjects of the petty Dukes have even gone over to 
the Austrians, rather than stay to have theirlife made a burden 
by endless drill and constant hardships. But there is much 
to set against these partial shortcomings. GARIBALDI can 
any day, by the mere magic of his name, raise any number 
of volunteers, who, if very inferior to regular troops, are 
greatly superior to the sulky brigands of the Neapolitan 
army, or to the runaways who hate campaigning, and look with 
fond regret to the good old days when little sham princes 
kept up little sham armies. And—what is of more importance 
because it was once more doubtful—we now know 
that GarrBatpr not only can but will keep his 
volunteers in check until the sign for a general 
struggle is given by those to whom it properly belongs to 
determine when the fighting shall begin. The party of 
movement has apparently learnt to be satisfied with the often 
repeated announcement of the oracle of Caprera, that the day 
for action is just going todawn. The nation generally is 
also gaining courage and self-reliance. Even in the South, 
an unwonted energy is showing itself. The National Guard 
have given themselves real trouble and encountered real 
danger in pursuit of the brigands ; and if the South of Italy 
could but learn to be at once loyal and bold; or even if there 
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were a reliable amount of loyalty and boldness to be found in 
a fraction of the population, that one gain would alone out- 
weigh the loss of whole regiments of wavering Modenese. It 
is, moreover, quite an exception to find anything like back- 
wardness or repentance in the North. The vast mass of the 
people in Modena, as everywhere else, are ready to bear 
everything and to brave everything ; and they go through the 
hardships of military service with a readiness and a patience 
which astonishes those who, a year or two ago, were perfectly 
certain that no genuine Italian was fit to do anything more 
laborious than bask in the sun or play at dominoes in a 


The bitterest enemies of Italy must allow that the Parlia- 
ment has lately displayed great sense and moderation, and 
that a perception of national dangers, and an anxiety for 
the national honourand for the success of the common cause, 
have inspired a forbearance singular in an impulsive people, 
and a unanimity singular in a people divided by traditional 
jealousies for centuries. There is an opposition to the 
Ministry, so far as free criticism on their measures goes ; 
but when they ask for a formal approval of what they have 
done, or call for definite support, there is an overwhelming 
vote in their favour. Baron Ricasoui’s foreign policy has 
been sanctioned, although he certainly has not brought the 
nation to its capital, or blown down the walls of the Quadri- 
lateral with the blast of his trumpet ; and although his offer to 
abandon all control over the nomination of the bishops was 
strongly censured by the fiercer enemies of the Papacy. The 
Budget, with its five millions and a half of new taxation, 
was welcomed with acclamations, and adopted at once 
in its general principles, because it was felt that 
the readiness of the vote was the proper complement 
to the boldness of the financial scheme, as a means 
of proving to Europe the ease and cheerfulness with which 
Italy can bear the burden she has chosen to impose on 
herself. The only serious cause of apprehension is the weak- 
ness of the Ministry in the discharge of its ordinary duties. 
This is not exactly the fault of any one. No one is prepared 
to see Baron Ricasoit turned out of office, and yet no one 
of eminence will share his fortunes. The Ministry is in want 
of Ministers. The truth is, that Ministers just at present 
have to play a very disagreeable part. They have to steer a 
very nice course between centralizing too much and not 
centralizing enough—between over-governing, and leaving 
Italy a mosaic of disconnected fragments. Looked at gene- 
rally, their policy seems even in Italy to be pronounced the 
right one. They quarrelled with Cratprn1 rather than treat 
Naples as a separate province an hour longer than was 
necessary; and, on the other hand, the Romagnese 
complain that they are left too much to themselves. The 
main object of Baron Ricasout is to make Italy one 
in reality as well as in name; but as he has no unionist 
machinery ready at hand, he is obliged to trust to the loyal 
agi to work out the general idea in conjunction with 

im, and even without him if other cares prevent his assist- 
ing them. Considering the difficulties he has to encounter, 
this is perhaps all that he could possibly do; and the Italians 
do not ostensibly blame him. But in the daily conduct of 
affairs this imperfect carrying out of a general conception 
leads to great embarrassment, and individual Ministers are 
teased and worried and blamed because they do not or 
cannot bring their own departments into better order. 
Consequently, men of distinction are little disposed to incur 
unpopularity, and perhaps the reputation of failure, by 
taking office while the exact position of the central 
Government is so imperfectly defined. Directly, 
however, this reluctance to take office threatens to 
produce any very bad consequences, we may hope it will 
be overcome. The more eminent statesmen of the country 
will then be called upon by the nation to do their duty, and, 
unless they are false to all their past history, they will re- 
spond to the appeal. Whether Baron Ricasott retains office 
is comparatively immaterial, so long as there are competent 
men to succeed him, who will make a sacrifice to duty if a 
sacrifice is needed, and as long as the Parliament—on whose 
support every Ministry must depend—understands its re- 
i ia as well as that which is now sitting appears 
to do. 


THE FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


A MERICAN genius can extract food for national com- 
placency out of the most unpromising circumstances ; 
and we need therefore feel no astonishment at the satisfaction 


with which some of the most extravagant New York journals 
affect to regard Mr. Cuase’s financial report. “The financial 
“pluck of the North,” and “Our National Debt to be one 
“ thousand millions,” make very striking sensations headings ; 
but whether the grave men of commerce will be equally 
inclined to throw up their hats in delight at the prospect of 
financial difficulties on a scale quite beyond the rivalry of 
the most extravagant European States, is a little questionable. 
Already, notwithstanding the present abundance of coin, 
there are hints of a suspension of specie payments by the 
banks—and not without reason ; for, even apart from the con- 
tingency of a foreign war, the continuance of the present 
struggle threatens to exhaust the resources of the Northern 
States long before their enormous and costly levies will have 
snatched a single State from the Southern Confederacy. 
The tale which Mr. CHase has to tell of the past, and 
the predictions in which he indulges for the future, 
make the extravagances of a NapoLeon appear the merest 
bagatelles, and yet it is by no means certain that the event 
will not prove far beyond anything which the Financial 
Secretary of the United States has ventured to indicate. It 
is not easy to guess beforehand at the cost of warlike opera- 
tions ; and the contrast between the estimates which Mr. 
CuaseE presented just six months ago, and the actual expe- 
rience which has filled up the sketch, is so monstrous that 
one can feel very little confidence that the liabilities of the 
Union, if the war continues until 1863, will be limited even 
to the enormous sum of 180,000,000l., to which Mr. CuasE 
expects them to amount. 

In July last, after the enterprise of subjugating the 
seceding States had been fairly entered upon, the official 
estimate of expenditure for the next twelve months was little 
more than 60,000,000/. Of this sum, Mr. Cuase expected 
to raise 16,000,000/. by taxation, and looked to loans to 
make up the rest. The experience of the first half of his 
financial year has forced on him the conviction that the 
customs, which were estimated at more than 11,000,000l., will 
only produce about 6,000,000/., and that the total revenue 
from taxation will be between ten and eleven millions sterling. 
Even of this paltry sum, 4,000,000/. will depend on the co- 
operation of the States in collecting the direct tax which 
exists at present merely in the shape of an abstract resolution 
of Congress. With a doubtful income of some 10,000,0001., 
the Northern States have therefore been carrying on a war 
at the cost, even according to Mr. Cuaser’s present estimates 
for the year ending in July, 1862, of 108,000,000/.—that is 
to say, ten per cent. of the expenditure has been provided 
for by income; and it was left to the ingenuity of Mr. 
Cuase to raise nearly 100,000,000/, on credit in some shape 
or other. How he has prospered in this undertaking his 
Report shows. Something was done by paying Government 
creditors partly in bank-notes, payable on demand, and partly 
by two-years’ notes, carrying six per cent. interest. Pressing 
immediate necessities were supplied by discounting bills at 
sixty days’ date ; but all these contrivances only covered a 
tenth part of the deficit, and there still remained between 
80,000,0001. and. 90,000,000/. to be met by a permanent 
loan. Foveign assistance was soon found to be out of the 
question, and the State Banks have as yet furnished less 
than 30,000,00o/. at upwards of seven per cent. Nearly 
60,000,000/. remain to be borrowed to keep the Federal 
Government solvent until next Midsummer, of which loan 
40,000,000/. has not yet even received the sanction of Congress. 


Where this money is to come from Mr.Cuase does notventure * 


to hint, except that he seems to reckon on a furthur sum of 
10,000,000/., which the Associated Banks have retained the 
option, without incurring the obligation, of advancing on the 
old terms, as if it had already been paid into the Federal 
Treasury. ‘The extent to which the Banks may go in assist- 
ing the Government will depend mainly on the readiness of 
the general public to relieve them of the loan ; but, up to the 
present time, the people have not taken more than seven or 
eight millions off the hands of the Banks. A suspension of 
specie payments might largely increase the power of the 
Banks to give the currency of their own manufacture in 
exchange for Government obligations, and it is not unlikely 
that some such expedient may before long be adopted to lead 
in due course to the old device of national assignats ; but it 
is clear that the vast sums required, even for the current 
year, cannot be supplied without a much more eager demand 
for Treasury notes than exists at present, or else a very 
largely increased measure of taxation. 

But all these immediate difficulties, formidable as we 
should think them, are trifles compared with what Mr. 
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Cuase has in store for the following year. Being, of course, 
master of his own conjectural figures, he assumes that the 
second year of war will cost less than the first, and puts his 
estimate rather below 100,000,000], By increased customs, 
and a few indirect taxes, he hopes to bring the revenue up to 
19,000,000/., leaving 75,000,000/. to be defrayed by another 
Joan. The result of all this, by July 1863—supposing the 
war to be concluded or abandoned by that time—will be a 
respectable national debt of 180,000,000/., or more probably 
200,000,000/., contracted as the price of little more than 
two years’ objectless campaigning, and supported by a 
revenue which, after providing for the ordinary peace ex- 
penditure, may possibly leave four or five millions to cover 
charges for the public debt of three times that amount. 
Such being the actual proposals of the Financial Secretary, 
it must be very assuring to prudent Americans to learn how 
thoroughly orthodox Mr. Cuase’s principles are on the 
subject of taxation. “ Reflection,” he gravely observes, “has 
“ only confirmed his opinion that adequate provision by tax- 
“ation for ordinary expenditures, for prompt payment of 
“interest on the public debt existing and authorized, and 
“ for the gradual extinction of the principal, is indispensable 
“to a sound system of finance.’ Mr. GLApsTone himself 
could not preach better ; only there is this difference—that 
in the last war Mr. GLADSTONE made us divide the burden, 
share and share alike, between ourselves and posterity, while 
Mr. Cuase makes no real provision by taxation even for the 
interest of the enormous sums which he proposes to 
borrow. 

A financial statement of such a character as this would 
have put an end to all hopes of a foreign loan if any ground 
for them had ever existed, but the native holders of a con- 
siderable Government Stock have some sort of security for 
payment of their dividends in the fact that they form one of 
the most powerful sections of the governing body. A home 
debt, especially if large and in the hands of a great multitude 
of holders, could not be easily repudiated at any time, and it 
is possible that the people of the Northern States, relying on 
this kind of security, may be willing to advance much larger 
sums than it would be safe for any one else to do. Butsup- 
posing the amplest confidence to be maintained, it would try 
the resources of wealthier countries than the United States 
to furnish 100,000,000/. a year for the destructive expendi- 
ture of war. The boundless riches of the people may form a 
good topic for a paragraph in a financial report, and no one 
doubts that the States on the Atlantic seaboard have very 
considerable means to devote to an insane war, or to any other 
project on which they may for the time be bent. Still, if 
Mr. Case may be trusted not to have underrated his re- 
sources, an income-tax of 3/. per cent. will realize no more 
than 2,000,000/., or about a quarter of what a similar tax 
produces here. If this may be taken as any sort of test 
of the relative wealth of the two countries, a rough 
idea of the strain which is being put on the financial 
strength of the Northern Americans may be formed by sup- 
posing this country to be engaged in a war which required 
loans four times as heavy as those which the United States 
are asked to bear and their capitalists to advance. Could 
England, even with a revenue of 80,000,000/., support by any 
devices an expenditure of 400,000,000/. a year without 
foreign aid? And is it at all more easy for the Northern 
States, with a revenue under 20,000,000/., to bear an outlay 
of 100,000,000/. a year? When the present contest will end 
it would be idle to predict, but it may safely be said that it 
cannot go on very long without causing the utter prostration 
of one or both of the contending parties. And it is with such 
financial prospects as Mr. Cuase has disclosed that a war 
with England seems to be courted by the chosen leaders of 
the Northern democracy. The first week of hostilities 
would annihilate the customs duties, which form three- 
fourths of Mr. Cuase’s little revenue; and the burden of two 
wars, for which Mr. Cameron absurdly boasts that he could 
bring three million men into the field, would fall upon a 
country whose whole annual revenue would not suffice, after 
the first year, to pay a month’s interest on the accumulated 
debt. If there is any truth in the old maxim that victory ulti- 
mately sides with the longest purse, it would be prudent for 
the Federal Government to husband its resources for the 
work which is already on its hands, without attempting two 
impossibilities at once. 

One temporary resource is always available for distressed 
States. The South has carried on the war upon a currency 
which their Northern enemies contemptuously describe as 


shin-plasters, and to these shin-plasters Mr. Cuase himself 


must soon have recourse. In his Report, he calculates that 
the coin in the Northern States approaches in value 
60,000,000l. ; and all this he flatters himself might be appro- 
priated as a loan without interest by the substitution of a 
paper circulation. Tempting as the prospect seems, Mr. 
Cuase affects to reject it—nominally for a variety of v 
sound reasons, really because he cannot venture to split wi 
the Banks which furnish the present paper currency of the 
country. What he proposes is this compromise—to permit 
the private issues to continue, but to compel the Banks to 
sustain their notes by an equivalent reserve in United States 
stock. It so happens that this obligation already exists in 
the State of New York, and the blow would not fall upon 
the particular Banks to which the Government looks for aid. 
The national credit would at the same time be assisted by 
the artificial demand created for Federal securities. This 
indirect benefit would go but a small way to relieve the 
difficulties of the Treasury, and even this is clearly impracti- 
cable. The Government must pay its army and its 
contractors in some way, and when coin fails, it 
will do so—-and indeed has already begun to do so—by issuing 
Treasury bank-notes payable on demand. The amount of 
this issue will grow with the necessities of the war, and the 
next inevitable step will be to suspend payment of these 
notes for want of cash, and thus to establish an inconvertible 
national currency. The remonstrances of the Banks will be 
unavailing in face of the irresistible compulsion of cireum- 
stances ; the supply of further loans from the Bank Asso- 
ciation will be stopped ; and when the bullion circulation has 
been completely displaced by the new notes, there will be an 
end of the resource and the course of depreciation will com- 
mence. Where it will end all history can tell us, and the 
United States promise to run through the old road to ruin 
at a pace which has never been approached by the most ex- 
travagant despotism or the wildest democracy which the 
world has yet seen. © 


THE BALLOT SUPERSTITION. 


) i might be a curious psychological problem to define the 
exact place which Vote by Ballot occupies in the minds 
of the champions of human progress, and to analyse the 
elements of which that singular superstition is composed. 
To a hasty outside observer of our borough election contests, 
Ballot must seem to be the one thing in which the faith of 
the ultra-Liberal party is at once unanimous, unwavering, and 
enthusiastic. Ballot appears to be the constant quantity in 
the creed of Radicalism—that which alone survives the 
chances and changes that overtake all human things, and 
which successfully resists all the modifying influences of time, 
place, and circumstance. The question of Short Parliaments 
is one on which a candidate is sometimes allowed to escape 
unpledged. The extension of the suffrage is a matter of degree, 
on which a certain convenient latitude is usually permitted. 
Retrenchment is of course always a safe topic to a patriot who 
understands the use of qualifying adjectives. But it requires 
extraordinary courage for a Liberal politician to avow an 
unorthodox doubt of the virtues of the Ballot-box, and it is 
only by rare good fortune that he can hope to pass muster if 
his lips refuse to utter the all-essential Shibboleth. We have 
seen several borough contests within the past few weeks in 
different parts of the country, and they all exhibit this 
common feature. The Radicalism of Birkenhead presents 
local diversities from the Radicalism of Carlisle, and Finsbury 
has idiosyncrasies which broadly distinguish it from Notting- 
ham ; but at Birkenhead, Carlisle, Finsbury, and Nottingham 
alike it is evidently considered the regular thing for the 
Friend of the People to swear eternal and uncompromising 
fealty to the wooden idol of the Ballot-mongers. There are 
cases in which personal popularity, political eminence, or local 
influence may enable a man to refuse with impunity com- 
pliance with this singular ceremony ; but these cases are ex- 
ceptional. Asa rule, we should not recommend a Liberal 
candidate who desires a quiet life and a sure seat to intimate 
the slightest scruple about this item of the prescribed hustings 
ritual. 

This is certainly, in more ways than one, an extremely odd 
phenomenon. The article of faith which is thus imposed on 
one reluctant proselyte after another, and which few have 
the manliness (like Lord Lixcouw at Nottingham) openly to 
reject, is, one would think, about the very last that popular 
constituencies, if left #0 themselves, would be eager to insist 
upon. The sacred right of voting in the dark does not seem, 
on the first blush of the thing, a particularly attractive or 
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soul-inspiring doctrine. One would not expect, @ priori, to 
find the free-born British elector enthusiastic about the 
privilege of keeping his political opinions a close secret from 
all mankind, and giving a covert vote for a candidate for 
whom he dares not speak above his breath. It is 
possible to understand how a political philosopher in his 
study—a Mitt or a Grore—may arrive by process of 
logic, aided by a student’s natural dislike for the coarse 
and noisy publicity of the hustings, at a conclusion in favour 
of that mode of voting which appears in theory best calcu- 
lated to eliminate extraneous influences from the exercise of 
the suffrage, and to extract the real private opinion of each 
individual voter. But political philosophy and logic are 
little to the taste of the ten-pounder, and exaggerated devo- 
tion to a doctrinaire crotchet is not an ordinary failing of 
the British elector’s mind. For our own part, it never was 
our fortune to be acquainted with a single borough voter 
who combined a fervid interest in the success of a particular 
candidate or party with a nervous anxiety lest his opinions 
sheuld be known ; and the class, if it exists, cannot be a 
large one. Moreover, this. Ballot-worship exhibits none of 
the outward signs of a genuine and living popular faith. Its 
ostensible votaries are numerous and not inactive, but, after 
all, they take matters very coolly. They seem quite 
contented to exact from candidates a periodical sub- 
mission to the ceremonial in that case made and _pro- 
vided, without greatly troubling themselves whether anything 
ever comes of it. Few of them, we suppose, seriously believe 
that, at the rate matters are going at present, they will ever 
live to see the actual realization of a theory which had a 
far larger amount of educated opinion in its favour a quarter 
of acentury ago than it can show now; yet it does not 
appear that they are in the least dissatisfied with an ill- 
fortune which seems to be taken for granted. We never 
perceive the slightest trace of popular resentment or dis- 
appointment at the unvarying defeat of a project which the 
Legislature persists in treating with unfeigned disrespect. 
Year by year, one of the dullest of Parliamentary jesters 
brings contempt on the thesis which once boasted the philo- 
sophic advocacy of Mr. Grote; yet nobody complains 
that the sacred cause has fallen into bad hands. It is evi- 
dently considered just as much a matter of course that 
Mr. Berkevey’s annual Ballot motion should be annu- 
ally rejected, with or without the formality of a debate, as 
that every Liberal candidate should be worried (if possible) 
into declaring his cordial adhesion to a dogma which 
he probably detests. Uniform and unredeemed failure neither 
arouses indignation, nor stimulates zeal, nor suggests new 
modes of appealing to public feeling and opinion. The only 
single novelty that has been imported, within our recollection, 
into a matter which it would be absurdly inappropriate to 
call an “agitation,” or even a “ movement,” is the wonderful 
discovery that England ought to take lessons in the art and 
science of government from the youngest and rawest of her 
colonies. The American precedent having unluckily ceased 
to be quotable, we are now exhorted to listen to the voice of 
constitutional wisdom and experience that comes to us from 
Sydney and Melbourne. The other day, a meeting was actually 
convened by the Ballot Society to hear a gentleman from New 
Brunswick recount the admirable effects of the nostrum in 
that great and enlightened country, where it has been tried 
at one election. How well the promoters of the project 
understand the public feeling which they seek to influence 
may be judged from the fact that, with a nice sense of de- 
corum, they selected Monday last as a fitting day for their 
little demonstration. A unanimous and enthusiastic auditory 
of exactly six persons testified to the breathless interest with 
which the nation regards the last new revelation of the con- 
stitutional virtues of underhand voting. 

The simple fact is, this Ballot business is neither more nor 
less than a decaying idolatry, which owes half its power to the 
cowardice of the unwilling converts on whom it is forced, and 
the other half to the mere vis inertia of use and wont. Like 
other idolatries, it is ferociously intolerant ; and, like other 
forms of intolerance, it breeds an enormous amount of hypo- 
crisy. It is inconceivable thatthe glib profession of faith which 
is periodically extorted from a hundred and fifty respectable 
English gentlemen, under penalty of instant martyrdom, can 
represent, in the majority of cases, a sincere and deliberate pre- 
ference for a mode of voting alien to the English character, 
and at variance with the whole spirit of English political life. 
Nevertheless it seems to be quite a thing of course that an 
average Liberal candidate, seeking the suffrages of an average 
Liberal constituency, should bow down and worship what is 


really little else than a fossil relic of the Radicalism of a past 
generation. There does not appear to be any use in doing 
the thing by halves. It may be possible, under favouring 
circumstances, to escape the threatened martyrdom by that 
frank and courageous resistance which wins the sympathy of 
free minds ; but trimmers and waverers may expect the fate 
which they deserve. Mr. Brassgy tried hard the other day 
at Birkenhead to propitiate the Ballot-mongers by promising 
to give his days and nights to the study of the 
question, and by accepting support given on the express 
understanding that his ultimate conversion to the true 
faith was more than probable; but he only lost his 
election, without saving his independence. Perhaps it 
may be worth the consideration of Liberal politicians whose 
zeal for progress is something better than a cant, whether it 
would not be well to run risks and brave sacrifices for the 
suke of emancipating themselves and their party from a 
degrading bondage. It really does not strike one as hope- 
lessly impossible, in the nature of things, for a man 
of spirit and ability to convince even an average body 
of English electors that neither they nor he can have 
anything to gain by the exchange of vows for the adop- 
tion of a particular mechanical contrivance which might 
or might not be found effectual for an object of dubious 
moral value. The number of Englishmen who are seriously 
anxious to obtain facilities for the concealment of 
their opinions is, after all, very limited; and it may 
perhaps be found practicable, by a prudent boldness, to con- 
ciliate popular contidence and support without undertaking 
to gratify their eccentric and exceptional taste. Meanwhile, 
we may be permitted, in the name of those Liberal princi- 
ples which are so strangely travestied by professional patriots, 
to protest against that form of “ progress” which consists in 
the systematic interchange of tyrannical exaction and insin- 
cere compliance. 


INTERNATIONAL FICTIONS. 


E have the right to claim credit from the bitterest 

enemies of England for cue peculiarity which has 
distinguished the arguments of Englishmen on the Trent 
ease. No one writer in this country has declined to allow 
the basis of the controversy to be limited by the admissions 
which have been made by the present and former English 
Governments. Had we insisted on tying down the Ameri- 
cans to the solemn statements of International Law 
published to the world by their own Presidents, with the 
strongest approbation of their whole people, our plea for 
justice, powerful as it is now almost beyond example, would 
have been absolutely and entirely irresistible. Again, had 
we thought it worth while to anticipate the expected resist- 
ance of Mr. Sewarp by a mere argumentum ad hominem, 
we could have turned to his speeches on the claim of English 
officers to visit American ships suspected of slave-trading, 
and might have gathered from them a perfect mine of argu- 
ments against the Right of Search even as a belligerent 
privilege. But, though there would have been nothing 
inappropriate or unusual in our inviting the authors 
of this trespass on our sovereignty to justify their 
violent acts by their own principles, we have never 
called upon them to do so, or, at all events, have 
never confined ourselves to such a claim. We have never 
attempted to throw Lord Stowe. overboard, though, with 
all his great merits, he can scarcely be called a European 
authority ; nor have we repudiated the most questionable 
acts of the Prince Receny’s Government, though it has 
been notorious throughout the world for almost half a 
century that we should never have dreamed of again imi- 
tating its practice. Far the most striking instance, however, 
of our readiness to submit to the consequences of our own 
admissions has been the fairness with which we have 
adhered to our recognition of belligerent rights both in the 
North and the South. In all that has been written since 
the seizure of the Southern Envoys was known in this 
country, we do not remember a sentence, even in the humblest 
periodicals, in which the United States have been twitted 
with their loud and repeated denials that they are’ really 
belligerents in their relation to International Law. The 
English Government has admitted their belligerent character, 
and everybody in England has been satisfied to admit that 
they have therefore belligerent rights. But foreign nations, 
more interested in the general state of Public Law than in 
the point immediately at issue, have not failed to observe 
the extent to which the question of the legality of Captain 
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Wikes’s proceeding is affected by the extraordinary ambi- 
guity of the position assumed by the Americans, in at once 
claiming the rights of war and denying that they are at war at 
all—in such a sense, that is to say, that jurists and foreigners 
an take any notice of their condition. This is one of the 
principal arguments used by the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in a despatch which has been communicated to all 
the Governments of Europe. 

It is necessary to observe that there is one point involved 
in the “ambiguous belligerency” of the Americans which 
cannot be evaded simply for the sake of making English 
arguments the stronger. It constitutes, in fact, the true 
ultimate reason why it is altogether impossible to give way 
to the United States, and the reason is one which retains its 
cogency after all possible concessions have been made to 
Captain WILKEs’s apologists. Let us assume, for the sake of 
argument, that the Americans are right in every step of the 
only course of reasoning open to them, neglecting for the 
moment the fact that every one of these steps has just been 
declared to be untenable by the only European jurist of 

+ reputation who can pretend to entire impartiality, M. 
{AUTEFEUILLE. Let us allow that a postal vessel on her 
e from neutral port to neutral port can be stopped 
and searched. Let us admit that contraband of war can be 
taken from her without the decision of a Prize Court. Let 
us assume that the principles of law applicable to things 
may be transfered to persons, and let us extend the doubtful 
dicta of Lord Stowext from military officers to civilians. 
Conceding all these more than disputed points, permit- 
ting the Americans to go on every one of them to 
the very extremity of right, can we still allow Mr. 
Mason and Mr. Suert to remain in the hands of 
their Northern captors? If we do so, it can only be on 
the understanding that the whole of the Law of Nations will 
take its course, and that it will not be suddenly inter- 
rupted or departed from at some particular stage. We must 
be perfectly sure, in short, that the Southern Envoys, if they 
remain as captives, will be treated as International Law 
requires prisoners of war to be treated. In that event, we 
know that their condition will not be absolutely intolerable. 
A prisoner of war cannot be injured or molested, so long as 
he does not attempt to escape. It is a grave reproach to 
any Government not to maintain him in the comfort natural 
to his station in life at home. All that can be done with 
him is to detain him in safe custody, ready to be released as 
soon as an exchange is negotiated or hostilities come to 
an end. But how can the ordinary expectations sanc- 
tioned by International Law be entertained with respect 
to Messrs. Mason and Siipett? It is not certain that they 
will not be put to hard labour—it is not certain that they 
will not be hanged. The Northern Americans, at the same 
moment that they claim to take passengers from the deck of 
a friendly vessel in virtue of their belligerent rights, are 
preparing to execute the crew of a Southern privateer for 
piracy, on the ground that neither they nor their enemies 
are belligerents at all. The Southern Government, on the 
other hand, will certainly retaliate by putting to death an 
equivalent number of their own prisoners, if the crew of 
the Savannah are executed ; and the Federal House of Re- 
presentatives has already had before it a proposal to answer 
these reprisals by visiting them on the persons of the Envoys 
captured in the Z’rent. Such a prospect renders it simply 
impossible to let the Envoys remain where they are. The 
vilest domestic or foreign calumniator of the British people 
has never hinted that it would have the infinite meanness to 
allow the Law of Nations to be most harshly applied against 
it up to a certain point, and then, after that point had been 
reached, to acquiesce in this same law being set aside to its 
own everlasting dishonour. 

Although the Americans may be suffered to enjoy in this 
controversy the advantage of that national pride which for- 
bids Englishmen to retreat from positions once taken up by 
the trustees of national rights, it is ridiculous to suppose that 
they can be permitted to occupy a purely artificial standing- 
ground for the purpose of branding the British name with 
permanent disgrace. It is equally absurd to imagine that 
foreign nations, who are interested not in the quarrel itself 
but in the precedent it is likely to create, will tolerate the 


_ legal fiction which the United States seek to push to such 


extravagant consequences. When it comes, they will say, to 
requiring neutrals to surrender men who have sought their 
protection, let them at least be sure that you are belligerenis 
or not belligerents. Give them at least the assurance that, 


should your arguments drive them to admitting that an un- 

armed passenger may be viewed in the same light as a cask 

of gunpowder, he will be no worse treated than the Dutch 

Generals whom the English Judge you quote considered to be 

liable to capture. Neutral nations are the natural guardians 

of International Law; and France, Austria, Russia, and 

Prussia are, in spite of all their jealousies, not so blind to the 

interests of civilization that they will suffer the common law 

of the world to be discredited by worse absurdities than ever 

infested any system of civil jurisprudence. Very slight 

knowledge of the history of International Law will show that 

the admission of the American pretensions involves a recoil 

towards barbarism. The grand distinction between the 
modern International Code and that jurisprudence of the 
ancient world from which it is chiefly descended, is that the 
newer law never did regard Persons as Things. The Roman 
captive was really property. He could be sold asa slave, 
or put to death; but amid the wildest confusions of the 
middle ages, human beings were always regarded as clothed 
with adignity which Greek and Roman had never attributed to 
them. The argument, therefore, which, on behalf of the Ameri- 
cans, transfers to persons the whole doctrine of contraband of 
war, may be justly charged with ignoring the very advantage of 
Christian over heathen civilization which showed itself 
earliest in modern history. A similarly retrograde tendency 
is betrayed by the next stage of the American reasoning. 
Through all the later history of the Law of Nations, one 
Right has been gaining in sacredness—the Right of Asylum. 
The least civilized of European nations feel the shame 
of suffering it to be violated. Even the Russians, during 
the last Hungarian war, refused to let the Austrians execute 
the prisoners taken by themselves ; and, when the Austrians 
eudeavoured to cajole or bully Turkey into neglecting it, 
all Europe protested against the attempt with indignation. 
It has been reserved for the youngest of great common- 
wealths to demand the sacrifice of this Right, with every 
possible circumstance of aggravation. 


FRENCH FINANCE. 


HE interest of the financial debate in the French Senate 
is almost entirely confined to M. Fouwn’s general reply. 
Some of the Senators, while they supported the project which 
was submitted to their approval, expressed doubts whether 
the Imperial prerogative had not been unduly weakened. 
M. Tropitone, on the other hand, took care to prove, in his 
preliminary Report, that no constitutional change had been 
introduced, and that it was not intended to give the Legis- 
lative Body a Parliamentary control of the finances. M. Boy- 
JEAN, once himself Finance Minister, discovered that the 
addition to the public debt was, in reality, “a reserved fund, 
“ the savings of the public fortune.” Jt may be true that 
the loans were provided from the savings of the population, 
but after money has been lent and spent, it can scarcely be 
said to be reserved. The public creditors have the equiva- 
lent of their advances in a claim on the State, but they are 
not the richer because they have chosen a particular invest- 
ment; and the Treasury is the poorer by its liability for 
the debt. When the finances fall into disorder, the fund- 
holders Jose a portion of their capital by the inevitable de- 
cline of the price of stocks. Money paid in taxes is not 
necessarily wasted, but it is almost always sunk 
without prospect of reproduction, There is nothing 
in the fiscal condition of Frauce to excite alarm, but it 
was time to take measures for restoring public con- 
fidence, and, if possible, for checking the excess of expendi- 
ture over receipt. The Emprronr has prudently determined to 
couciliate confidence by a change, and, in abandoning the 
power of decreeing extraordiuary credits, he provides, to a 
certain extent, for the regularity of future Budgets. The 
sacrifice of prerogative is fully compensated by the limitation 
which it imposes on the official demands of different depart- 
ments. It is easier to answer a troublesome Minister b 
pointing to a rule, than to meet the arguments by which 
he may urge the necessity for an increase of his esta- 
blishment. If the Emperor himself really wishes to incur 
extraordinary expenditure for purposes of peace or war, the 
provisions of the new senatus consultum leave him sufficient 
tacilities for using the public funds at his pleasure. The 
money may be spent, as heretofore, without consulting the 
Legislative Body, under the new arrangement for trausterri 
creuits from one Ministerial department to another. Unti 
an Appropriation Bill, secured ky au independent audit, is 
B2 
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introduced into French legislation, the Government will 
always enjoy large powers of dealing with the public re- 
sources. The sums voted for education or worship may be 
lawfully employed in the augmentation of the navy, and it 
follows that the representatives of the people must either 
make good the deficiency or become responsible for the 
failure of the public service. 

One real reform has been accomplished in the appointment 
of a competent Finance Minister endowed with the powers 
properly belonging to his office. M. Founp is himself the 

rincipal result of his own celebrated Report, and of the 

PEROR'S consequent letter. In Swirt’s model household, 
every servant took care to spend, if possible, the whole of 
his master’s income. The coachman commanded the full 
amount for the stables, the cook for the kitchen, and the 
butler for the cellar. If the unfortunate householder desired 
to obviate the inevitable consequences of domestic rivalry, 
his first step would be to appoint a confidential steward or 
housekeeper to regulate the whole establishment. ‘The 
Ministers in France have in some degree emulated the liberal 
doctrines of the ideal servants’ hall, and it was highly neces- 
sary for some inexorable M. Foutp to insist that all payments 
and orders should henceforth pass through his own hands. 
French writers have suggested, probably in the hope of 
exciting the Emperor's jealousy, that M. Foutp claims the 
exorbitant powers which, under the old monarchy, were exer- 
cised by the Controller of the Finances ; but Napozeon III. 
is too firmly seated to fear the competition of a Minister 
exclusively responsible to himself. M. Foutp has not been 
imposed, like Necker, on the Crown, nor would his 
removal from office produce any revolutionary agitation. 
The Emperor is more directly interested than any of 
his subjects in restoring the financial ‘ equilibrium. 
He has profited largely by the popularity and glory 
which have been purchased by an enormous outlay of capital. 
It will not be for the advantage of his dynasty if the nation 
subsequently discovers that extravagance, public as well as 
private, ends in pecuniary embarrassment. His own theories 
of finance seem to have been influenced by the quackery of 
the St. Simonians, and some years ago, the institution of the 
Credit Mobilier was probably intended to bring all specula- 
tive and monetary transactions under the direct control of 
the State. Practical experience has since proved that fiscal 
prosperity depends onsimple and immutable principles. When, 
in time of peace, the ordinary expenditure exceeds the receipts, 
it is obviously prudent either to devise new resources or to 
determine on retrenchment. The judicious changes which 
have been made in the tariff will not fail to increase the pro- 
duce of the indirect taxes, and if M. Foutp’s advice is fol- 
lowed, the enormous and unnecessary establishments of the 
army and navy will probably undergo some reduction. The 
security for a prudent economy which is furnished by the 
new powers vested in the Legislative Body is less important 
than the anxiety of the Finance Minister to divide his re- 
sponsibility with a deliberative Assembly. 

M. Fovutn’s speech is distinguished by a certain calcu- 
lated candour, and the apologies which he addresses to an 
ultra-Imperialist Senate are perhaps intended to be under- 
stood in other quarters as criticisms on the existing system. 
It had been necessary, he admitted, in the last ten years, 
to incur a large expenditure for the purpose of effacing the 
traces of revolutions, and of founding a dynasty on the basis 
of glory. The Minister himself had taken a part in many 
of the costly measures which he defended ; but now the 
time had arrived for entering on the practice pf economy. 
It must not be supposed that a sensible man of business 
really thinks a Government justified in spending the public 
capital to purchase popularity for itself. The profusion of 
ten years, being irrevocable, may as well be admitted and 
explained away ; but, for the future, it will be desirable to 
adopt a precisely opposite course. Austria has paid for 
military supremacy in the form of chronic bankruptcy ; 
and even the wealth and prosperity of France might fail 
in the long run to suffice for the prodigality of an absolute 
Government. 

In another portion of his speech, M. Foutp seemed anxious 
to convince the Senate that no real check would be placed 
on the disposal of public money by the Executive. If the 
new law takes away the prerogative of extraordinary credits, 
it restores the practice of transferring funds from one chapter 
of the Budget to another. Transfers formerly existed 
together with extraordinary credits ; and “they had then two 
“causes of danger. As one was quite enough, the question 


“was, which of them ought to be suppressed. In his opinion 
“transfers did not present the same danger as supplementary 
“and extraordinary credits.” It must be supposed that M. 
Foutp has some reason for retaining one of the two causes of 
financial danger ; but his opinion of the inconvenience of arbi- 
trary expenditure is sufficiently indicated by his language. As 
he proceeded to explain, transfers become, in case of necessity, 
or rather in all cases, precisely equivalent to extraordinary 
credits. “ No oneever thought that in suppressing extraordi- 
“ nary credits, the causes of those credits were also removed.” 
If thecause of expenditure remains, and ifasufficient machinery 
for facilitating it is retained, it might be objected that no 
real change is effected by the senatus consultum. M. Foutp 
perhaps intended to convey this impression to the Senate, 
while he cautioned economists out of doors against the risks 
to which public credit is still exposed. There may, however, 
be a real security against extravagance in the substitution of 
transfers for extraordinary credits, if the new contrivance 
requires in every instance the signature of the Finance 
Minister, while the credits are provided by Imperial decrees 
on the recommendation of the heads of departments. 

To satisfy the doubts of the Senate, M. Fouup further 
explained that the Government, in cases of emergency, was 
not in the habit of relying either ou transfers or on supple- 
mentary credits. During the four months which preceded 
the Italian war, “ material was forthcoming, stores were 
“ collected, horses bought, ships freighted for transport, and 
“ all this without opening a single credit.” The explanation 
simply consisted in the statement that, although a vast 
liability was incurred, nothing was paid for. All was after- 
wards covered by the loan which was voted by the Legis- 
lative Body. The most anxious patriot need not fear that 
the power of the Government will be crippled by the 
nominal limitation of the Imperial prerogative. The Legis- 
lative Body will vote grants for the service of the State in 
different departments ; and if the Government thinks fit to 
spend all the money on a single branch, the Legislature 
will have the opportunity of meeting again and voting the 
supplies a second time. When M. Fouxp’s Report was first 
published, public attention was called to the alarms which 
were caused in Europe by the irresponsible command of the 
Government over the finances, and by the power which it 
consequently possessed of preparing for war without notice. 
It is somewhat strange that the Minister should now explain 
that the same facility still remains, and that he should illus- 
trate his statement by the apposite example of the Italian 
war. While the horses and ships and other equipments 
were in process of collection, the French Government declared 
that it was engaged in no preparation for war. lt now 
appears that it was only not engaged in paying for the 
supplies which it ordered. On the whole, it would seem that 
no serious or organic reform is either effected or contem- 
plated ; but, for the present, it may be assumed that the 
policy of France is economical and peaceful. 


RESULTS OF THE FIRST AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


MONG the popular common-places which have usurped 

the place of political axioms, none is more generally 
accepted than the profession that, in every respect, the inde- 
pendence of the United States has been a gain and a benefit to 
Great Britain. It is put forward by grave authors with no less 
positiveness than by beardless politicians on their maiden hust- 
ings, or young writers in their maiden essays, as if it were a 
maxim that it argued only blind bigotry or stolid obstinacy 
to controvert. We are told to compare the exports of Great 
Britain to the United States with the exports to the colonies, 
old and new, as if that one comparison settled and bounded 
the whole question of the advantages or disadvantages 
which resulted from the disruption of the Thirteen 
British Colonies on the continent of North America. And 
yet there are many points of view from which that 
great historical event may be regarded, besides that which is 
purely commercial. Looking at the question in all its bear- 
ings, moral, social, and political, we may reasonably doubt 
whether too facile and too credulous an assent has not been 
given to this allegation. That the material development of 
the United States has been enhanced and accelerated by 
their independence is probably true. But whether this de- 
velopment has been beneficial to themselves or to the world 
at large, may reasonably appear doubtful to any one who has 
studied their history, their government, their manners, and 
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their dealings with foreign nations. That, under any cir- 
cumstances, they could have remained for a century longer 
dependent upon a remote insular Power likethat of England, 
may perhaps be regarded as entirely impossible ; but that a 
longer connexion with the Mother-country, followed by a 
peaceable and pre-arranged separation, would have been 
eminently salutary to both, seems to us to admit of no 
doubt. 


Generally, we may !ay it down as a principle, that 
colonies are happy and civilized in a direct ratio to the 
intimacy of their connexion with the Mother-country. The 
colonies of England are for the most part small antitypes of 
England. They repeat the constitutional and social forms 
of the oid country with a minute imitation which, in the 
smaller and less wealthy depeudencies, almost degenerates 
into caricature, and is not exempt from inconvenience. 
An Englishman travels abroad with the conviction that in 
every remote sea, and almost in every strait, he will touch 
at some cape, continent, or island where the English standard 
waves, where the English tongue is spoken, where English 
law is administered, where supplies are voted and enactments 
passed by a tripartite Legislature, and where the social 
hierarchy is graduated on a similar scale and governed by 
similar codes to those which obtain in his native land. 
That the laws, customs, social instincts, and national 
feelings of these communities have not been warped 
into provincialism or hardened into rusticity, is the 
result of the communication which commerce, adventure, 
and steam have cemented between England and her 
forty or fifty colonies. Every year some colony, except 
the poorest and smallest, attracts to its shores a greater 
or lesser number of young Englishmen—many of gentle 
blood—almost all educated, both morally and intellectually, 
up to a far higher standard than was attainable by the same 
classes when the States of the North American Republic 
were colonies of Great Britain. The young lawyer, the young 
clergyman, sometimes the young merchant or banker— 
often the young planter—is a member of one of our two 
ancient Universities. Other immigrants, again, who have 
not had the advantage of a Cambridge or Oxford education, 
have been trained at the London University, at Edinburgh, 
at Dublin, or at some of the better of those proprie 
schools which are doing for the higher sections of the middle 
classes that which the great public schools do for the 
upper classes. Add to these the young military officers 
fresh from school and English homes, and the Creole 
youth who—for the most part at the suggestion of wise and 
liberal Governors, and rarely at the instigation of the Down- 
ing-street authorities—have been sent for their education to 
England, or, as they themselves say, with a fond and 
generous patriotism, “sent home.” Add also another ele- 
ment, important in proportion to its rarity—the young 
Creole ladies who have received an education in quiet 
and elegant English houses—and it is easy to see why 
the English type is so visible in the social structure of 
our colonies. The same effects were not apparent in 
America, because the same causes were not in opera- 
tion there. The emigration to the American colonies 
was sparse, uncertain, and rarely of a high or very re- 
spectable kind. That to the Northern colonies was com- 
posed mainly of those whom religious sympathy identified 
with the descendants of the Puritans—men probably of 
strong, stern, and strict characters, but of no breadth of 
moral view, utterly destitute both of ‘secular learning and 
polite manners, not wholly free from the imputation of 
hypocrisy, and too often remarkable for very loose commercial 
ethics. In the South, after the first settlement of the Cavalier 
colonies, the emigration to them from Europe was scantier than 
that to those of the North. Except here and there a cadet 
of the old Cavalier stock, or a youthful adventurer who 
looked to find in America a field for the display of his 
energies and courage, which the cessation of great Continental 
wars and the discontinuance of foreign military employment 
denied to him in Europe, the immigrants into Virginia, 
Carolina, and latterly into Georgia, were, we fear, men of 
whose antecedent history their descendants could not be proud. 
There was no steam in those days. Little was known of 
America. The little that was reported was not such 
as to attract colonists from the better portion of society. 


- Moreover, there was not in England that pressure of popu- 


lation or that competition for employment which, at a later 
period, drove young men of respectable positions to hew down 
forests, plough virgin land, or open virgin mines. Such hard 


work, too, as was to be done, was, we fear, often done by the 
hands of white slaves—convicts, at least, little better than 
slaves in treatment or self-respect, and who met the few 
black slaves of those days on a footing of equality. 

Thus, then, at the beginning of the great revolu- 
tionary struggle, the state of American society did not 
bear to the contemporary state of English society that 
resemblance which colonial society bears to the English 
socicty of the present day. There were, indeed, 
gentlemen in America equal ¢o any gentlemen in Europe. 
Grornce WasHINGTON was a thorough gentleman. His 
friend, A. Haminron, was a gentleman. There were other 
gentlemen and scholars among the authors and leaders of 
the Revolution; but they were too few to impress their 
own characters and principles on the mass of men by whom 
they were surrounded and the principles which the 
Revolution ultimately made supreme in the new Republic 
unfortunately rendered it impossible that popular respect or 
popular imitation should be attracted either by gentlemanly 
manners or gentlemanly attainments. 

It is now useless, though not uninteresting, to consider 
how different might have been the condition of American 
society and the tone of American manners, had the 
Revolution been postponed for half a century. We make 
due allowance for the effect of climate, of situation, and, 
above all, of large, open, and unappropriated territory. We 
know that in an extensive province, sparsely peopled, the 
physical conditions of the country forbid the exact reprodue- 
tion of metropolitan life and society. We know that the 
concurrent amplitude of untilled land and paucity of labour- 
ing hands is favourable neither to polite manners nor to 
polite learning, nor, strange to say, to the manly sports of 
England. We cannot help seeing also that there is a myste- 
rious genius loci, which in time does strangely change the 
ancestral type of a race. It is not the large influx of Irish, 
French, and German immigrants which has alone so com- - 
pletely changed the English physiognomy in America, for a. 
somewhat analogous change is going on among our cousins in * 
Australia. But what we contend is, that despite the opera- 


tion of these various causes, the postponement of the American . 


Revolution would have greatly modified their effects and — 
retarded the estrangement between England and her Trans- 
atlantic child. This postponement would have ensured in the 
mean time a closer and more frequent communication with - 


Europe. <A higher class of immigrants would have settled . 
in the American colonies. Their influence would have re-acted *: 


on their friends and connexions of their own rank in 
England. A more courteous, and more liberal tone would have 
been infused into any controversial discussions with the 
Mother-country. A race of men would have grown up 
imbued with English predilections, and trained up in the 
manly sports, in the manly school-lore, in the generous. 
school-feelings, of English boys. Above all, a race would 
have grown up imbued with the English principle of fair’ 
play, amenable to the give-and-take practice which equity _ 
and good humour equally recognise among us, loving a good 
stand-up fight, but loathing as alike unmanly and inhumap 
the arts and arms of the rowdy and the assassin. New York 
and Virginia would have developed masculine feelings and 
habits of thought in sufficient vigour to neutralize, or at any 
rate dilute, the acrid sectarianism and the sordid commer- 


cialism which, originally confined to the New England States, . 
have flowed into the whole Union, souring the national’. 


mind and lowering the national character. Above all, the 
founders of the American Constitution (if at a later date. 
a new Constitution had been deemed necessary) would have 
digested their plans under the lurid warnings of the French 


Revolution. Not yet committed to universal suffrage, to 
division of property, to the fatuous worship of an impossible — 


equality, they would have sought to avoid the horrors and.’ 
the failures of that dismal epoch, and to impress upon their 

commonwealth some of those characteristics which reconcile a1 
reasonable freedom of individual thought and action with the 


preservation of general order and the due gradations of human , 


society. They would haveeschewed asthe conception of imperti- 
nent sciolists the doctrine that all men, learned or unlearned,rich 
or poor, honest or dishonest, have an equal right in dictating 
the tone of the national government, and tracing the course of 
the national legislation. Viewing, with a larger and more 
liberal scope than the actual founders of the great Republic 
could view, the process of European administration, and con- 
trasting the effects of the different forms of European 
government, they would have recognised the value of tra- 
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ditions which only pert ignorance es to despise, and 
the necessity of those social distinctions which are odious 
only to the vain, the vulgar, and the discontented. They 
would have disciplined their wild and unruly immigrants by 
an apprenticeship to systematic labour and the exercise of 
wholesome control in the neighbourhood of settled cities and 
districts, instead of prematurely creating new States and 
throwiag millions of acres into the hands of uncivilized 
occupants. Thus they would have saved their country from 
its ignominious subjection to Celtic rowdyism, and Europe 
from the reactionary tide of low American democracy. 


But such a course of things was forbidden by fate. It 
was left to a medley composition of guasi-Puritan fanatics, 
half-Gallicized Jacobins, philosophical infidels, and acrimo- 
nious demagogues, to draw up a political Const tution for a 
people who had no powerful neighbours, no historical tra- 
ditions save those of the conventicle and Congress Hall, 
no experience save that of handicraft-labour and civil war, 
and who, in the immense and trackless expanse of frontier 
forest and waste, beheld a continual incentive to ad- 
venture, aggression, and migration. Can we wonder, 
then, at the result which followed? Can we wonder 
when we see twenty millions of men, governed on the 
principle of anarchy, dictating at once two gigantic wars 
without deigning either to ponder their equity or to 
estimate their cost? Can we refrain from contrasting the 
state of things which exists, with the state of things which 
might have been if the Republic had been constituted by 
men who knew that there were higher objects of national 
ambition than a vulgar level of all citizens, or a rapid expan- 
sion of material prosperity ? 


THE YEAR. 


HE time has come round for us, now that we are on the point 
of parting with the year 1861, to take stock of the events of 
which it has left the mark upon our own country and upon the 
world. The retrospect is not attractive. It recalls to us the 
thought of leaders lost, whose guidance we soon must miss— 
of passions unchained, whose fury we soon may feel—of a fair 
civilization blighted by follies of which we, who bore no part in 
them, must pay the penalty. It has been a dispiriting and sad- 
dening year, with nostirring deedsto lighten its gloom,no grandeur 
to atone for the havoc it has left behind. Great men have 
been snatehed away before their time, while yet the work they 
had to do was incomplete ; and the very smallest men on the 
world’s stage have been promoted, by a strange whim of fate, to 
be the half-conscious instruments of mighty changes which they 
can neither guide nor check. The most wearisome and the least 
elevating pages of the world’s history are those in which great 
events are worked out by the blunders of small men; and it is 
to the aping of one of these periods that we seem to have 
been led by the year to which we are now bidding farewell. 

In legislation the year has been singularly unfruitful. The 
current of feeling has run so strongly against change that even 
the familiar voices of mc 30 agitators have been compara- 
tively silent, and Parliament has been well content to confine its 
energies to matters of detail. The sequence of events has been 
very unfortunate for those who desire to introduce a more demo- 
cratic element into the English Constitution. Mr. Bright’s in- 
discretions had already frightened the middle classes out of their 
propriety by the financial vista which he opened out to them as 
the consequence of Reform. They were not disinclined toa 
relaxation of electoral restrictions as long as democracy 
came to them in a suppliant attitude, pleading in a sentimental 
tone for a little sympathy, and representing the whole question 
merely as a matter of feeling. It seemed churlish to refuse to 
the working-classes an unimportant privilege, which they merely 
desired as a kind of civic decoration. But when Mr. Bright 
pointed out that this privilege was not to be unimportant, but 
was to effect a revolution in taxation by which every existing 
elector's pocket would be the lighter, the revulsion of feeling 
among the middle classes was violent and rapid. The Reform 
Bill was stifled in talk last year with their full acquiescence, was 
ignominiously ignored this year, and was finally consigned to 
history without remonstrance and without regret. Unfortu- 
nately for Mr. Bright, the revulsion was not satiated with 
this sacrifice; for it had ghons to itself allies of whose 
existence he had never dreamed. The impression which 
his powerful but imprudent oratory had made upon the middle 
classes was very deep, and the aversion they had conceived for 
Reform was too pronounced to be easily charmed away. But 
still it might have yielded in course of time to a demulcent 
treatment. Mr. Bright might have been induced to turn his 
attention exclusively to India, or to the paper trade; and Mr. 
Baines’ statistical panegyrics upon the working men migbt, in 
the long run, have soothed the middle classes into a comatose 
acquieseence in democratic theories. But unluckily, just when 
the panic Mr. Bright’s frankness had raised was at its height, 


there came the news that the stock argument of demoeratie 
speeches was deliberately metamorphosing itself into a reductio 
ad absurdum. It was hard enough upoa him that his own free- 
dom of speech should have cut the throat of his own agitation. 
But that, just when he had realized the error he had committed, 
then the American mishap should come to enhance its effect, 
and burn in, in imperishable characters, the impression it 
had made, was the cruellest freak that a capricious destiny ever 
ae on a politician. It is never pleasant to have spent a 
ife-time in preaching the solidity of a bubble, and then to see it 
burst before the eyes of all one’s hearers ;_but if the bubble would 

only have held together till a Reform Bill had been passed, he 
could have borne the blow more patiently. As it is, the hope of 
giving to the poorer classes the discretion of deciding what taxes 
the richer shall pay seems farther off than it did when Mr, 

Bright first began his weary struggle against intelligence and 
roperty. 

, he political operation of the American convulsion has no 
doubt been very strong upon the minds of the English people. 
Indeed it has been stronger than any logical reasoning can a 
lutely warrant. It would be far outstepping the truth to say 
that all the disasters from whieh America is suffering are the 
fruits of Democracy. Democracy is legitimately chargeable with 
the oppression of minorities, and the bitter irreconcilable party 
spirit which that oppression has produced ; and it must also bear 
the blame of that total ostracism of able men which, during the 
last six months, has led the Union into so much of disaster and 
disgrace. But slavery, and the tendency to disruption which 
always shows itself in overgrown States, must count fora good 
deal in the list of the causes to which the present calamities are 
due. But if the argument against Democracy from American 
events, though sound in the main, has been pushed a little too 
far, the retribution is not unfair. It is only a just Nemesis upon 
the platform speeches which used to bring to the credit of 
Democracy all the material prosperity that flows from an exhaust- 
less territory and a virgin soil. 

The result of this condition of the public mind was that the 
Parliamentary session promised little and performed less. It 
altered the Bankruptcy Law after an animated struggle over the 
future professional career of Sir William Atherton; it distri- 
buted the four seats of Sudbury and St. Albans ; and it repealed 
the rungey & This list very nearly exhausts its achievements. 
The first of these performances may be assumed to have been 
considerable, since Mr. Edwin James, in his American retire- 
ment, has thought fit to claim it as his own. The second has 
had no other effect as yet than to swell the ranks of those who 
by profession are opposed to the Ministry that introduced it ; 
and the third has opportunely emptied the Exchequer in the 
face of events which may not improbably plunge us in a few weeks 
into a war expenditure. Mr. Gladstone felt the measure neces- 
sary to heal his own wounded honour and Mr. Bright’s; but he 
will now probably join in the general regret that that desirable 
result could not have been attained at a cheaper price, or re- 
served for a less eventful period. As it is, every Income-tax 
payer in the kingdom will have to contribute at least a penn, 
extra in the pound to pay the cost of the amende honorah 
which the House of Lords was compelled to make to these two 
distinguished statesmen. 

The year has been as barren in political as in legislative results. 
At one time an impression was general that the Ministry was 
materially weakened, and political star-gazers prophesied its 
early fall. At the end of the summer there were many causes 
that had undermined its stability. The Parliamentary four de 
Sorce which Lord Palmerston executed, in compelling the House 
of Commons to sanction a larger reduction of taxation than was 
thought safe by the moderate politicians of his own party, 
weakened the bands of their allegiance ; the Galway quarrel 
alienated from him a section of Irish members; and his Ministry 
had become so weakened by death and promotion, that Mr. 
Gladstone, who possessed an unenviable power of creating 
enemies, pienianl almost his only auxiliary in debate. These 
causes undoubtedly imperilled the Government, and, combined 
with the Conservative tendency of the times, encouraged the party 
in Opposition to hold up their heads and imagine that the hour of 
office was drawing nigh. But the course of events in the latter 
half of the year has not been favourable to this sanguine 
view. The elections that have taken place have contained 
little that was encouraging to them. They have failed in 
London and Carlisle with excellent candidates; they were 
unable to produce a candidate at all in Worcestershire; and 
they have lost seats that they possessed before in Lincoln 
and Plymouth. Their two successes in Lancashire and 
Birkenhead appear to have been due toa temporary popularity 
with the Roman Catholics which they are likely to find a broken 
reed. It rests on the assumption that, if they attain to power, 
they will pursue a course in Italian politics which their ablest 
spokesman, Mr. Fitegerald. vehemently disclaims, and in whichthe 
strong feelings of the English people would hardly suffer them to 
persist. On the whole, therefore, they seem to have lost, rather 
than ~ in electoral strength. No very decisive test, how- 
ever, has been applied; for several of the constituencies that 
have decided against them have been small ones, and the 
verdicts of isolated electious are always more affected by local 
accidents than those of a general election. On the whole, these 
results convey the impression of a profound political apathy 
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among all the lower class of electors, exeept the Roman Catholics. 
Political opinions have in no case but that of the City of 
London been able to turn the scale against the candidate who 
had the advantage in respect of other recommendations. Even 
in Finsbury this rule was followed, for it was Mr. Cox’s 7 
riority in a voluble and unfastidious style of eloquence that 
gained the hearts of the electors. 


It is no doubt a cruel mortification to the Conservative leaders 
that the wave of reaction has not floated into port their storm- 
tossed vessel and home-sick crew. But there were, in truth, no 
strong grounds for expecting such a result. The reaction was in 
favour of a certain policy, not in favour of particular politicians : 
and it would only have benefited them in the contingency that 
their opponents refused to acquiesce in it. If Lord Palmerston 
had stoutly stood out for Reform after the voice of the nation 
had been clearly pronounced against it, it is probable that Mr. 
Disraeli would haye reaped from the reaction a rapid and ample 
harvest. But those who expected from Lord Palmerston such 
a self-denyixg fidelity to a creed which had notoriously been 
adopted without sincerity, both on one side of the House and the 
other, formed a very low estimate of his sagacity. In fact, if his 
tastes were consulted, he infinitely preferred the ebb tide to the 
flood, though he was perfectly ms , On oceasion, to swim with 
either. His position, therefore, was unaffected by that general 
aversion to change which has been denominated a reaction. His 
personal popularity,and the confidence which, by a strange muta- 
tion of public feeling, has been accorded to his foreign policy ever 
since the outbreak of the Russian war, remained to him intact. 
Moreover, he had never been closely allied with the philo- 
Americans ; and it is against them that the public feeling has in- 
dignantly turned. In other points of liberal policy there appears 
to be no change. In spite of Mr. Roebuck, the Emperor of 
Austria is not more admired than he was before: and the 
English sympathy with Italian freedom has not abated. 
But all the enterprises of the Americanizing politicians have 
been heavily discomfited. Reform has been laughed down, and 
even so slight an advance in the direction of Democracy as the 
addition of another metropolitan member to the House of Com- 
mons has been summarily refused. In Church questions the 
tendency has been still more marked. The destruction of the 
Church of England has always been the darling project of the 
theorists who look to America as their model; and it is in this 
quarter that their defeats have been the most frequent and the 
most signal. ‘The ‘“‘ Church Wednesdays” became psoverbial 
during last session; but of some four or five conflicts to which 
the Dissenters challenged their opponents, and in which they 
were invariably worsted, the case of Church-rates is the most 
remarkable. Probably Parliamentary history does not contain 
so singular an instance of revulsion of feeling as that which, in 
the same Parliament, and in the course of two years, converted 
a majority of seventy-one into a minority of one. Considering 
the difficulties of the Church-rate question, the weariness that 
has gathered round it, and the undoubted abuses that disfigure 
the existing law, this victory displays very strikingly the 
indignation that has been aroused by the Americanizing poli- 
ticians. Nor is its force spent with the exertions of a single 
session. It is the only one Conservative war-ery that has 
gained strength from the recent elections. London, Worces- 
tershire, and Richmond, though adverse to the Conservatives, 
have been favourable to the maintenance of Church-rates. Nor 
have Churcli-rates only effected conquests over electors and over 
candidates. The signs of the times have been sufficiently eloquent 
to carry a strong conviction to the mind of the Conservative 
leader, and to extract from him a laboured manifesto in their 

half. Mr. Disraeli has always given them the benefit of his 
vote ; but as far as speeches are concerned he is a Church-rate 
advocate du lendemain. But the magnet has two poles. If it 
can attract, it also can repel. The same electric force that draws 
Mr. Disraeli to adhere closer to the Church’s cause, drives Lord 
Stanley, with equal velocity, in the opposite direction. His 
leader’s homage to the Established Church appears to have irri- 
tated him beyond endurance. The speech which he made at 
King’s Lynn, remarkable in many points for the aversion it be- 
trayed to the general sentiments of the party with which he 
votes, breathed an especial hostility to the Church Establish- 
ments of the three kingdoms. His language concerning the 
Irish Church, introduced gratuitously, and bearing no re- 
ference to any pending question of the day, can only have been 
meant to bring into a strong light the differences which separate 
him from those by whose side he sits. Coming so soon as it did 
after the speech of Mr. Disraeli, it wore to every bystander’s 
eye the aspect of a gauge of battle, which so prudent a politician 
would hardly have thrown down from mere thoughtless im- 
pulse. It was, no doubt, intended as an intimation that he had 
sacrificed enough to the decencies of family connexion; and 
that if, in any future Government, Churchmanship and Conser- 
vatism were to be wedded together, he must decline to grace the 
ceremony with his presence. 


Beyond these two speeches, the domestic events of the autumn 


_ have been without any great significance. Lord Russell has 


made a <a ey speech on foreign policy at 
Newcastle, as befitted the exigencies of his position; and 
yet even from that the Americans have contrived to extract 
matter for offence. Mr. Gladstone’s eloquent tongue has not 


been silent, but it has occupied itself principally with the educa- 
tion of the middle classes, the origin of science, the deduction of 
the art of ploughing from a contemplation of the habits of a pig, 
and similar subjects of a non-political character. Sir Ro 
Peel, as Irish Secretary, has been making a professional tour in 
the provinces, for the purpose, apparently, of hitting an obvious 
blot in Mr. Disraeli’s y policy. Yo gratify the Roman 
Catholics without offending the a emen is a task that 
would defy the dexterity of Talleyrand himself. But, as the 
Irish Secretary's starring appears to have been ineffective in 
result, it is probable that he and the Orangemen were unable to 
come to terms. No doubt he has found himself bampered by 
the same dilemma as that in which Mr. Disraeli is struggling. 
Both parties are restrained in their.bids to the religious sections 
that divide Ireland by the immovable determination of England. 
It is equally impossible for Mr. Disraeli to pursue an Italian 

licy that shall gratify the Catholics. or for Sir Robert 
Peel to pursue a domestic policy that shall gratify the Orange- 
men, —_ yet obtain the confidence of the English people. 

On the Continent of Europe, the year 1861 has been more 
peaceful than appeared likely when it began. Twelve months 
ago, it seemed too much to hope for that the discontents of Rome, 
Venetia, and sungrey should not somewhere kindle into 
war. The fiery and fickle Italians appear, however, to have 
changed their nature under the schooling of adversity, and to have 
acquired the constancy and prudence of the North. They have 
collbeed the heaviest calamity that an enemy could have desired 
for them—the loss of the leader who made them into an inde- 
pendent people. It might have been feared that when his hand 
was removed, no other would have been found capable of guiding 
Italy through the dangers by which newly-acquired freedom is 
beset. The policy by which the Italian kingdom was created 
was so completely his policy, that people had come to identify 
the two, and to believe that he alone could carry the work to 
its consummation. After a successful revolution, there are so 
many jealousies, so many clashing claims, and in an Italian 
revolution there are so many rivalries to pacify, that har- 
monious co-operation is only possible when it is enforced by 
some master-spirit who is recognised by all. Cavour was strong 
enough to command peace. But few were bold enough to bh 
that, when the pressure of his pre-eminence was taken off, the 
jealousies of rival statesmen and rival cities would not spring up. 
But none of these dangers have actually appeared. The Ttalians 
have shown a clear perception of the perils that surround 
them, and have behaved as if they had been accustomed to work a 
constitutional Government for centuries. The spirit of their 
leader appears still to guide their deliberations. His disciples 
have been left unmolested in power, his policy has been faith- 
fully pursued, and as yet no step has been taken which he would 
have condemned. ‘The eager spirits among them that chafe at 
the lesson of patience, and would wreck the half-completed 
monarchy by dashing it against Powers which it is too weak to 
shake, have been as yet successfully restrained. The Italians 
are content to wait till France thinks fit to yield to them the 
only possible capital of Italy, and till the inevitable retribution 
of many years’ misgovernment has broken the power of Austria 
and set Venice free. For the downward course of Austria has 
been very rapid during the past year, and very encouraging to 
those whose hopes depend upon her fall. Her finances are in a 
condition of hopeless confusion that leaves even that of Turkey 
in the shade. tt is difficult to understand how, even under a 
despotic Government, those “credit operations” are performed 
which put off the evil day of avowed bankruptcy for a time. 
Meanwhile, the military expenditure is constantly on the increase. 
It already eats up the resources of the State; yet it must be en- 
larged, if the Emperor is to struggle even with transient success 
against the hatred of his subjects. The new Constitution is an 
absolute failure ; for half the monarchy will not accept it. The 
Government, after many efforts to force the Hungarians to merge 
their national existence in the Austrian empire—a process to which 
they, being the larger kingdom, are resolved not to submit—has 
given up in despair all idea of conciliation, and is governing, taxing, 
and administering Hungary purely by the sword. If it had onl 
been the Hungarians with whom the Emperor had quarrelled, 
it would have been more easy, considering the difficulties he 
inherited, to find excuses for his conduct. The blame could not 
in that case have been assigned raya | to him; and some of 
it must in justice have been allotted to the Hungarians, who so 
grossly overstepped in 1848 the legal position to which they now 
wisely cling. But the Emperor contrived to quarrel with 
loyal Croatia, and to provoke its Diet to a condition of almost 
equal discontent ; and Croatia was the solitary plank upon which 
the monarchy was floated into safety in the deluge of 1848. The 
end of the present crisis it is difficult not only to predict, but 
even to imagine. That a state of things can go on which indis- 
pensably requires for the army more money than the people 
can furnish, seems an impossibility in the nature of things. 
That Hungary, made up of several different, and often 
antagonistic races, could permanently stand alone under a 
government which must of necessity be revolutionary, is 
open to a doubt; and it is ible that, if any of her 
neighbours were in a condition for aggression, she would be 
an easy prey. But Turkey and Russia have both enough to do 
at home to maintain their national existence without thinking of 
foreign conquest. Turkey, like Austria, is in the throes of a 
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financial crisis, induced by the utter impossibility of inoculating 
the Sultan’s household with economy, or his Treasury with 
honesty. The year has passed without any renewal of bloodshed 
in the Lebanon, though the danger is supposed not to be quite 
over yet. In the Herzegovina, the Ottoman Empire has appeared 
to still less advantage ; for a Turkish army and the best Turkish 
general have with difficulty held their own against a few tribes of 
mountaineers. Of the internal struggles which have marked the 
year in Russia we have but an indistinct knowledge; but the 
accounts which have reached us indicate a state of society which a 
very slight blunder may precipitate into revolution. Even in St. 
Petersburg, so slight a matter as the discontent of the students of 
the university at some new regulations produced a ferment alarm- 
ing enough to compel the Emperor’s pl return to his capital. 
In Poland matters have been far worse. A general revolt has only 
been prevented by measures of violent and apparently bloody 
repression. In Germany, the only incidents that have varied the 
even tenor of events, have been the attempt upon the King of 
Prussia’s life, and the formal ceremony of his coronation at Ko- 
nigsberg. The result of the recent elections gives promise that 
the liberties of Prussia, which in the hands of the police have so 
long been merely nominal, will at last become realities. In 
France, as in Austria and Turkey, despotic government has 
produced financial confusion; but it has set in in a 
milder form and with happier effects. A nominal but illusory 
increase of Parliamentary supervision is the use to which the 
Emperor has dexterously turned his fiscal embarrassments ; and 
it will perhaps enable him, without danger to his throne, to post- 
— for a short time his next aggressive movement. The cotton 

amine, and the embarrassment it has caused in France, have 
made economy necessary, because they have made fresh taxation 
impossible; and they would probably, if England were able 
to maintain her neutrality, force him to raise the American 
blockade. But fortune seems to have decreed that we should 
act the useful part of taking the chestnut out of the fire. 

But it is not for any events inthe Old World that the year 1861 
will be remembered in history. European convulsions appear to 
have been silenced for the moment by the all-absorbing interest 
of the calamities that have fallen upon America. A year ago, 
South Carolina had hardly taken the first steps towards secession. 
It seemed very doubtful whether her example would be 
followed, and still more unlikely that the movement, what- 
ever its area, would be made the ground of an aimless and 
barbarous war. The admirers of America in England were 
already calling on us for renewed acts of homage to the matchless 
civilization of that democracy which even preferred the loss of 
empire to the shedding of blood. Butsince that time events have 
marched with Transatlantic rapidity. The secession of one small 
State has become the armed revolt of half an empire. A million 
of men who twelve months ago were peaceful citizens of the same 
country are now encamped and under arms, and scheming each 
other’s destruction with a heartier good will than any but 
kinsmen-enemies can feel. A succession of combats has decided, 
without recall, that the creation of Washington is broken up—at 
the same time that desolating operations by sea and land 
have shown, and are even yet showing, how much vitality for 
evil the dying Union still possesses. The campaigns of the year 
have proved that Providence is not always on the side of the 
largest battalions, and that a confirmed habit of noisy bragging. 
may convert even troops of so-called Anglo-Saxon lineage into 
cowards. The contest has in every way redounded to the discredit 
of the North. The Federation began with a cause that was legally 
unimpeachable, and in many points of view calculated to attract 
sympathy to its side. It came forward as the assertor of legiti- 
macy against rebellion, of the ballot-box against the bullet, and, 
professedly at least, of freedom against slavery. It started with 
the warlike munitions, the navy, the wealth, and the established 
political organization of the United States upon its side. And 
yet, with all these advantages, it has been beaten in every impor- 
tant land encounter—it has failed to establish an effective 
blockade—it has been itself blockaded in its own capital—and 
has been kept at bay and foiled by an enemy who twelve months 
ago possessed neither troops nor arms, and was compelled to 
construct both a constitution and a government jn the face of 
imminent war. Its reputation mt have been less damaged 
if it had only failed in military operations, of which its experience 
has been small. But in this hour of trialevery executive institution, 
civil as well as military, has broken down. Never in the world’s 
history was a paper Constitution put to more complete and 
open shame. Both the public mentflchses and the policy of the 
President have justified his claim to the absolute insignificance 
by which alone that high office can be reached. His Ministers 
have been scarcely more competent, and they have been certainly 
less respectable. In a position requiring more than ordinary 
virtue and discretion, they have displa al the worst vices of the 
worst Governments of the Old Wor d. Their measures have 
been as arbitrary as those which Austria has been pursuing in 
Hungary ; and if they are not much belied, their venality has 
eclipsed even the proverbial venalityof Russia. Undertheir manage- 
ment enormous sums have been wasted without result, and the 
credit of the Union, both financially and politically, has dwindled 
day by day. At first the sympathies of this country were very 
decidedly with the North. We have no admiration for rebellion, 
and the statesmen of the South had vilified England 2o persis- 
tently and so malignantly that they had little claim on our 


national regard. The detestation of slavery which has fixed its 
hold so firmly on English minds inclined a great number of 
Englishmen to take part against the Southerners, who were its 
upholders, without waiting to inquire whether the Northerners 
were genuinely anxious for its overthrow. But, as months went 
on, the conduct of the North repelled from it its steadiest friends. 
Its writers outstripped all Southern precedent in animosity 
against England; and its Government cleared itself of all sus- 
picion of abolitionism by repeating again and again their willing- 
ness to confirm, ifnot to extend, the pro-slavery provisions of the 
Federal Constitution. Meanwhile, those who had been drawn 
by their political opinions to value the American Republic, 


and had mourned its impending dissolution as a calamity to — 


the cause of freedom, grew colder in their regrets as events went 
on. The sufferings of Maryland, and the imprisonments at La 
Fayette, and the muzzled press, and the violated courts of law, 
left no room for doubting the instinctively despotic tendencies of 
the politicians who had always phrases of freedom on their lips. 
Thus the public opinion of England recoiled with each mail’s 
news more and more decisively from the North. The narrow 
clique of Americanizing politicians who have worshipped the 
Union through good report and evil report for many along year— 
through protective tariffs, fugitive slave laws, through filibuster. 
ing and repudiation, and who would still continue to worship it 
though President Lincoln should set up a revolutionary tribunal 
and a guillotine—have not been tempted to desert their an- 
cient faith. But it burned in their hearts alone. All other sec- 
tions of English opinion had renounced all feelings of tenderness 
for the North at the time when the news of the outrage 
arrived which has given, in the eyes of every Englishman, 
a changed aspect and a changed interest to the struggle. The 
affair of the San Jacinto is graven too freshly and too deeply on 
every mind to need any reference to it here. Its weighty issues 
and its historical significance will belong to another year. It 
only throws upon the short residue of the year that is passing 
away the gloomy shadow of coming calamities to which none 
can look forward without dismay. 

The gaps which each year leaves in the ranks of those whose 
lives are matter of public interest are numerous and unusually 
important. Of those whose fame arose from literature, may be 
mentioned Sir Francis Palgrave, whose profound knowledge as 
an antiquary will not easily be ar and Mrs. Browning, 
whose poetry has always commanded a school of warm admirers. 
Sir Howard Douglas, after having attained in earlier years a 
considerable reputation in his profession, became still better 
known as an old man by the skill with which he wielded his pen 
in its behalf. Of politicians of smaller note, Lord Eglintoun and 
the King of Prussia may be mentioned. They have neither of them 
left any void, nor did they at the time of their death command 
any perceptible political influence. But they were both honest 
in the objects they had in view, and both chanced to be, though 
for intervals of different duration, placed in positions of eminence 
which brought into high relief the contrast between their 
mediocre abilities and attractive personal manners. Mankind 
value the latter qualification far above the former, and therefore 
they have both been regretted by thousands who never saw 
them but in a carriage or at a levée. But these are not the 
events which have conferred a funereal pre-eminence upon the 
year 1861. It is among the greatest, the most powerful, the 
most honoured, that death has been fearfully busy this year—and 
busy where we are least accustomed to expect his hand. Contrary 
to former experience, the central arches of the bridge a now 
to crumble most, and most frequently to fall through. Lord 
Campbell, indeed, departed full of years, as well as of honour, 
and Jeft behind him, to enhance our natural sorrow for the loss 
of an active legislator and a profound lawyer, no regrets for a 
eareer unfinished or a promise unfulfilled. Sir James Graham, 
too, though from the vigour of his hale frame and active mind 
no one could have presaged his impending death, had yet 
done his full share of work for his country, and received 
his full meed of fame. But our other great losses have been 
of lives cut short half-way, blighted in the flower while the 
fruit of their self-culture was still green, cheated of the years 
of crowning usefulness to which the earlier half of a public 
man’s career is only the apprenticeship. Cavour, Herbert, 
Albert—it is seldom that names in which so much of public con- 
fidence and public hope were wrapped up have met in the 
obituary of a single year. Each of them was cut short unex- 
goed in the midst of his labours, at the very moment when 

is services were most required and his loss seemed most 
irreparable. Lord Herbert was actually charged with no wider 
interests than those which belonged to one particular depart- 
ment of administration. Butina period when all our leading 
statesmen have served their time, and are one by one falling 
out of the ranks, his career, as that of the only successor fit to 
fill their vacant seats, was watched with an interest which no 
other of the subordinate statesmen could command. His loss, 
however, has been appreciated more by those who knew what he 
was capable of becoming than by mere bystanders. He has 
left no immediate void which it was difficult to fill up. It was 
different with the other two. By their services they had so 
won men’s hearts, and so bound up the nation’s destiny with 
their own that nothing can repair their loss. Nothing can give 
to Italy another leader so proved by the emergencies of the past, 
so strong in the popular confidence which a long and well-repaid 
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reliance upon his skill and courage had built up. Nothing can 
replace to England the wise, calm, self-denying guide, whose 
patience no distrust could irritate, whose philanthropy no jealousy 
could chill, and who never missed nor flinched from the narrow 
and often repulsive path which Constitutional Monarchy must 
tread. England has been strong in her institutions, and has 
boasted of them before other nations as of her peculiar glory. 
The boast is just, but who shall say how long it will endure? 
They have stood, in recent years of tempest, when others have 
crumbled away, in no small degree because of the virtue and 
wisdom that gave strength to the throne upon which, as on a 
keystone, they lean. It is impossible to enter upon an era 
of new trials, new conflicts, new convulsions, without feeling 
acutely the sorrowful, irreparable truth, that one half of that 
support is gone from us for ever. 


THE DARK SIDE OF POPULAR EDUCATION, 


i ee are few things harder than to convince the world that 
when we point out the faults, or defects, or weak side of 


any thing, or person, or institution, or system, we do not mean | 


to condemn altogether what we attack. Theoretically, people are 
very willing to allow that in this world everything, however good, 
has its drawbacks and shortcomings; but practically it is always 
taken as a slur on what is good, and an insult to those who 7 
themselves in any good work, to say that the good brings evil wit 
it, and that the work that is done is in some degree mischievous. To 
say, for instance, that education has its dark side, may be easily mis- 
construed into a depreciation of education. We think that educa- 
tion—that is, the diffusion through large masses of men of the kind 
of education which large masses can receive in the present state 
of the world—has its dark side as well as its bright one. At the 
same time it would be absurd to call in question the great pre- 
ponderance of good that education brings with it. We may be 
quite sure that education will not cease in Europe now that it has 
once fairly begun; and we may see equally that Europe will 
gain greatly by the process. We are now, perhaps, paying the 
penalty of those extravagant promises of rapid improvement 
which the friends of education held out when popular edu- 
cation was in its infancy. We have learnt that the hard- 
worked mechanic or ploughman who devotes himself, after 
a frugal tea, to the study of pure science or high art, 
is an animal at least as rare as a black swan. There are 
such creatures, but the run of swans are decidedly white, and 
the run of poor men do not care for much more than a peep at 
the old newspaper on which they impress the circular mark of 
their mug of beer. Some degree of ridicule has, therefore, been 
thrown over public education; but, after all idle dreams of a rapid 
change for the better in any section of mankind are over and 
gone, there remains such an amount of solid benefit to the poor, 
and to all those who a few years ago were uneducated, that no 
one need repent of having done his utmost to diffuse instruction. 
Nor are we inclined to attach very much weight to the complaint 
so frequently made, that one result of education has been to 
unsettle the poor, to make servants fine, and to teach village 
shopboys and milliners’ apprentices to pretend to each other 
that they are gentlemen and ladies. This is a feature—and cer- 
tainly it is an unpleasant feature—of an age of transition—of a 
time when society is entering on a new phase, and the relations 
that bind men together are daily becoming less those of personal 
dependence, and more those of contract and voluntary agreement. 
Education contributes to produce this change, but it only does so 
in conjunction with the increase of wealth, the greater facility of 
locomotion, the direct or indirect dominion of the leading Euro- 
pean countries over the world, and a great variety of other 
causes. The real evils of popular education are of a much 
more remote and subtle kind than this altered attitude of the 
poor. 

The most obvious of the ill effects which attend the populariza- 
tion of knowledge, is the tendency which this accommodation o 
instruction to unformed minds has to substitute the machinery 
of education for education itself. In order to produce the result 
of imparting what is to be known to persons little qualified to 
receive it, an elaborate apparatus is devised by which time and 
labour and thought are spared. Everything is popular. There 
are popular lectures, and popular explanations, and popular pic- 
tures, and popular dictionaries, grammars, and histories. A little 
learning is conveyed in the most simple and pleasant form possible. 
It is scarcely, however, true to say that the great bane of this is 
to puff the learners up and make them conceited and vain. In the 
first place, every good thing makes some people vain, and know- 
ledge must take its chance with other good things. Considering 
that a large number of persons are vain of being religious, we 
need not trouble ourselves much at finding that vanity can feed 
on the acquirement of all other forms of success. And, in the 
next place, the world in general is not vain of knowledge. It 
cares too little about it, and comes too easily by all of it that it 
possesses. There are very few shopboys who would not be much 
more vain of a finecurly head of hair than of knowing trigonometry. 
The effect of placing a little knowledge before a great many persons 
on easy terms is not to make them vain of having got it, so much 
as satisfied with a little when they might get more. It is this 
premature satisfaction and contentment of the mind which is 
the real danger. So long as education was open to only 


a very few of the lower classes, and it required great natural 
gifts and unwearied industry as well as singular good fortune 
or a boy born in the humbler ranks to get instruction, 
there was at least this advantage to balance the difficulties— 
that his ideal of education was not spoiled. He considered 
knowledge a thing very hard to attain to, and only to be won by 
sheer force of labour and unbroken courage. Now a poor boy 
gets a little learning so easily, and he has such an abundance of 
amusing lectures, and diagrams of the steam-engine, and pano- 
ramas of the Acropolis, offered him, that he feels wafted to the 
heights of knowledge without having the bore of climbing. Itis 
true that the ideal of education has not been lowered in England 
enerally, and that persistent maintenance of the ideal of the 
ighest education is constantly telling indirectly upon the views of 
education held by every one inthe country. But the preservation 
of a proper standard of knowledge has been greatly owing to 
what we may term the lucky accident of an enormous revenue 
having been secured by former generations for the teaching this 
generation those subjects which practically are found to do most 
for a high education. Engiand has been tied down to classical 
studies by the endowments of her schools and colleges. This has 
done much to neutralize the effects of popularising education, and 
we may be very thankful for it. But the danger exists, although 
we may have been kept from feeling its full force. 
All the teaching that has been going on for the last quarter of 
a century has also largely coloured the mode in which the rich» 
regard the poor, and not in all respects for the better. The poor 
have come to be looked on as the raw material for instruction, and 
the rich as destined to be the instructors. To be taught is the 
one great duty the poor have to fulfil. If they are willing to dis- 
charge this duty, they then play their proper part as obedient raw 
material. If they are restive, they must be either coerced or: 
broken—they must be either debarred from the solid advantages - 
the rich have to bestow, or they must be coaxed with broth or 
pudding or money to seek after knowledge. If they will not hear: 
a regular discourse, they must be persuaded or decoyed into pocket-: 
ing a tract. The rich naturally feel as schoolmasters towards 
their scholars when once this educational relation is established. 
Their first anxiety is to knowthat their schoolis getting on well,and 
that they have done the utmost they can to promote its success. 
Their second great wish is to set the poor a decent example, and to 
keep the credit of the educational staff up in general estimation. 
Very great good has come from this. The rich have interested 
themselves about the poor far more than they otherwise would 
have done, and they have been shamed into decency by their 
laudable desire to stand well with their scholars. But, after all,. 
the world is not a great school, and there is something forced 
and unreal in this treatment of the poor as school-children. 
We see the educational relation of the poor and rich represented 
in its most glaring form in the ordinary religious novel of the 
day. And when we have its extremest phase brought before us, 
we easily see that what is only one point of connexion between 
the two ranks is held in a very undue degree of pre-eminence. 
We remember that many of the wisest of those who have written 
about the poor have looked at things in a very different way. 
Wordsworth, for example, instead of holding himself up as the 
teacher of the poor, is always explaining how much he learnt 
from them. e is the pupil, the admirer, the friend 
of the poor man, not his superior teacher and patron. Sir 
Walter Scott, again, who certainly understood the struc- 
ture of society as well as most men of his day, always 
paints the poor man as having a standing of his own and a 
dignity and independence which he is capable of maintaining 
with effect. Let any one compare the treatment of the poor in 
the Antiquary or Guy Mannering with that in the stories of 
religious lady novelists, and he will at once be struck with the 
difference. 1t is not that in the latter the people talk —— 
There is no reason why Scott's characters should not touch on 
religious subjects. It is that in the religious novel the poor are 
— at school, and in Scott they are always home for the 
holidays. 
There can also be no doubt that popular education tends to 
fetter thought. It is obvious why this is so. If you wish to teach 
large numbers of people so as to make learning easy and agree- 
able to them, you must give them what they will take to with 
tolerable readiness; and what is once given you must stick to. 
The very poor—those who are entirely at the disposal of the rich, 
and who must take the education offered them, or have none—do 
not greatly affect the nature of the instruction offered them. 
But those who are somewhat above the poor—who consider them- 
selves as conferring, quite as much as receiving, a favour, if they 
submit to be educated—insist on having some attention paid to 
their tastes. The sort of people who are forced into asso- 
ciations of what are called Young Christians cannot tell . 
whether the information im to them is true or valuable, 
but they can tell whether it is cut after the approved pattern. 
They resent innovations, not because they see what chan 
mean, but because they feel as a corporation feels if its charter 
is attacked. Any alteration of thought also involves a great re- 
modelling of machinery, and this is very vexatious. Let us 
suppose that a thousand schools are at work, and that it is possible 
to prove that a part of their teaching is erroneous. Their hooks 
are of course tainted with the error—the books it has cost so 
much trouble to get written, and to have published, and to buy. 


All the scholars who are at all forward have duly learned the 
error. They must help to teach the less advanced, and they 
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can only teach as they have been taught. The masters and | 
mistresses have long accustomed to disseminate this error, 
and could hardly teach unless they were permitted to hand it on 
as usual. The visitors and the cl en have been always in the 
habit of accepting this error in their examinations, and it might 
raise many difficult questions and instil a general feeling of insecu- 
rity and uneasiness, if they introducea change. It istherefore much 
simpler to deny that the error is an error at all, and to put down 
as much as possible those who will annoy their neighbours by 
looking to the truth. And the system of popular education ~ 
plies very effectual weapons for silencing obtrusive thinkers. It 
1s a serious thing to have to face a legion of scholars and teachers 
and sshool patrons. If they are all set to hoot an offender, the 
din is enough to frighten any but a man of very stout heart. 
Undoubtedly, other causes are at work to make freedom of 
thought possible, but the system of popular education works 


' largely in the opposite direction. It is scarcely too much to wh 
t 


that were its operation unchecked, it would fossilize the thoug 
that happened to prevail in England at the period when it was 
first started, and preserve it unaltered in form, though perfectly 
dead, to distant generations. 


FRIENDS. 


_— is a time of year when it is expected, at any rate, that 
we shall feel hearty and genial—a state of mind which, among 
other things, implies that we are thinking a deal of our 
friends, and feeling warmly towards them. Friends and Christ- 
mas—friends and the New Year—are indissolubly associated in 
the calendar of feeling and sentiment. It may, therefore, seem an 
il-timed cynicism to pause at such a season to ask what words 
mean which have so universal an acceptation, which are so abso- 
jutely familiar to all the world. For, if friends and friendship 
are not household words, what are? Every one with a roof 
over his head seems to know all about it. We take for granted 
we have friends—we cannot doubt that all our readers have 
many friends. But when we come to think of it, it is perhaps 
less a matter of course, by a good deal, whether we have—not 
any people, it strikes us, have a great 

many friends who have not one, in any distinct sense ; and per- 
haps this one, where it exists, may indicate a different sort of 
temper altogether from a great many, as implying a capacity for 
friendship which is surely by no means necessary for the possession 
ef a dozen, for whom we have nevertheless an amountof sincere re- 
gard. There are people who take it as much a matter of course that 
men have friends as that they havechildren. That is, friendship with 
them is a common natural instinct, certain to find a sphere. But 
we suspect there is no greater discrepancy between general 
assumption and fact than in this matter of friendship. This 
suspicion, indeed, lurks in all literature, each generation being 
pronounced in turn by its satirists and moralists to be especially 
unfitted by its vices tor the practice of friendship. It o— we 
confess, often appeared to ourselves that our own times are not 
congenial for its exercise. We have had a theory that men are 
too much occupied—that the stream of life is too hurried—that 
people are too independent and full of their own concerns for 
friendship. We revert to the days before railroads and the 
~ post and universal philanthropy—from Gray and Mason, 
oe hoy and Hurd, Mrs. Carter and Miss Talbot, up to fabu- 
jous ages—and think that was the time for two souls to be linked 
in a happy, lasting association. But we find Dr. Johnson, 
who also lived before the new epoch, in his longest words 
pronouncing multitudes in his day to be “ unqualified for a 
constant warm reciprocation of benevolence, as they are 
incapacitated for any other elevated excellence by a per- 
petual attention to their interests ard universal subjection to 
their passions, so that the greater part of mankind content them- 
selves without it.” And it is the same, look where we will. There 
has always been a golden age, remote from the writer's expe- 
rience, in which friendship flourished and left examples for all 
time. We infer, then, that it has always been a virtue more 
talked about than seen in full development ; and when we attempt 
to define friendship, it is only too easy to understand why it 
should be so. Not every one can inspire a purely” disinterested 
affection, which we suppose friendship must be considered. No 
one can call natural or conjugal affection purely disinterested, 
nor yet so nicely dependent on certain definite qualities. Many, 
we all can see, are devoted husbands and wives, parents and chil- 
dren, who have it not in them to be friends. They have friendly 
feelings; but for friendship, we must remodel them altogether 
before we can conceive them chosen friends—we do not say of 
ourselves, but of any body. It being so, we must consider it 
fortunate that friendship is by no means so essential to most 
people's hagpiness as they vaguely assume it to be. Nobody 
can do without natural ties of some sort, but we observe that 
many do very well without the tie of what, in any true sense, 


ean be called friendship, and never know they are doing 


without it. 

But, true as this may be, we are none of us willing to believe 
ourselves of the obtuse class. We feel capable of friendship 
ourselves—we would wiliingly believe ourselves able to inspire 
it. We feel that something would have been wanting to the 
development of our nature but for some friend or friends with 
whom we have shared happy, elevating hours which consciously 
strengthened and invigorated our moral frame—friends for whom, 


while we live, we hope to retain the feelings which now warm our 
hearts. We don’t talk much in this strain if we are wise, but the 
sentiment exists all the same. We know the pleasures of sym- 
pathy, and how it is when two minds finely strung vibrate readil 
and truly together. "We know the sensation of an exact fit, an 
how soothing and comforting it is to mind as well as body. The 
answering glance, the smile, the subtle fusion of feeling—we have 
our experiences of them all, if it were well to tell them. And 
wherever there is congeniality of mind and feeling, whether with 
one or many, this is friendship. It is quite possible to have 
many friends for whom we may entertain this choice sentiment 
as far as we go along with them. But the historical typical 
friendship, where two minds jump in perfect unison, and 
whose excellences and deficiencies are so disposed that each 
supplies all that the other needs, is something beyond this. 
An exact reciprocation and harmony is always assumed to have 
a touch of the conjugal and exclusive; but, indeed, all 
friendship implies choice, and choice is generally limited. 
In this stricter sense, then, there are sortie multitudes who 
have not a friend. They feel friendly to a great many ee 
but that concentration and selection which is implied by 
friendship is not in their way. To be able—we do not now 
‘say to inspire—but to confer direct preference, is not in every- 
body’s power. Many of the so-called friendliest people we know 
earn that epithet by caring for everybody eqnally, confiding in all 
alike—in any one who will listen or talk and appear to be inte- 
rested in their concerns, and on whom, by communicating a private 
matter, they feel for the moment that they are conferring a favour, 
because they know it ought not to be indiscriminately related. It 
is hard to be displeased by a confidence to which we have no 
claim, and yet we must deny to the person who makes it the 
capacity for friendship properly so called. A real friendship 
can scarcely be formed till a need is felt; and people who can 
tell anything to anybody never feel that need. And yet 
there is the seeming paradox, that youth—the frank, careless, 
trusting season—is, in fact, the time for making friends. But 
frankness is only seemingly opposed to reticence. In mere 
blabbing and incontinence of speech we would back certain 
middle-aged men and women against all the wunder- 
graduates and school-girls in the world; for these have, most 
of them, still some sanctum in their minds for subjects unfit for 
ogre hearers. And this prompts the idea of friendship. 

oung people talk confidently of their friends—they never 
doubt, nor would we have them doubt, their capacity for friend- 
ships, and in fact theirs is the time to form them. For as it is 
certain that pleasure, the indulgence of a natural pure instinct, 
should, however guided by discretion, be the motive—that is, we 
should desire to join ourself to another because we like him—so 
youth and early manhood is the time when these likings are 
most readily formed and reciprocated. It is true, however, that 
in most cases where young men think they are forming friend- 
ships they are only enjoying present companionship. Time alone 
can prove whether the sympathy is real or only apparent, or 
rather, how deep it goes. Circumstances produce apparent conge- 
niality—these pS and the friends go their several ways. It is 
no reproach to either that, meeting again after ten years, the old 
feeling subsides into calm good wiil, the things they now care for 
meeting with no response. This is not real inconstancy, though it 
sometimes gets called hard names; but friendship deserving the 
name must imply some unity of feeling on those points on whi 
both think most deeply, and in which their dearest interests are 
involved. Daily contact will do much, and near neighbours may, 
from habit, keep friends who differ on even vital points, but they 
cannot sustain the feeling in absence. Vows and resolutions may 
do something to maintain a friendship begun in early youth; but, 
before the mind is formed, or yet knows its views or its powers, it 
cannot fix its future relations with other minds, under the ordeal 
of change and separation; and though mutual services keep 
ve in repair, nothing but community of feeling can make 
it live. 

The author of Jom Brown in Ozford, in his desire to make 
young men draw the proper distinction between the true friend 
and the boon companion, strikes us as giving a very undue pro- 
minence to this article of service in the test he offers. “ op 
he says, “your friend stripped of everything in the world 
a pair of trousers and ashirt, without a name, dropped down into 
the middle of Holborn or Piccadilly, would you go to him then 
and there, and lead him from amidst the cabs and omnibuses, and 
take him home and feed and clothe him, and stand by him against 
the world to your last sovereign and your last leg of mutton? 
If you would not, you have no right to call him by the sacred 
name of friend.” For this predicament to be as real as it seema, 
it would imply in the imaginary friend an alarming ee pre | 
to get into scrapes, which we do not desire to see in any fri 
of ours. But this is not our main ground of objection. It is 
quite true that we ought to be ready to make such sacrifices 
for our friend as are compatible with our other obligations, but 
Mr. Hughes’ image disturbs that idea of independence and 
equality which is essential to true friendship, without which 
it cannot be contracted, and without which, in its full perfection, 
it cannot exist. There could be no friendship proper between 
the man dragged thus out of the gutter and his rescuer. A new 
relation is established—gratitude on one side and patronage on 
the other. Whenever the equilibrium is violently disturbed, 
friendship must wane; and the very test proposed is injurious 
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‘to the romance and tenderness of the idea. The true friend will 
not be wanting wher the time comes, but he cannot measure his 
affection by a gauge which seems to insult the object of it. 

The popular notion of a friend is one privileged by his regard 
‘to make himself disagreeable ; and we know, on the highest 
authority, that it is his duty not to spare us, on fitting occasions 
for severity. But friendship, though tested and proved by adver- 
sity, is, like all pleasant things, nursed in smiles and sunshine. 
Youth is the time when life is most sunny, and when most 
characters show some grace and promise; so it is the received 
time for making friends. But each life has occasional renewals 
-of youth—Indian summers—very congenial for this tie, when the 
reaction follows on some great trial or sorrow, and the mind is at 
leisure and open to new impressions. Busy, cheerful middle-life is 
exempt from the need, it has no time for new interests; and time 
is essential both fo: ile formation and maintenance of friendship 
at whatever period co: racted. And this gives youth another of its 
advantages—its time is not filled up by the routine of settled 
life. Young men can show each other their minds in the lapse 


be ram | the friend of a person with whom we are dull, or sullen, 
or stupid, or otherwise held in check ; and yet intelligent and very 
good sort of people have sometimes, without deliberate intention, 
this evil influence over us. We would gladly keep by us on all 
occasions of life the man in whose company our faculties brighten, 
who makes us feel clear-headed, far-seeing, original, generous 
and amiable ; nor can he be the perfect friend we have in our eye 
unless he performs this agreeable feat of magic on all who are so 


_ happy as to possess him. 


of.careless, uncounted hours. We are not advocating waste of | 
time, buéa friend cannot be won without an expenditure of time | 


that some call waste. Shakspeare uses the word as best ex- 
pressing the intereourse that nourishes friendship. 
wasted the time with Bassanio. Time alone permits those 
transitions from grave to gay which reveal the whole man; and 
friendship, however serious, cannot live in seriousness only. 
That man, it is well said, will not long be agreeable whom we 
see only in times of severity. A friend should not only be firm 
in the day of distress, but gay in the hour of jollity. All people, 
it is true, are not merry or witty under any inspiration, but the 

must show what mirth they have, and a readiness to be cheered. 
Shakspeare, indeed, is so impressed with friendship as a joyous, 
inspiriting emotion, that he even bends the heroic type vo his 
model; and the friendship of Achilles and Patroclus is nursed 
on very much the same aliment asthatof two young guardsmen of 


our own time. As they repose in careless ease, heroes and the | 


deeds of heroes are regarded as “ stuff for these two to make 
radoxes ;” and while Patroclus mimics Agamemnon and old 
estor— 
The large Achilles, on his prest bed lolling, 
From his deep chest laughs out a loud applause. 


Our poet could not conceive of heroic friendship without this 
absolute careless content in each other’s society; and in such 
mirth alternating with deep counsel, he supposed the friendship 


was nourished which became immortal. It is true that the | 


merest companionship, the most transient liking may have the same 


origin ; but friendship does not rely on the weight and formality | 


of its opening—that must depend on age and character—but on 


nobility of nature and the amount of congeniality which time | 


and experience bring to light. For friendship, then, there must 
at one period have been constant and free conversation. Letters 


are all very well. The correspondence of close friends furnishes | 


the best examples of letter-writing ; and a union of minds thus 
maintained has the advantage in point of dignity, being free 
from the rubs and jealousies hardly separable from constant 
personal interecurse ; but we have not much faith in that friend- 
ship which is content with letters, and does not make constant 
efforts for the more genial and closer encounter of hand and eye, 
of actual face to face. Without this there may be kind feeling 
and preference ; but warmth is wanting, and warmth is essential 
to friendship. 

Thus temperament, rather than any exact scale of virtue, may 


Antonio | 


the Trent im 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR PRIVATEERING? 


j ig North American faction in England has never ceased, 
4 from the date of the outrage on the Zrent, to assert that the 
risk of collision between belligerents and neutrals is wholly at- 
tributsble to the obstinacy of the British Government. The 
Morning Star, which caricatures Mr. Bright’s preference for 
foreign countries and his antipathy to his own, daily reiterates 
the statement that the Federal Government has, on more than 
one occasion, offered to accept the maritime articles of Paris, 
with or without a beneficial extension of their terms. It is said 
that Mr. Marcy’s proposal would have rendered the stoppage of 
ible, and that the swarms of Federal privateers 
which are about to torment or annihilate English commerce 
would have been incapacitated from mischief by the acceptance 
of Mr. Seward’s tardy offers. It is useless to argue against the 
| theory that England is oom in the wrong, an“ always certain 
to be beaten. Let it be admitted that the Trent offered gra- 
' tuitous provocation to the San Jacinto, and that North Ame- 
' rican privateers will sweep English shipping from the seas, 
' although they may have no unblockaded ports to receive their 
prizes. Opposite prophecies and probabilities may be set against 
one another, especially as the anticipations both of Englishmen 
and of would-be Americans are certain to be coloured by their 
respective wishes. The events of recent history may be brought 
to a more definite issue. Whether maritime law is consistent 
with reason and justice, or unduly severe upon neutrals, it is not 
true that the American Government bas been practically willing 
to relax it; nor has England, since the Treaty of Paris, opposed 
any reasonable modification. The United States are exclusively 
responsible for the maintenance of privateering; and it is b 

| their deliberate choice that, as between themselves and England, 
the rigorous maxims of former times still prevail against the in- 
| terests of neutrals. No plan which has yet been pro 

| exempts contraband of war from seizure ; and, consequently, the 
retext for violating the neutral flag of the Trent would have 
| been neither more nor less plausible if the supposed offers of the 
| American Government had been accepted by England. The 
| prejudices of faction rather explain than excuse apologies for 
exceeding the law, which are based on the ground that the in- 
| jured party has formerly concurred in making the law itself too 
| stringent and comprehensive. If the immunities of neutrals are 
_ to be tamely surrendered to every wrong-doer, it must be wholly 
| useless to extend them. The limitations on the rights of belh- 
' gerents which were introduced into European public law by the 
| Treaty of Paris, even if they had not been repudiated by the 
| Federal Government, woul have no bearing whatever on the 
affair of the Trent. There was no question, in that case, whe- 
, ther a neutral flag covers enemy’s goods, and the San Jacinto 
relied on a regular commission, and not on letters of marque. 


determine a man’s capacity for friendship. It is a high quality; | _ The Great Powers of Europe agreed, in 1856, on four propo- 
but the best men, as we see them, are not necessarily the most sitions, w::ich were immediately afterwards submitted to the 
zealous friends. The philanthropist, if engrossed by a great American Government for its approval and adhesion. The neutral 
idea, is not in a state for active friendship, nor would we choose | flag henceforth covers all cargoes; the goods of neutrals on 
the man who feels in all cases sufficient for himself, how- | board an enemy’s ship are exempt from capture ; privateering is 


ever much he commands our respect. A bad man, of course, 
cannot be a friend. for he is selfish and a prey to his lower pro- 

sities. But this sentiment being necessarily stimulated by 
inclination, it is evident that natural graces have it over painfully- 
acquired virtues. Obvious restraint and eonspicuous self-control 


are often admirabie, but rarely attractive ; and so long as these | 


ualities are in play, they check all advances towards intimacy. 
et as opposites are often drawn towards one another, even these 
seemingly forbidding characteristics may suggest ideas of sup- 
port and reliance to impulsive tempers, whilst the colder nature 
might in his turn feel the charm of spontaneous, unguarded ex- 
pression. Whatever defects we have to look over in our friends 
—and indulgence and toleration are called for in every friendship 
—one thing we think is essential, that towards the chosen friend, 
at least, there should be freedom from affectation and the power 
to forget self. An outer coating of pretence is, perhaps, to be 
tolerated so long as a man is open and truetous; but if the taint 
goes deeper friendship is out of the question. 
Sincerity joins itself to friendship as a matter of course. We 
own to preferring the amiable sort which has not a keen eye for 
our faults. Honesty, and that faithfulness in keeping our secrets 


the breach of which the wise man treats as the unpardonable sin,,. 


follow in the same train; and if our friend joins with these, imagi- 
nation enough to over-estimate our good qualities, so much the 
better. Under such conditions, the greatest contrasts of temper 
and intellect are not only permissible, but motives for choice. 
Tf only the pair are so constituted that each can bring out the 
other's best, all the requirements are amply fulfilled. We cannot 


abolished ; and it is formally declared that blockades are 
valid when they are effective. The abandonment of the ancient 
doctrine, that an enemy’s goods might be seized on boerd any 
private vessel, was urgently desired by the Continental Powers, 
and the concession was, on the whole, conducive to English inte- 
| rests. The assertion of the claim has often converted neutrals 
into enemies; and in any future war it would probably have 
allied all maritime States with the hostile belligerent. It is not 
to be assumed from former precedents that England herself may 
never be in a condition to profit by the enlarged privileges of 
neutrals. Ifthe United States had not insisted on retaining the 
extreme rigour of maritime law, English vessels would even now 
find some security from annoyance in a system which exempted, 
except in the case of contraband, all cargoes from investigation 
and from seizure. The second proposition of Paris, by which 
neutral cargoes are rendered inviolable, had always been asserted 
by English Courts of Admiralty, in opposition to foreign jurists 
of different countries. The restriction of blockades, though it 
was disputed during the war at the beginning of the century, 
had long since become a recognised rule of public law. If the 
English Plenipotentiaries made any sacrifice by agreeing that 
the flag should cover the cargo, they received for their country 
an ample equivalent in the abolition of letters of marque. ‘ 
Power which has the strongest navy, and the largest mercantile 
marine, has the smallest need to employ privateers, and is the 
most liable to suffer by their depredations. 


The Americans have also a large amount of commercial ship- 
ping, and, in the contingency of a war with England, their losses 
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inn might probably overbalance the damage which 
ir private cruisers could inflict. Their Government, however, 
in considering the Articles of Paris, was justified in forming its 
own judgment of the true interests of the country, and Mr. 
Pierce, through his Secretary of State, Mr. Marcy, formally 
rejected the offer of the Great Powers as a whole. He had, of 
course, no option to divide propositions which were inseparabl 
connected, inasmuch as they formed the general result of reci- 
procal concessions. ‘To the remainder of the scheme Mr. Marcy 
offered no objection, but he entered into an elaborate apology for 
the employment of privateers. It was not, he said, the policy of 
the United States to maintain a powerful navy, and, in the event 
of an English war, the contest could only be rendered equal by 
an appeal to private patriotism to enlist in the militia of the seas. 
This argument was, like much American rhetoric, utterly with- 
out foundation in reality, for a militia ought to share in military 
operations, and experience has shown that, as might have been 
expected, privateers never fight. Speculators take out letters of 
marque for the sake of capturing rich prizes, and not from a dis- 
interested appetite for unfruitful glory. As, however, the Presi- 
dent had absolute power over his own decision, it was not worth 
while to examine the Secretary’s reasons. If the Americans 
thought that their own strength and security would be increased 
hy the use of privateers, statesmen could only acquiesce in their 
retention of the practice, and democratic philanthropists might 
be trusted to demonstrate, on fit occasions, that the rejection of 
a beneficent proposal by America was somehow the fault of 
England. 


Mr. Marcy, notwithstanding his eulogy on privateering, offered 
to adhere to the Convention of Paris, on condition that an addi- 
tional article should provide for the total exemption of private 
property from capture at sea. ‘The proposal, though it was 
novel and startling, was so highly advantageous to England that 
the Government would probably have accepted it at once, if it 
had not been necessary to act in concert with all the Powers who 
had signed the Treaty of Paris. The communicatioa was received 
during the latter part of the session of 1856, and Lord Palmerston 
had only one opportunity of expressing in the House of Com- 
mons his disposition to give the project favourable consideration. 
Perhaps in common with journalists who, in the Saturday Review 
and elsewhere, pointed out the expediency of closing with the 
American proposal, the English minister may have entertained 
well-founded doubts of the sincerity of the offer. During the 

‘ whole discussion, the Cabinet of Washington had, with an agree- 
able candour, confined their arguments to' the discussion of their 
own interests as belligerents in the probable hypothesis of a war 
with England ; yet, by adopting the Articles of Paris, and by 
also relieving merchant vessels from the risk of capture, they 
would have left the English navy at liberty to abandon all care 
for the protection of the seas, 80 that an overwhelming force 
might have been employed in the blockade of every American 
port. The oversight, if the oddity of the proposal was not rather 
vo be attributed to design, was speedily corrected. Before the 

‘English Government had returned any answer, Mr. Buchanan, 
who succeeded Mr. Pierce, withdrew Mr. Marcy's offer, except 
on condition that it should be accompanied by an abandonment 

‘of the right of blockade, or, in other words, of hostile operations 
at sea. It would be useless to maintain a navy to fight a hostile 
navy, when both combatants were precluded from profiting by a 
victory to inflict any damage on the enemy. Only an American 
pe meg could have kept his countenance in making such an 
offer to the greatest naval Power in the world; yet it is perhaps 

-on the contemptuous silence which formed the only answer of 
the English Government, that Mr. Bright’s partisans rely when 
they a the responsibility of the Americans for the continued 
rigour of the maritime law. 


Neither Mr. Pierce nor Mr. Buchanan had foreseen the pos- 
sibility of a contest with an enemy who, in default of a navy, 
would in his turn depend on the buccaneering “ militia of the 
seas.” At the commencement of the civil war, exaggerated ap- 
‘prehensions were entertained respecting Southern privateers, 
and Mr. Seward, with an awkward audacity, endeavoured to avert 
the danger by volunteering a retractation of the fosmer refusal 
to acquiesce in the Treaty of Paris. European statesmen would 
scarcely have affected to believe that a rejected offer remained 


permanently open to acceptance, nor would any ordinary Power, 


after supporting alone the extreme rights of belligerents, have 
_ proposed to relax them for its own safety and convenience in the 
middle of a war. It was obvious to Cis-Atlantic unders‘andings that 
the Confederate States, as recognised belligerents, took with them 
all the rights of war which were possessed by the former Union 
at the moment of disruption. The acceptance of Mr. Seward’s 
proposal would have been highly beneficial to England, but it 
would have involved a shameless breach of the neutrality which 
had recently been proclaimed. The Government can scarcely 
claim extraordinary credit for abstaining from a wrongful inter- 
ference, although peacemongers blame it for not committing a 
wanton act of war, and philanthropists regret that Southern pri- 
vateersmen will not be murdered, at least by English authorities, 
under the false — that in contemplation of law they are 
pirates. Love of country, according to Cicero, includes in itself 
all other affections ; and, conversely, it would seem that hatred 
of one’s native country and its institutions comprehends and out- 
-does all ordinary kinds of animosity. 


AN ASSAULT OF ARMS, 


Kx persons now-a-days either know or care “a about 
the once famous art of fencing. So long as swords were 
worn and duelling was not unfrequent, the masters of this art were 
in high repute, forthey taught not only a graceful accomplishment, 
but also a means of preserving life without sacrificing honour. 
Fencing is at present only known in this country as a healthful 
and agreeable exercise, and, even in this character, it receives 
less attention than it deserves. It will probably surprise a good 
many readers to be informed that on this day week there was 
held what was called an “ assault of arms” at Willis’s Rooms, 
in which the principal performer was a Polish lady, Madlle. 
Linowska, who is a professor of the art of self-defence. We are 
not able to state where this lady finds pupils, or what encourage- 
ment she may have received to devote herself to such an unusual 
study. If she depends upon the curiosity which may be excited to 
see a lady fence, we should fear that, in this country at least, her 
prospects cannot be brilliant. It is true that when she appeared last 
week, a moderate number of persons interested in fencing were 
collected to witness her performance. But it 1s scarcely to be 
expected that even this small success can be repeated, and at the 
same time we should utterly despair of seeing the accomplishment 
which Madlle. Linowska teaches take its place among the “ ex- 
tras” of the prospectus of any ladies’ school. It may be added, 
that this fair professor of the noble art of self-defence would be 
likely to labour under the further difficulty of a want of oppo- 
nents to draw out her skill. It is obvious that in such a contest 
a man would get no credit if he won, while he would make 
rather a poor figure if he lost. In spite, however, of the privi- 
leges of her sex, Madlle. Linowska did, on her late public 
appearance, find three professional antagonists ; but it was not at 
all surprising that her invitation to amateurs to cross foil with her 
obtained no response. - 

An exhibition of really skilful fencing ought, we think, to ex- 
cite more interest than is usually manifested in such displays in 
England. In the first place, such an exhibition enables the spec- 
tator to understand better the many descriptions of duels and 
other encounters with the sword which occur in novels. Sir 
Walter Scott has written many spirited scenes which show that 
he knew something about the use of the sword as well as of other 
weapons. The description of the combat between Julian Peveril 
and the long-legged retainer of the Duke of Buckingham, in a 
London street, is as good as anything of this kind which we 
remember. The cousins applause of the watermen who 
form a ring around the combatants, the anxiety of Peveril for the 
safety of the lady he was protecting, his consequent inattention, 
and the slight flesh-wound which recalls him to the defence of his 
own life, the effort by which he rouses himself to vigorous action, 
and the sudden change in the aspect of the fight when he puts 
forth all his skill—these circumstances form a picture very 
different from the hasty daub of an inferior artist, who can only 
state, in general terms, that his hero is a match with any 
weapon, or with none, for any enemy or number of enemies 
who may venture to assail him. The cries of the delighted 
watermen, “Finely thrust!” ‘Curiously parried!” “ Fairly 
pinked, by ——!” seem to sound in our ears as we watch the 
movements, in Peveril’s master hand, of a weapon which is at 
once sword and shield. It is difficult for those who have not 
witnessed a performance of first-rate swordsmen to conceive how 
perfect is the defence afforded by a slight turn of the wrist, 
and how small an opening suffices, if promptly seized, to render 
further defence hopeless. The majority of English people who 
have any notion at all of what fencing means, have derived that 
notion from the stage, and particularly from the familiar scene 
in Hamlet. It is a pity that the poet could find no other means 
of finishing off his characters than by that improbable device 
of making the fencers exchange foils in a sort of scramble. But 
it is likely that many observers would be less critical in this re- 
spect than ourselves. The scene is usually very effective, and it 
would be more so if English actors were better trained to use 
their weapons. An actor of the highest aim, however, takes care 
to be thoroughly instructed in this as in every other accomplish- 
ment which can contribute to win the prize ot his ambition. He 
knows that a well-trained fencer not only handles a sword or a 
foil like one who understands what he is about, but also that he 
will gain from this exercise ease, and grace, and dignity in every 
movement. Before Othello has been one minute on the stage, a 
practised eye can tell whether he bas been properly taught to 
wield the weapon which he wears. ‘ihe French and 
Italian actors and singers who appear at our theatres gene- 
rally set an example in this respect which our own country- 
men would do well to imitate. We may mention Sign 
Mario, among foreign, and Mr. Charles Kean, among English, 
artists as always handling a sword as becomes the high-born 
gentlemen whom they may represent. We might name other 
so-called artists who appear to know no more of this branch of 
their art than they have picked up in a few brief lessons. It is 
a common error to suppose that fencing and similar accomplish- 
ments may be learned in the short and hasty courses of instruc- 
tion in which some professors undertake to teach them. Perha 
a little‘learning is better than none at all, but there is a very wi 
difference between knowing how to do a thing and doing it. The 
majority of civilians are not likely to find fencing of much use 
except as an exercise ; and of course its efficacy for that pur 
requires not days, but years, to be fully felt. It 1s, however, strictly 
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true that every weapon capable of giving a blow or thrust will be 
guided more effectively by a hand and eye which have been well 
trained in the lessons of the fencing-school. Certainly all officers, 
whether of the army, navy, or volunteers, would do well to study 
how tousetheswords which are suspended at their sides. They may, 
if they have not opportunity formore, confine themselvesto learnin 
the ordinary sword-exercise ; but if they desire to be neat an 
quick swordsmen, they should begin by a thorough course of 
xa with the foil before attempting to handle a more cum- 

rous weapon. Fencing has, indeed, fallen very far from the high 
position which it held in the days of the great Italian and French 
masters, who cultivated it to a degree of perfection hardly con- 
ceivable by those who have not read their elaborate treatises and 
studied the infinite variety of beautiful drawings by which they 
illustrated them. The practice of fencing can only be recom- 
mended now as one among many methods of giving grace and 
agility to the human frame. But it certainly is unsurpassed in 
efficacy for these objects ; and besides, it supplies a resource which 
may unexpectedly become valuable, so that its claims are still 
strong to hold a place in the programme of education of a finished 
a. We may say further, that it possesses quite an 

istoric interest, and we believe that even an uninstructed eye 
would see in an encounter between two accomplished fencers a 
very high degree of beauty. * 

e are not able as honest critics to ascribe to Madlle. Linowska 
the highest degree of merit as what ought, we suppose, to be called 
maitresse d’armes. Her method of saluting her opponent and the 
audience, and the way in which she went through the preliminary 
exercise of thrusting and parrying in guarte and tierce, were 
graceful; but when it came to the real tug of war—that is, when 
length and strength of limb were wanted for vigorous atiack—the 
opinion which we had ventured to form beforehand became con- 
firmed. And in spite of all those formidable ladies who insist 
upon the masculine aptitudes of their sex, we shall now venture 
to assert that fencing had better be left to gentlemen, as being one 
of the very few things which they are likely to do better than 
ladies. We of course except such fencing as might be necessary for 
alady who should undertake to play Romeo, or Sir Harry Wildair, 
orany othercharacter from that department of stage business which 
ladies have either divided with gentlemen or have usurped from 
them. In amere exhibition of measured and graceful movements 
it would be strange indeed if ladies could not at least equal gentle- 
men. When it comes, however, to that sort of fencing which is 
meant to represent as nearly as may be an actual combat, there 
is a demand, not only for ease and grace and ag but for 
force ; and here we are compelled to say that Madlle. Linowska 
would have disappointed us if our expectations had not been 
moderate. We se she will not take it ill if we confess to 
having remembered during her performance that she wasa woman, 
and nota man. To borrow a ladies’ phrase, we thought that 
her performance was very good indeed, “ considering.” She has 
a neat and quick defence, but we thought the style of her attack 
objectionable, and—as we should say, necessarily—it wanted 

wer. Nevertheless, Madlle. Linowska gained a fair share of 
its in each of her three encounters, and certainly her success 
was always handsomely applauded. It may interest some 
readers to be informed that she wore a short dress of dark 
velvet, and had in her hair two or three white roses. Round her 
neck she had only a narrow white collar turned over her dress, 
and we thought that this exposure of the throat to a chance 
thrust was as imprudent as it is unusual. We cannot conscien- 
tiously say that her performance afforded a very lively entertain- 
ment, nor was our cheerfulness enhanced by the vigorous 
exertions of a brass band which had evidently been used to 
open-air playing in some very noisy thoroughfare. There were, 
of course, engagements with sticks and sabres, as well as with 
foils ; and there was also sparring between a short professional 
boxer and one or two tall privates or non-commissioned officers 
of the Guards, which we must confess appeared to please the 
company quite as well as the more elegant performance which 
they had especially come to see. It would be vain to dissemble 
the fact that Mr. Plantagenet Green divided the honours of the 
night pretty evenly with Madlle. Linowska. Mr. Green is a 
negro whose skin takes a particularly brilliant polish, and whose 
face has been so flattened by nature that pugilistic art can do 
but little in the way of levelling its slight protuberances. The 
assault was held in a room often used for philanthropic meetings. 
Probably it was not the first time that sympathy for the negro 
had been evoked upon those boards. The only novelty lay in 
the method. 


OUR TROOPS AND THE WINTER IN CANADA. 


a. so much as now have we had cause to regret that 
the rejoicings of 1858 at the supposed success of the 
Atlantic telegraph were premature. Within two days of the 
meeting of the Cabinet Council held to frame our demand, we 
should have known its effect on the American mind, had that 
enterprise proved permanently successful. It is, however, 
useless to repine ; and we can only hope that the next attempt 


- may be more skilfully or more fortunately made. Eleven 


days is the average length of weranse out, and a little less 
time is usually allowed to vessels homeward bound. Whether 
the expected answer arrives by a Cunard or Montreal steamer, 
her name is likely to be long remembered ; and all honour to the 
ship and her captain from whom we learn the first intelligence ! 


Meanwhile, some description of the country and climate to 
which we have sent out so many troops, who will necessaril 
have to stay in it one winter at least, will not be without i 
interest to many of our readers. During the last week we have 
seen much written about the impossibility of navigating the St. 
Lawrence so late as Christmas, and not a little relative to the 
country and its geography, which we more than suspect to be 
- production of men a4 never crossed the Atlantic in their 
ves, 


It is reported that the vessels now chartered by Government 
have orders to proceed as far up the river as they can get with 
safety—that they are hired at so much per ton for a definite time, 
with a large gratuity should they reach Rivitre du Loup, and a 
smaller bonus should they have to land the troops at Bic. No 
doubt, therefore, every effort will be made, consistent with 
the safety of those on By and in case they find it impossible 
to make even Bic, they will have to put about, and round Cape 
Breton for Halifax. Thence, probably, they will continue their 
course round Cape Sable to BL John, New Brunswick, which 
is nearly 250 miles from Rivitre du Loup. But from what we 
know of the River St. Lawrence in winter, let us consider the 
chances of the ships reaching the Grand Trunk Terminus, and 
of our soldiers being spared the fatigue and exposure 
crossing the Lower Provinces. Even during the most severe 
weather, the river at Quebec is seldom completely frozen over. 
Upper Canadian members of Parliament holding their session 
at Recken and other men of business having to travel from one 
Province to the other, have good cause to be aware of this. The 
Grand Trunk Railway, running on the north side of the lake and 
river from Toronto to Montreal, after crossing the celebrated 
Tubular Bridge at this latter place, runs on the south side of the 
St. Lawrence to Point Levi. Thence the passengers have to 
cross by ferry to Quebec on the north side of the river; and this 
crossing is often accompanied with considerable danger, and 
always with much inconvenience and exposure. Experienced 
voyageurs take the nem and baggage in large canoes, 
which not unfrequently have to be dragged over great masses of 
ice, not severed from the shore or each other by the action of 
the tide. Belle Isle, the last land passed by the eastward- 
bound Quebee boats, and the key of the usual St. Law- 
rence route, is nearly a thousand miles from Quebec in a 
north-easterly direction, and for all this distance the navigation 
is of the most intricate character. As early as the 20th of October 
in the present year, when the Norwegian, the immediate pre- 
cursor of the ill-fated North Briton, lett Quebec, the shores in the 
neighbourhood of Belle Isle were covered with snow to the water’s 
edge. The Anglo-Saxon which left Quebec on the 2nd of 
November, was the last steamer it was considered prudent to 
despatch by the St. Lawrence route. During the winter months, 
Portland in the State of Maine, and connected with the Province 
of Canada by the Grand Trunk, which crosses the border at 
Island Pond, is the terminus of the Montreal steamers. Now 
Cape Race, the southern point of Newfoundland, is some 400 miles 
south of the straits of Belle Isle, and it is by this channel that 
our ships will now enter the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Any ice at 
this time of the year in the Gulf will have been washed from the 
Labrador shore through the straits, and will not be the result of 
frost in the Gulfitself, or the St. Lawrence. oe. the ships, 
then, in safety within the Gulf, they will still have much to do 
before they round Gaspe and are in the river, properly so called. 
They will see scenes around them of a somewhat Arctic nature— 
the ironbound coasts of Newfoundland, Gaspe, and Anticosti, in 
their winter dress of white, with the dull leaden-looking waves 
dashing among the shore ice, and hurling aloft myriads of pris- 
matic crystals—whales and porpoises sporting about in the open 
water, and other sights familiar to the Atlantic voyager. At this 
season, the Gulf is ex d to very severe storms, and frequent 
falls of snow render the work of navigation at times almost im- 
possible. Continuous ice of sufficient thickness to stop a screw 
steamer is of later date, and in water constantly disturbed by 
tide is not likely to be formed so early as the 10th of January. 


It is by no means an uncommon thing for the Canadian 
steamers, making for Belle Isle, to meet great fields of loose 
ice in the months of May and June. This field-ice is inter- 
spersed with icebergs, and the steamers push their way through 
it at slow speed; the Arctic use of saws, &c., to which we have 
seen reference made in connexion with this expedition, being 
never dreamed of. This is the sort of ice our ships are most 
likely to meet with in the Gulf; but we apprehend that their 

reatest danger is in the difficulty of navigation with a snowstorm 
in their teeth, as blinding as a Newfoundland fog. All the 
steamers of the Canadian line are screws, evidently by far the best 
adapted to moving in ice, the motive power being defended by the 
whole bulk of the ship. Besides their objection to paddle-wheels, 
the captains on this route have greater faith in wooden than in 
iron-built ships ; and the danger of the latter in ice has lately 
been shown by a most melancholy catastrophe to the Canadian, 
which foundered in the Straits from her bows being stove in by 
a low iceberg, or large block of field ice. The wood gives to 
pressure or a blow, whereas the same cause will knock a hole in 
aniron ship. The greatest danger from icebergs is in summer. 
These gigantic phenomena are formed during the winter months 
by the slashing of the waves on the coast of Labrador. To- 
wards the end of May, under the influence of the sun, they 
become detached from the shore, and float about the ocean to 
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the north and east of Newfoundland, in solitary magnificence, or 
surrounded by immense fields of ice, in which venturesome mer- 
chantmen are not unfrequently caught and detained for weeks. 
They are met by Atlantic steamers nearly all the year round, but 
especially in June. There is no great danger to be apprehended 
from them just now. , 

We have now followed our ships to the mouth of the river, and 
have given some account of the probable scenes around them. 
Ninety miles up the river is the telegraph station of Father Point, 
for the interception of news by the Canadian steamers. This point 
is 180 miles from Quebec, and the river here is at least twenty- 
five miles in width. In anything like favourable or moderate 
weather, the vessels can lie in the stream long enough to ascer- 
tain the state of the river higher up; and their arrival in sight of 
the station will be telegraphed to the authorities at Quebec, and 
thence all through the country, before they are opposite the 
village. About twenty miles higher up is the much-talked-of 
harbour of Bic, a small island on the south shore of the river. 
Some sixty miles beyond Bie is the desired haven, the Grand 
Trunk terminus at Riviere du Loup. To this place from Bic 
there is a good coast road, passing through Trois Pistoles and 
Cacouna, the summer resort of Quebee people during the oppo- 
site extreme of temperature to which this country is subject. 
Even by this time there iz good sleighing throughout Lower 
Canada, and there can be no easier or more expeditious mode of 
travelling. Where the road is not already worn or where a snow- 
drift causes a momentary stoppage, a few minutes’ work re- 
moves the difficulty, and those who follow the leaders, perhaps, 
know nothing about it. In all probability, however, if the ships 
reach Father Point, they will be able to disembark the troops at 
or close to the station at Riviére du Loup. 

When once in Canada, the cold of the winter is not worth a 
moment’s consideration. or even the passing allusion made to it 
by the Commander-in-Chief in his address to the Guards. It has 
universaliy been reputed to be the most healthy season of the 
year, and the statistics of mortality in Canada compare favour- 
ably with any in the world. It has often been remarked that, 
for the first two or three winters in Canada, an Englishman can 
bear the cold far more easily than a native of the country. Many 
dispense with a great-coat, and some even with flannel, all the 
year round ; but they may pay for their temerity in future years, 
and doubtless it is the wisest plan to take all precautions. In 
hard weather the common dress of the country is fur cap and 
gauntlets, and a great-coat trimmed with fur—usually of seal or 
otter skin; nevertheless there are hundreds of well-to-do men in 
all Canadian towns who, from one year’s end to another, re- 
main faithful to broadcloth, and beaver hats. Their ears seem 
proof against frostbites, and there must be something more, we 
should think, than ordinary caloric in their veins. 

There is always good sleighing for five months in the neigh- 
bourhood of Quebec. Men and horses seem inspired with un- 
usual spirits, and the merry jingle of the sleigh-bells adds to 
the hilarity of the scene. We may perhaps be excused for stating 
that the word “sledge” is never heard on the other side of the 
Atlantic, However orthodox its application to winter driving in 
Germany and the City of the Czars, where droskies lifted from 
their wheels are extemporized into “sledges,” it is never 
applied to the cutters and carioles of Canada. The very 
severe weather, that is to say. a range from —15° to —3o° 
Fahrenheit,seldom lasts for more thanthree days at a time, andthe 
same may be observed of what are called hot “spells” in summer, 
when the thermometer registers from 85° to 95° in the shade. 
The cold is much the least disagreeable of the two extremes. The 
dry, bracing nature of the atmosphere, the perfect stillness of the 
air in very cold weather, the absence of all damp or rain, the 
crisp snow underfoot, and overhead the beautiful sunshine of the 
clearest blue sky in the world, all promote a buoyancy of spirits, 
and in the young and active an enjoyment of life in the open air, 
which certainly need not excite our commiseration. 

Quebee, it will be seen by reference te the map, is in latitude 
a little south of Paris and ng After once landing at Quebec, 
we are so accustomed to talk of “going west” that we are apt 
to forget that Toronto, the capital of the western Province, is 
also 200 miles south of Quebec, or in the latitude,of Florence 
and Marseilles, the course of the St. Lawrence being quite as 
much north from Lake Ontario as it is east. The excess of 
cold in these latitudes of the western hemisphere is variously 
accounted for—by the more connected formation of the conti- 
nent, the absence of the Gulf Stream, and the large uncleared 
tracts of forest. With reference to the latter cause, it certainly 
is quite as common in Canada to hear of “an old-fashioned 
winter” as it is here in England, where the change, long observ- 
able until last winter, had been accounted for in the same way. 
The winter in Canada is marked by special amusements, and 
those of a nature congenial with the active habits and taste for 
sports so happily evinced by our army in the Crimea. At all 

e large towns there are snowshoeing, curling, and skating clubs, 
which have been recently warmly patronized by General Williams 
and his staff. Ice-boating and taboggining are other winter pas- 
times peculiar to the country, and many accounts of them have 
from time to time been put on record by Canadian writers. 
Great preparations, no doubt, will be made during the winter 
for a summer campaign, but as we do not think any fighting will 
take place, even in the event of war, before the opening of navi- 
gation, we cannot but congratulate the officers now on their pas- 


e to the country, upon the easy and uent opportunities of 
healthful and exercise. the with the 
notorious hospitality and gaiety of the country, makes us think 
that even a pampered Guardsman might be sent to a worse place 
than Canada. 

The plan of operations in which our troops may have to take 
a part must, to a great degree, of course, be decided by the action 
of the Americans. We do not know whether our Government will 
make any attempt to hold the northern section of Maine, through 
which our Grand Trunk Railroad runs to Portland. Much has 
been said of a feeling prevalent in that section favourable to an 
alliance with the British North American provinces. Coming 
events may prove the truth of this rumour, for which, however, 
we do not think there are sufficient grounds. 

It is not easy to see how the numbers of soldiers now sent out 
will be housed for the winter. Part of the goth Regiment, which 
arrived in Canada last summer by the Great astern, were 
obliged to remain under canvas several weeks at Toronto, until 
the old Government Printing House was prepared for their 
reception. It will be at Montreal, and through the Kingston 
and Niagara districts of Upper Canada, that troops will be wanted. 
At Kingston, our largest military station in Upper Canada, the 
Téte du Pont Barracks, the Artillery Barracks, and Fort Henry 
are already occupied. At Toronto, where, by the last accounts, 
General Williams was busy superintending the erection of a 
battery, there is even less accommodation; and within the 
old stockade at Niagara there is not room for many. At 
Toronto are perhaps the best means of extemporizing barracks at 
a few days’ notice. The system of a “‘ Perambuilating Parliament” 
now holding session at Quebec, leaves empty many public 
buildings either at one place or the other, easily convertible 
into quarters. Until that is done, probably some system of 
billeting will be organized. There are barracks also at London, 
100 miles West of ‘Toronto, but too far from the border to be of 
much use in this emergency. Soldiers will be more required 
farther on at Goderich, and down at Port Sarnia, our principal 
trading places on Lake Huron. The towns on the coast of Lake 
Erie are of less importance, but the counties of Essex, Kent, 
Norfolk, and Welland along its banks are all fine agricultural 
districts, and there are many small trading ports and depdts along 
the lake. In fact it is not easy to say where protection will not 
be wanted. Many of our readers may not be aware that besides 
the branch of the Grand Trunk running through Maine, there is- 
another branch of the same road at the other end of the Province, 
also located in American territory. This branch runs from Port 
Sarnia to Detroit, a distance of about 80 miles, and was con- 
structed to form communication between Lake Huron and the 
Michigan Central Railway at Detroit. The plan found many 
opponents at the time, and the present relations between the two 
countries show the folly of running English railroads through 
what may at any moment be rendered an enemy’s country. 

The great loss experienced hitherto in regiments quartered in 
Canada has not been from death or disease, but from desertion. 
The soldiers were not proof against the high wages and indepen- 
dence of the labouring classes around them, and by all sorts of 
unscrupulous means were induced to desert by dozens. This 
has been espevially the case at Kingston, where, after crossing 
the harbour and opposite island, they were safe on American 
ground from capture or pursuit. Scarcely a night passed that 
the booming of a gun from Fort Henry did not apprise the 
citizens of Kingston that a scldier had gone, but there were few 
instances of the men being caught. On the ground that they 
were guilty of stealing their clothes or accoutrements, an appeal 
was made to the State of New York under the extradition treaty,. 
but it was not allowed, and for many years desertion has 
the curse of the army in Canada. In 1814, when Sir George 
Prevost held the command in Canada, our troops never entered 
American territory without many of them deserting. We hope 
that in these days, when the comfort of the British soldier has. 
been made the study of some of the ablest amongst our states- 
men, the same cause will not operate against the efliciency of 
our army. 

We have heard many people asking lately whether the great 
lakes of the Upper Province are frozen over in winter. To such 
ee we would recommend a simple course of ‘“ Natural 

cience”—enough, say, to carry them through that distinguished 
school at Oxford—and they will learn that they are no more 
likely to freeze than the English Channel. They steam all the 
winter through like boiling cauldrons; but their depth and breadth 
prevent the process of congelation. The bays and harbours, how- 
ever, are entirely closed, where there is an island or peninsula 
forming a breakwater between the main shore and the lake. From 
Kingston to Cape Vincent, a distance of about twelve miles, sleighs 
cross for several weeks on the ice; but there are two islands, or 
at least three miles of terra firma, in that distance. The road 
is marked out with evergreens, and becomes the highway for 
travellers between Kingstonand New York. This is part of the 
greatest extent of continuous ice to be found on the Lower Lakes, 
and reaches from Brockville, on the river St. Lawrence, to Belle- 
ville, at the top of the Bay of Quinté, a little over x hundred 
miles; and we should say that the road we have alluded to is its 
broadest part. 

Having now stated— 

Que sit hiems Canada, 
Quorum hominum regio et qualis via, 
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we will conclude with a hearty wish for the safe arrival of the 
expedition, and an assurance to friends left behind that the 
= of a Canadian winter—beantifal sunshine by day, and the 

earest starlight at night, streaked with the vanishing bands of 
the Aurora, of the brightest colours and most varied shapes—are 
scenes amid which a brief sojourn is rather a subject for congra- 
tulation than an occasion for condolence. 


THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT IN INDIA. 


HE assertion of one of the principal Indian newspapers, that 
T Sir Charles Wood has postiively: doturuiued to change the 
seat of Government in India from Calcutta to the Hills, is pro- 
bably premature ; but the question is one which before long is 
sure to force itself to the front of Indian discussion, and it would 
be a poor compliment to the India Office and the Indian Minister 
to suppose that it has not already been considered by those who 
will some day have to settle it. The assumption of supreme rule 
by the Crown has, by the very difficulties which attend it, thrown 
light on the system which it superseded, and it becomes con- 
stantly clearer that the key of the East India Company’s 
system was the early age at which its servants began their ad- 
ministrative course. It is now well ascertained that a European 
from the temperate regions, who places himself under a tropical 
climate in the first strength of manhood, can continue to brave 
it till a tolerably advanced age, without sacrificing much of his 
health or any part whatever of his intellectual vigour. But if 
the experiment be tried a few years sooner or a few years later, 
it fails in the great majority of cases. A European who goes to 
India before fifteen, or after thirty, does so, not with the certainty, 
but with the strongest chance of sacrificing either body or mind, 
or both. If, then, the new plan of Indian government depends 
principally upon the employment of Europeans whose experience 
of India begins at a comparatively advanced period of life, 
it meets a formidable oa (it may even be) a fatal im- 
pediment in the dangers of the climate. That it does 
#o depend, seems proved by the course of every single 
measure of importance which has been tried since the 
change of the system. The Governor-General has had his 
power immensely augmented. The army will soon consist almost 
entirely of European soldiers, the best of whom will be veterans. 
The great financial reforms have had to be carried out by trained 
European financiers. The great legal reforms are already re- 
quiring a much larger staff of trained European judges. Mean- 

, in proportion to the demand for experienced men fresh 
from Europe, the proofs of the perilous venture they make in 
going to India have been pouring in. Lord Dalhousie returned 
only to die. Lord Canning, though he has not suffered himself, 
has seen the fatal blow struck close to his side. Mr. Wilson died. 
Mr. Laing’s health failed him. And it is notorious that, when 
the two principal legal appointments at Calcutta recently became 
vacant, the India Office was forced to appoint gentlemen (happily 
able men) who were already on the spot and acclimatized, from 
the sheer impossibility of obtaining in England persons at once 
equal to the position and willing or able to face the climate. 

In Calcutta, the perils of the Indian sky and air are fearfully 
intensified. It has often been said that, if the capital of India 
were to be fixed anew and to be placed at Calcutta, the mistake 
would be like that of turning Liverpool into the metropolis of 
England. A better comparison would be obtained if we supposed 
that the capital of the United States, before their disruption, 
had been New Orleans. Like the great city on the Missis- 
sippi, and for the same reasons, Calcutta will always be a 

lace of first-rate commercial importance. Situated on the 
est branch by which a gigantic river, or rather a gigantic 
system of rivers, finds its way to the sea, it will always 
be the place at which the surplus produce of Bengal and 
Upper India is stored before it is exported, and which will receive 
from every corner of the world the wares which are to be ex- 
changed for the wealth of those immense regions. But both 
Calcutta and New Orleans are naturally cities in which men 
barter their lives for riches. The commercial advantages of both 
are the proper compensation for the daily risk of death which is 
ienneed by their inhabitants. All over the world the deltas of 
great rivers are the haunts of dangerous diseases, but in the 
tropics the malaria of river-mouths is a poison a filling 
the air. Calcutta, built on a mere thin crust of dry earth above 
mud of unknown depth, though not quite so subject to epidemics 
as New Orleans, is probably much more — unhealthy. 
The diseases which prevail are not different in kind from 
the ordinary diseases of India, but they assume a 
tenfold deadlier type. The most indurated Anglo-Indian makes 
up his mind to sowe form of fever when he removes to Calcutta 
from other parts of the peninsula, and it is a singular cireum- 
stance that while a general change of habits, and the diffusion of 
temperance, have decidedly diminished European mortality over 
the rest of India, Calcutta, from some cause or other, has appa- 
rently become unhealthier than of old. If the dignity of 
Calcutta as the capital of India had been anything but an 
accident of history, its selection for that honour would have 
been an extraordinary instance of administrative madness. The 
worst economy, in every sense, of which a Government could be 
guilty would be placing its chief officials on a spot where 
neither mind nor body can do its work with its natural 
efficiency, and where the largest salaries must necessarily be 


paid as the price of extreme peril to life and health. Under the 
stem of the East India Company, these disadvantages of 
aleutta were of course considerably less. The soldier was 
moved out of it as promptly as possible. And to the civilian 
who had braved a tropical sun ever since he was eighteen, the 
danger was not greater than that incurred by an Englishman 
who, let us say, should take it into his head to settle in the 
Essex marshes. The principal inconvenience felt seems to have 
consisted in the necessity of having the bench of the Supreme 
Court of the Presidency occupied by far from first-rate 
English lawyers, who — to have iron constitutions. But, 
now that the change of Government requires Europeans fresh 
from Eu to settle Indian society on a new basis, and now 
that the Supreme Court has obtained a jurisdiction over 
all India, the continuance of Calcutta as the centre of 
affairs will involve a needless waste of money and the im- 
poverishment of the intellectual forces of the whole Empire. 
The idea of transferring the seat of government from Calcutta 
is by no means new. Those, however, who have entertained it, 
appear to have been chiefly influenced by g phical reasons. 
e gradual acquisition of Upper and tral India, followed 
by the subjugation of the Punjaub, had completely displaced the 
centre of gravity of the empire; and many writers who contem- 
plated no immediate change had insisted that Delhi or Agra 
was the natural metropolis of all India. On the com- 
pletion of the railway and telegraph system, either of 
those places would be for all purposes a better capital than 
Caleutta, and both are infinitely healthier. But, if a step so 
bold, and entailing so much temporary inconvenience as the 
transfer of the seat of government were really being carried out, 
there is no doubt that it would be worth while to move fi 
than the ancient Mahometan capitals, which, though well 
selected for theit object, were selected by Orientals. If the 
course of administrative change is to continue in the same 
channel as at present, one consideration is paramount to all 
others—at what spot in all India can Europeans, whatever be the 
period of life at which they expatriate themselves, have the most 
reasonable preserving unimpaired their bodily 
health and mental faculties? The condition is satisfied exclu- 
sively by the slopes and plateaux of the mountain-ranges, and 
particularly of the Himalaya. There, alone in all India, is to be 
found a climate as favourable in most respects to the constitution 
of Englishmen as the climate of Bagland itself—in some respects 
more ght fi 
‘hirty years ago, the difficu a change mi airly 
have been pronounced The distance and inaccessi- 
bility of even the most promising situations in the Hills would 
have seemed to neutralize their strongest recommendations. But 
one result of modern invention is to annul or reduce to 8 minimum 
all geographical advantages. A railway and a telegraph would 
place Simla or Dargeeling pretty nearly on a level with Delhi 
or Calcutta, so far as locality is concerned ; and we now know, from 
the terrible teaching of the mutiny, that when the sharpest crises 
do occur in the affairs of the Indian Empire, the point of first-rate 
importance turns out to be at places where no one would have 
sought for it beforehand. India, for example, was saved from 
the Punjaub. The true difficulty of transferring the Government 
from Calcutta is a moral difficulty. Though in itself a measure 
of far smaller importance than the fusion of the armies, or of the 
Sudder and Supreme Courts, it would give an even more 
violent shock to Indian prejudices, and it would be furiously 
opposed by that very class—the Calcutta merchants and lawyers 
—who wish. it to be understood that they deserve the credit of 
having first promoted all valuable reforms. But, this impediment 
once despised or overcome, the undertaking itself would be cheap 
and easy, considering the facilities which it would procure for the 
India Office. A not very large expenditure on public buildi 
would save the Home Government from a necessity which it is 
believed to regard as fatal to its projects—the necessity of having 
to look exclusively for its most efficient servants among men who 
have never known a sphere of thought or exertion beyond the 
boundaries of India. 


ENGLAND IN 1787. 
I time ago we came across a small book which struck 


us as somewhat of a curiosity—namely, a sort of Hand-Book 
for French travellers in England just before the outbreak of the 
great French Revolution. Like so many French books of that 
day, it is neither anonymous nor yet has it the writer's name in 
the title-page, but one of those abbreviations which were doubt- 
less intelligible to many people at the time, but which have 
ceased to afford any information now. A bibliographer might pro- 
bably find out without mach trouble who was “ M. L. D——s, 
de la Société Royale de Londres, et de l’Académie des Inserip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres de Paris.” We cannot say that we know, 
but we have many kind friends who, when we do not know a thing, 
are always ready to tell us; so very likely it will not be long 
before we know all about M. L. D——s. As yet, we only know 
something about his book. 

He calls his little volume L’ Ami des Etrangers qui voyagent 
en Angleterre. It bears date, Paris, 1787, This was just at one of 
those times when England and English institutions excited 
special interest and admiration among thoughtful Frenchmen, 
but when, of course, the means of intercommunication between 
the two countries were far less easy than they now are. We are 
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not clear, however, that this lack of easy intercommunication at 
all necessarily implied greater mutual ignorance. Now-a- 
days, every Englis goes into France, and though the 
number of Frenchmen who come into England has not 
increased in anything like the same proportion, it is doubt- 
less very much greater than it was in 1787. But we suspect 
that the few who travelled in those days travelled to much 
more real profit than the many who travel now. People travel 
now because it is the fashion. They scamper over a few beaten 
tracks—they look at the objects which it is the regular thing to 
look at—and they come back in many cases with a surprising stock 
of ignorance about the countries which they have gone through. 
They learn a good deal about the inns, and something about the 
custom-liouses; but of the ge institutions of the country, 
past and present, our travellers often come back knowing just 
as little as when they set out. Indeed in some cases men travel 
a good way and hardly know through what countries they have 
been. We feel sure that a good many people went into Savoy 
three years back under the full belief that it was part of Switz- 
porta y As for one man in a hundred who climbs Alps troubling 
himself about the Federal Constitution, that of course is a thing 
not to be thought of. 

When, on the other hand, everybody did not travel, the few 
who did were likely to travel to much more real purpose. Even 
the formal ‘‘ Grand Tour” of an earlier time, which a young 
nobleman took as the finish of his education, must have been 
something more instructive, and less hurrying and superficial, 
than the frantic rushing about of our modern holiday tourists. 
And when men of other classes, or at a later time in life, set out 
to travel, they commonly set out to travel with an object. They 
did not wish merely to get over so much ground, but really to 
learn something of the lands which they passed through. So, of 
course, do many travellers now—perhaps a greater positive num- 
ber than then—but nothing like F orven_ proportion of the whole 
numberwho travel at all. Thedifferenceof the two modes of travel- 
ling comes out very strikingly in the books of travel of the two 
periods. We have seen our writers of such books gradually driven, 
as travelling becomes commoner and nearer countries staler, from 
travels in France to travels in Mesopotamia. China and Japan 
may possibly soon take their turn, but, be it at Calais or be it at 
Pekin, the object is the same—to meke a joke. The Savoyard 
takes his bear and his monkey and goes through the world “ with 
the comedy.” The literary Englishman deals with the world 
itself as one vast comedy, and often finds it quite needless to take 
the poor Savoyard’s companions in any separate shape. An old 
book of travels is very different. It is often stupid, often super- 
ficial, often full of mistakes; but it is never merely flippant. The 
writer did not mean merely to make jokes, but to give real infor- 
mation according to the amount of his light. Nobody in the 
days of our grandfathers would have called a book ‘‘ The Bridal 
and the Bridle,” and we do not see in what century earlier than 
the nineteenth any room could have been found for Mr. Walter 
Thornbury. 

Our French guide of 1787 would probably seem somewhat dull 
now-a-days. He wrote before the K apoleonic language and the 
ay one a typography had been invented. A paragraph might, 
in those days, extend beyond a single sentence, and a sentence 
might be composed of more than three words. Nor had the 
language then assumed its present mystic and oracular shape. 
You had only to master the French Gener and the French 
Dictionary, and you could understand a French sentence as 
easily as an English one. M. L. D. evidently did not write for 
“sensation.” We have found only one passage in which one can 
discern the faintest germs of the Imperial style. And how 
feeble it is, after all! In half-a-dozen sentences not one word 
ends in—tion. 

Y-a-t-il de la société en Angleterre? Oui et non. Il n’y en a point sur le 
pied de celle de Paris, de Vienne, de Naples, de Milan: il y en a pour les 
Anglois. Ils en jouissent a leur manitre; et les étrangers peuvent y prendre 
part. Voici ce que c’est. 

M. L. D.’s Journey in England is unfortunately very little 
more than a journey to London, and to places immediately round 
about London. He cuts the rest of England short with a very 
few pages. But we suppose that this was nothing wonderful in 
an age which thought it something miraculous when George the 
Third ventured to make longer journeys than between London and 
Windsor, and when he actually dipped his royal body in the sub- 
ject waves of the English Channel. It is wonderful how little 
people seem to have moved iv those days—how much less than 
they move now, how much less than they moved in earlier times. 
Medieval kings went up and down their kingdoms, and our 
present Queen does the same. But King George spent forty 
years within a circuit of thirty or forty miles, and his prede- 
cessors, when they moved at all, moved as far as Hanover. It 
is therefore not very wonderful if, out of 171 pages of M. L. D., 
sixteen only are devoted to England in quik. 

Our guide begins with a very generous appreciation of the 
position of England, which, four years after the peace of 1783, is 
worthnoticing. England had not lost, by the unfortunate war which 
that peace terminated, any real portion of the glory which she 
had gained in the war which ended twenty years earlier. 
Frenchmen were yet more desirous than before to know some- 
thing of a people which had resisted so many enemies at once. 
Our friend’s admiration is thaps a little patronizing in its 
expression, but still it is admiration. As there is not a trace 


ofthe modern French styleof utterance, so thereis not a traceof the 
vaunting and vapouring which that style commonly accompanies. 

The French traveller is warned that on landing in England he 
will find everything different from what he has been used to on 
the Continent. The first difference is in the article of travelling. 
The diversities belong mainly to an age before railways, and even 
before coaches, but those who venture into the less frequented 
parts of either country know that some of them exist still :— 

“Vous venez de quitter des chemins pavés; vous étiez conduits par de 
gros paysans de postillons, en bottes fortes ct grands chapeaux, montés sur de 
petits bidets, avee des traits de cordes, et en cabriolets ou chaises 4 deux 

res uatre roues (que vous trouvez ac ue ’ ae 1 is ; 
en et ds petits chapeaux ones tans et dee 
harnois de cuir.” 
The speed of the journey strikes him, the readiness of every- 
thing. the attention which the traveller receives at the inns. Al? 
this is the blessed effect of free-trade in post-horses. To be 
sure you must pay forit; but parting attentions will be redoubled 
“si yous n’avez point trouve 4 redire au mémoire, et donné 
liberalement aux garcons.” The postillions, too, must be well 
= It is useless to threaten them, dangerous to beat them. 
ut then all this is worth paying for. You get money’s worth 
in the form of waiters who wait upon you, and of postillions 
who take you from Dover to London in a day. 

The French traveller in England ought to understand English ; 
still he may possibly get on without. M.L.D. divides his tra- 
vellers into three classes. There are “ voyageurs de la premitre 
classe et du grand monde ;” there are those who travel for 
curiosity, “ pour voir la campagne, les jardins, le local du pays ;” 
and there are mercantile people who travel on business. The 
first and the third class have greatly the advantage of the second. 
The nobility speak French, and so do the merchants, but the ple- 
beian traveller for his own improvement is to be handed over to 
French-speaking valet de place. The “ premiére noblesse” speak 
French, but we should like to have a definition of the class, 
because it may either mean peers as opposed to untitled gentlemen, 
or Dukes and Marquesses as opposed to other peers. Among 
other classes everybody can read French, but comparatively few 
can speak it; they have but little practice, and are afraid of 
making mistakes; so there are many people, even “ beaucou 
d’hommes de merite et de femmes aimables du premier rang,” 
who cannot speak a word. These worthy people, then, —. 
‘du premier rang,” do not belong to the class which he calls “ 
bonne compagnie,” for— 

La bonne com ie en général est une méme nation répandue toute 
l'Europe ; langue, et s’étudiant & avoir le por 4 
mémes maniéres. 

London society, in the first rank—‘“les Pairs du royaume, 
leurs fils, leurs parens, leurs alliés, ainsi bien que les gentils- 
hommes des provinces [happily, England never contained either 
a ‘gentilhomme’ or a province] qui viennent résider 4 Londres 

endant la séance du Parlement’—depends on the usages of 

arliament. The uncertain hours of that body prevent dinners 
—diners arrangés—except on Saturdays, Sundays, and some holi- 
days; but the ladies deal much in assemblies at which but few 
men appear. They prefer to go from the House to the clubs, 
and dislike the trouble of dressing. 

But Parliament is not composed wholly of this more exalted 
class of beings. Many of “la bonne bourgeoisie” have seats 
there; many others who have not, still interest themselves in 
public affairs, and like to talk about them. These men do not 
care for great assemblies—they divide their leisure between their 
clubs and their families. Still the assemblies are numerous, and 
find many votaries of some sort or other :— 

Il ny’a peut-étre pas moins de deux cens maisons dans Londres, ou se 
donnent deux, trois assemblées dans ’hiver; en sorte qu’il y a quelquefois 
trois ou quatre assembleés dans la méme soirée. compagnie commence & 
venir 4 neuf heures. Les gens & la mode, hommes ou femmes, qui seront 
invités 4 toutes trois, vont 4 chacune, y restent plus ou moins, les uns entrent, 
les autres sortent: il y a trois ou quatre cens personnes qui se rencontrent 
sans se voir, qui se parlent sans attendre la réponse ; il y a des tables de jeu 
répandues dans les différentes chambres ; et cela dure jusqu’a une heure ou 
deux du matin. Dans quelques maisons on donne & souper; mais cela est 
rare. §'il vient quelques Frangois ou Frangoises, on leur fait ce compliment; 
on croit que c’est ce qu’ils aiment le mieux; mais il ne faut pas croire que 
ce soit usage. 

In London it does not do to drop in to dine with a man who 
has not asked you :— 

On courroit risque de trouver ws est allé diner en ville, ou qu’il a une 
compagnie assortie, et que sa table est remplie; ou bien, qu’il dine & son 
petit couvert, et ne se soucie pas d’ étre pris au dépourvu. 

In country towns people are more sociable than in London, 
not being fettered by Parliamentary hours, but the same general 
principles prevail. But where Englishmen are to be seen to 
the most advantage, and most in their natural state, is in the 
country houses of the nobility and gentry. There Englishmen 
are not nearly so dull as people fancy, and the novels which so 
describe them are not to lieved. But, except in very great 
houses, it does not do to go without at least telling your friend 
what day you mean to come. 

There is a good deal more that is curious both about social 
and political matters. Our author is greatly struck with an 
ee power of doing what he pleases, subject only to 

e law :— 

Il n’y a aucun au monde ou la liberté et la riété soient 
mieux Personne ne peut arrété, ow 
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mis en prison, sans une cause fondée sur la loi. Celui qui est arrété, ou ses 
amis pour lui, peuvent demander, par le droit appellé Habeas Corpus, que 
son proces lui soit fait: si wne juste cause n’est pas produite pour le retimr 
en prison, ou si le cas perm: t qu’il soit admis & donner des suretés pour com- 
paroitre, il doit étre mis en liberté. Tout Anglois a la possession pleine et 
absolue de ees biens, qui ne peuvent étre taxés sans son consentement—i. e., 

ses représentatifs en Peclomeut, Il peut en disposer comme il lui plait ; 
ériter tous ses enfans, ou les uns au préjudice des autres, sans en donner 
raisons. Tout Anylois doit étre jugé par ses pairs et selon la lei; il ne 
peut pas étre condamné & une peine plus forte que celle que la loi prononce 
contre sa faute ou son crime. 

London and its neighbourhood are described at length; but, 
as we have said, the rest of the island is cut very short. Oxford 
is however to be seen, Stonehenge, York Minster, and a few 
other things. We fear from the following extract, with which 
we shall wind up, that M. L. D. at once admired the “ Washy 
Virtues” and transferred the glory of them from New College 
to Queen’s :— 

Je vous recommande, dans Queen’s College, les peintures sur verre, qui 
sont au-dessus de la porte; elles sont modernes; et il n’y a pas long-temps 
tay secret, perdu presque depuis |’Ere Chrétienne, a été retrouvé par M. 

et M. Jervys, qui ont executé eelle-ci sur les desseins du Chevalier 


REVIEWS. 


CRAIK’S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE.* 


ROFESSOR CRAIK has, at different times, published 
several books on detached portions of the great subject to 
which he seems to have devoted himself, all of which have been, 
in their several ways, sensible and useful. He is always clear 
and straightforward, and deals not in theories, but in facts. 
Without showing signs of any great or original genius, all that 
he says is sound and practical, and eminently distinguished by 
oe sense. We are, therefore, very glad to receive from him a 
er and more connected work on a subject with which he has 

as _ only dealt in a fragmentary way. 
fessor Craik begins at the beginning and goes on to what is 
as yet theend. He has a chapter on what he calls the Victorian 
Era ; and though he professes only to begin with the Norman 
nag he really does begin much earlier. He professes to con- 
fine his history to the English Language and English Literature 
after they assumed such a form as to be intelligible at the pre- 
sent day. The earlier primitive English he deals with only by 
be | of introduction. But Professor Craik’s introductory matter 
Teally amounts to a very clear, and, we should think, for the 
“general reader,” a very full exposition of the true relation in 
which Old-English stands both to modern English and to the 
cognate languages. And it is delightful to find in Professor 
Craik another writer whose ideas are clear enough to allow 
him to call things by their right names, and to allow 
the existence of Englishmen and an English language from the 
first beginnings of the Teutonic Conquest of Britain. The silly 
custom of talking about ‘‘ Saxons” and ‘‘ Saxon”—the source of 
more misconception and confusion than one can reckon up—has 
become so thoroughly inveterate that great praise is due to any 
writer who is bold enough to follow Dr. Guest in speaking of our 
forefathers by the name by which they called themselves then, 
just as we do now. Professor Craik once falls into the vulgar 
way of talking of “Saxons” as opposed to Normans ;” but he 
has the moral courage to correct it among his errata, like 
any other accidental blunder. The whole of Professor Craik’s 
chapters on this head are singularly good; and it is a great 
point to get rid of a nomenclature which contained so utterly 
senseless a name as “ Semi-Saxon” to express the English of 
the thirteenth century. ‘ Original English,” “‘ Second English,” 
“Third English,” are perhaps a little awkward, but they are at 
least accurate and have a meaning, and are so far immeasurably 
to be preferred to the common nomenclature. We are inclined 
to think that Professor Craik rather overstates the utter deadness 
of the Old-English language. That it is unintelligible without 
being sstdalie loud and that so far it is another language, is 
undoubtedly true; but it is true also of the older form of most 
other European languages. And we think that the Professor 
also overstates the influence of the Norman Conquest on the 
general break-up of the Old-English forms, inflexions, &c. 
Surely what happened in England in this respect was only 
a rather stronger case of what has happened to the other 
Teutonic tongues. Germany and Scandinavia were never over- 
run by Romance conquerors, yet even the comparatively extensive 
inflexions of the classical High-German are mere fragments of the 
original Teutonic stock, while in the Low Dutch and Scan- 
dinavian languages the break-up has been nearly as complete as 
in English. The Norman Conquest doubtless made the a 
speedier and more complete, but it did not originally cause the 
tendency. Its really important result was the bringing in the first 
settlement of Romance words into our vocabulary, and thereby 


pe the door for later and far more mischievous importations. 


‘his was not an immediate result; its effect was but small as 
long as both languages were spoken side by side; it was when 
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the French-speaking classes in England finally began to speak 
> that the important French infusion into our language 
took place. But in all this there is much that is matter of opinion 
—much that is perhaps a mere question as to ways of stating the 
same thing. Professor Craik’s whole way of dealing with the early 
stages of the language is thoroughly good, and will be speciall 

serviceable coming where it does, in a general history of nglish 
Literature. The yt positive error which has struck us is the 
strange notion that the Finnish population of Europe is a late 
wave—later than the Slavonic—instead of a remnant of the very 
earliest inhabitants. We mean, of course, the Northern Fins, 
- the Magyars, whose immigration comes within historical 

imes. 


Professor Craik’s book, going as it does through the whole 
history of the language, probably takes a place quite by itself. 
We have philological books treating of our earliest literature, 
and we have critical books treating of our latest literature, but 
we do not know of any book which, like the present, embraces 
both. Of course we do not expect Professor Craik to deal 
with any part of this great subject so minutely as those who 
devote themselves to particular parts of it. The great value of 
the book is its thorou is comprehensiveness. It is a great point 
to have a good general view of this kind—to have the earlier parts 
treated by one conversant with the later, and the later treated 
by one conversant with the earlier. He gives a sketch of the 
life and writings of every important English writer from the 
beginning onwards, with considerable specimens of their style. 
These last are, of course, most valuable in the earlier stages of 
the work, where the interest is mainly philological ; but they are 
very useful also in the case of those many later writers with 
whose names people are familiar, though they often have not 
read a single page of their writings. And we need hardly 
that the amount of attention given by Professor Craik to parti- 
cular authors is not necessarily measured either by their general 
reputation or their general merit. It would have been inconsis- 
tent, for instance, with his purpose, to stop and write any long 
story about Shakspeare or Milton. They have their place, 
amore conspicuous place than other people, but still only their 
own place among others. 

The writer, old or new, on whom Professor Craik dwells with 
the greatest delight is Chaucer. He is clearly his own favourite, 
and he holds that the world does not fully appreciate him. Chaucer 
indeed claims a double place in a history of the English language 
and literature. He is at once a great writer, worthy of admira- 
tion for his own sake, and he also marks an important stage in 
the development of the language. His writings mark the final 
triumph of English over French, but they mark also the time 
when the greatest infusion of French words into English took 

lace—that is to say, the inevitable though tardy result of the 
Rernen Conquest. e classes who had formerly spoken French 
were now fast adopting English, but they naturally brought in 
many French words with them. Chaucer, too, is important as the 
father of some of our principal forms of metre—a point which 
Professor Craik examines at some length. He holds, with Tyr- 
whitt, that the metre of Chaucer is quite regular, allowing for 
the final e, which was then pronounced in many words in which 
it is now silent. Altogether this is one of the best parts of Pro- 
fessor Craik’s book. 

In his notice of Barbour, Professor Craik has some good re- 
marks on what is called the Scottish dialect—that is, of course, 
simply the most northern form of English. The ambiguity of 
the words Scot and Scottish—their political and linguistic mean- 
ings being quite different—has given rise to many confusions. 
People are generally slow in understanding that Lowland Scotch 
is simply English—older and purer English than the English of 
modern literature—that it is mee what classical English would 
have been if York had (as it well might have) become the capital 
of England instead of London. Professor Craik holds that 
some peculiarities of the later Lowland Scotch, chiefly in vo- 
cabulary and pronunciation, are due to the long connexion 
between Scotland and France; but they do not affect the 
general character of the dialect, and he holds that in Barbour’s 
time they had not yet been introduced. In the following passage 
he states his case very clearly :— 

In Barbour’s day, the of Teutonic Scotland was distinguished 
from that of the south of England (which had now acquired the ascendancy 
over that of the northern counties as the lite’ dialect), by little more than 
the retention, perhaps, of a good many vocables which had become obsolete 
among the English, and a generally broader enunciation of the vowel sounds. 
Hence Barbour never supposes that he is writing in any other language than 
English any more than Chaucer; that is the name by which not only he, 
but his successors Dunbar and even Lyndsay, always designate their native 
tongue: down to the oa pe! of the sixteenth century, by the term 
Scotch was generally unders what is now called the Gaelic, or the Erse 
or Ersh (that is, Irish), the speech of the Celts or Highlanders. Divested 
of the grotesque and cumbrous spelling of the old manuscripts, gen oy 
of Barbour is quite as intelligible at the pene day to an English reader as 
that of Ch ; the obsolete words and forms are not more numerous in the 
one writer than in the other, though some that are used by Barbour may not 
be found in Chaucer, as many of Chaucer’s are not in bour ; the chief 
general distinction, as we have said, is the qn breadth given to the vowel 
sounds in the dialect of the Scottish poet. e old termination of the 
sent participle in and is also more frequently used than in Chaucer, to w! 
ae es re any more than its modern substitute ing is to 


It is quite impossible to follow Professor Craik through the 
whole of the vast subject which he has undertaken. As he 
advances towards our own time, his remarks naturally become 
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less and less philological, and more and more critical, or what is 
called literary. When he reaches er literature, what 
he calls the “ Victorian Era,” his remarks get more general. 
Among the points he comments on are the predominance of prose 
over poetry as contrasted with the early part of the present 
ony. the predominance of narrative in various forms over 
other forms of literature, and the amazing development of female 
authorship. The relative position of the two portions of the 
century with regard to — and poetry, he connects with the 
historical character of the two periods :— 

The age in question, at any rate, will hardly be denied by any one who re- 
members it to have been in these countries, perhaps from the mightier cha- 
racter of the events and circumstances in the midst of which we were then 
placed, an age in which the national heart beat more strongly than it does at 
pregent in regard to other things as well as this. Its reception of the great 

ms that succeeded one another so rapidly from the first appearance of 
Beott till the death of Byron was like its reception of the succession of great 
victories that, ever thickening, and almost unbroken by a single defeat, filled 
up the greater of the ten years from Trafalgar to Waterloo—from the 
last fight of Nelson to the last of Wellington. No such huzzas, making the 
welkin ring with the one voice of a whole people, and ascending alike from 
every city and town and humblest vil in the land, have been heard since 
+. You might as well reckon new farthings against old sovereigns aseven 
Chinese and Crimean wars against that tremendous centest in which, some- 
times standing alone against the world in arms, England fought, not for 
some point of foreign policy, but for her very existence. Victory then was 
not only glory and triumph, but deliverance from destruction. The difference 
was as great as between catching a pickpocket at your handkerchief and feeling 
a knife at your throat. 


The results of peace, according to Professor Craik, tell also in 
another way—in constant foreign influences affecting our lan- 
guage and literature. The imitation of German models seems 
to him the distinctive feature of our own time. Not that he at 
all quarrels with German or any other foreign importations— 
he is, to our taste, rather too liberal in welcoming them. 
It is certainly true that the study of German is one of 
the most distinctive characters of our time; but it does 
not follow that German influences are, in language at 
least—whatever they may be in matters of thought—at all 
the most important. German has its influence, but it has 
neither the most extensive nor the worst influence. The real 
enemy is France. The French language, having utterly cor- 
mye itself, is corrupting English, and, for the matter of that, 
is busy corrupting German too. It moves one’s indignation to 
take up some German books and see half the verbs ending in 
-iren and half the nouns in -éa¢. And Germany, which can still 
coin native words at pleasure, has not the excuse which we have. 
Professor Craik says :— 


Least of all can our own sy oon oe tensions to the absolute 
purism which is sometimes held to be chief virtue that a language can 
ess. The English, whatever it may have once been, is now at least no 
fan ra maiden language but a married one. It has been that for these last 
eight centuries, and our literature for all that time has been continually re- 
ceiving new blood or new life from some other literature. As for the 
Latin part of the age, which it is common to hear = of con- 
temptuously as its foreign element, the alloy of the native gold, it has been 
largely and freely employed by every one of our great writers, whether in 
yerse or in prose, without a single exception, from Chaucer downwards, but 
never more largely and freely than by some of the most popular writers 
of the present day. What would either the prose of Macaulay or the 
poetry of Tennyson or of Mrs. Browning be without its words of Latin 
derivation ? 
Now no rational person wishes to get rid of words of Latin deriva- 
tion. The original Norman settlers have been thoroughly natura- 
lized ; and the later French and Latin importations are constantly 
useful and necessary in their right places. Lord Macaulay used 
both freely—every body must—but Lord Macaulay used them only 
im their right places, which very few people do. His essays 
both on Bunyan and Jolinson show how completely he entered 
into the true position of the different elements of our language, 
and the several claims of each. Lord Macaulay used words of 
Latin origin freely, but no writer was farther removed from that 
Napoleonic jargon of the newspapers which requires utter igno- 
rance of Latin as a pre-requisite. The Latinizing affectation of 
Johnson, and even of Sir Thomas Browne, is, after all, a scholar- 
like affectation. The rubbish of “ ovations,” “allusions,” and 
“‘interpellations,” is a mere product of ignorance, What Pro- 
fessor Craik says here hardly agrees with his own excellent 
summary of the history of the language in his preface :— 

The scheme of the course and revolutions of the language which is followed 
here, and also in the later editions of my Sketches of the History of the 
English Language, was first announced by mein an article published in the 
Dublin University Magazine for July, 1857. It is extremely simple, and 
resting not upon arbitrary, but upon natural or real distinctions, gives us the 
only view of the subject that can claim to be as of a scientific cha- 
racter. In the earliest state in which it is known to us, the English is both 
a homogeneous and a synthetic language—homog in its vocabulary, 
seen in its grammatical structure. It has since—though, of course, 

ays operated upon, like everything human, by the law of gradual change 
~undergone only two decided revolutions, the first of which destroyed its 
synthetic, the second its homogeneous, character. Thus, in its second form, 
it is stil! a homogeneous, but no longer a synthetic, language. In its third, 
it is neither synthetic nor homogeneous, but has become both analytic in 
its grammar and composite in its vocabulary. The three forms may be con- 
veniently designated—the first, that of Pare, or Simple English; the second, 
that of Broken, or Semi-English; the third, that of Mixed, or Compound, or 
Composite English. The first of the three stages through which the language 
has thus passed may be considered to have come to an end in the eleventh 
comtary 5 the secoad, in the thirteenth century ; the third is that in which it 

is. 


In another paper, published in the Dublin University Magazine for 
October, 1857, _— this view to the explanation of the action upon the 
language of the Norman Conquest, the immediate effect of which was to 


produce the first of the two revolutions—its ultimate effect to produee the 
second. I there, also, gave an account of the examination of the vocabulary 
of our existing English instituted by Dr. J. P. Thommerel, in his Recherches 
sur la Fusion du Franco-Normand et de ’ Anglo-Saxon, published at ~~ 
in 841, in which he showed, in opposition to all previous estimates, that, 
the words collected in our common dictionaries, instead of two-thirds bein 
of native origin, as usually assumed, and only one-third of Latin or F; 
extraction, the fact is just the other way—two-thirds are foreign, and only 
one-third native. I proceeded to remark, however, that of the words in 
common use, both in speaking and in writing, which may be taken as.about 
10,000 in number, probably full a half are pure English; and that of those 
in common colloquial use, which may be about Sooo in all, probably four-fifths 
are of native stock. “And the 4000 or Sooo non-Roman words,” I added, 
“that are in general use (4000 in our common speech, 5000 in literary com- 
position), compose all the fundamental emowess of the language, all that 
may be called its skeleton or bony structure, and also, perhaps, the better 
part of its muscular tissue.” 

We admire Professor Craik’s book so much on the whole, 
that we hope we shall incur no suspicion of other than friendly 
intentions in pointing out a few slips in its earlier portion. Thus 
it is not said in any “ Life of Becket,” that ‘the Earl of Arundel 
stood up, and made a speech in English,” (p. 52,) but that he 
spoke in his native tongue—that is, doubiless, in French. Pro- 
fessor Craik, following Warton, (i. 87,) says that Giraldus’ love of 
science was so great that he refused two bishoprics. Doubtless 
he refused two bishoprics, but only because his heart was set upona 
third. We doubt much whether the practice of presenting Italians 
to English benefices “contributed to introduce many learned 
foreigners into England.” ‘The evil was that these foreigners 
never resided, and so carried the income of their livings out of 
the country. Here, again, Professor Craik ia misled by Warton. 
We do not see that the statutes of the University of St. Aa- 
drews (quoted i. 352) “ illustrate the easy morality of the time.” 
Professor Craik makes Bishop Kennedy forbid the students 
“to keep concubines publicly,” as if they might privately. Bat 
the Latin which he quotes in his notes is “‘qued non 

publicas concubinas.” That is smply a prohibition of the form 
of immorality most likely in a University, and which gives 
proctors most work to this day. 


NORMAN SINCLAIR.* 


Mest Englishmen will feel a sensation of absolute dismay 
steal over them when they first sit down to read these 
volumes. Professor Aytoun is, if not a poet, a man with a con- 
siderable command of poetical language. He has contributed to 
one of the most successful collections of parodies in the lan- 
guage, and his short stories have had great success. It might, 
therefore, have been supposed that, when he took the trouble to 
compose a three-volume novel, he would write a lively, enter- 
taining, and able book. On the contrary, Norman Sinclair is 
prosy, rambling, and overloaded with twaddle. It is, moreover, 
written throughout a great part of its contents in that curious 
style which finds so much favour in Scotland. It is marvellous 
what a passion all Scotchmen, except the very ablest, have for & 
sort of mooning grandiloqnence. ‘The use of the longest possible 
words, in the longest possible sentences, about the simplest things, 
is almost as distinctive a characteristic of Scotch-English as an 
entire absence of grammar is of American-English. The kind of 
thing that abounds in Norman Sinclair is like this. Two young 
men are staying in Switzerland, and one proposes a walk. The 
language which he selects is as follows. ‘‘ Carlton,” said I, “if 
it were not for a certain remorse I feel in interrupting the task 
you ply so diligently, I would propose to you a walk along the 
mountain side.” This is not very lively reading, and as there is 
no plot in the book, and as no one could pretend to feel any 
deep interest in any of the characters, Norman Sinclair can 
scarcely be called a successful novel. But yet it is not without 
merit of ite own, and when we have got used to our disappoint- 
ment at its not being better, and have grown hardened 
to its style, we can find something in it to mterest and 
amuse. Professor Aytoun has really given an account of 
the events of his own time which have most inter 
him, and strung his descriptions on the thread of a story. He 
has directed the attention of the reader to subjects which have 
largely engaged his own, and thus lends a kind of personal 
attraction to the story. There is also a certain power of narra- 
tion and a contrivance of minor incidents which carry us plea- 
santly along. The subordinate characters are occasionally well 
conceived ; and if their rank in life is too humble to permit them 
to talk the aspiring Scotch-English of their betters, there is 
often some fun and sprightliness in their talk. A Scotch sur- 
veyor and an American speculator do something to lighten the 
heavy load of pompous nothings which Mr. Aytoun assigns to 
those whom he delights to honour. Anyone wiso will take the 
trouble to stick to a book which is disappointing at the outset 
will find that either the story of Norman Sinclair gets better, or 
he gets more accustomed to the author’s way as he proceeds ; 

the more he perseveres the less his perseverance costs him. 

The first subject which Professor Aytoun sets himself to handle 
is the Reform movement in Scotland in 1831. His hero announces 
at the beginning of the work, which is an autobiography, that he 
is a Christian and a Tory, and he devotes himself throughout to 
the advocacy of all that is right. The author cannot conseien- 
tiously say that the old system of Scotch elections was a good 


* Norman Sinclair. By W. Edmondstoune Aytoun. London: Black- 
wood. 1861. 
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one. He owns that it could scarcely have been worse, and blames 
the Tories for not having reformed it earlier. However, he is not 
going to let the Liberals off because they happened to be in the 
right, and so he inverits a series of election scenes in order to 
show what unscrupulous jobbers and profound humbugs 
they really were. He skilfully places his hero on the 
Whig side, although a Tory in feeling. Norman Sinclair is 
supposed to be a clerk in the office of a solicitor engaged to 
support the Whig interest in a county, and Professor Aytoun 
deserves credit for the ingenuity of the contrivance. It would 
have been hard to make anything very heroic of the Scotch Tory 
candidate of those days ; and it would have been painful to paint 
the intrigues of persons so noble and immaculate as all Tories 
must be. But, by sinking the Tories altogether, except that 
they are allowed to win in the end, and by confining his 
account to the Liberals, Professor Aytoun has an opportunity 
of painting what elections used tobe in Scotland, while he associates 
all that was worst in them with his enemies; and as his young man 
isa Tory, he has aneasy vehicle forexpressing his own running com- 
mentary on all the proceedings of such wretchesas Liberals must be. 
He is not, however, satisfied with this. He makes his leading 
Liberals express, iu strict confidence to each other, what nonsense 
they know all the clamour for reform to be, how they hate the 
mob, how sure their triumph will be to ruin the country, and 
how ashamed they feel at what they are doing. As far as we 
are aware, this is a new stroke of opposition in the controversial 
novel, and we must congratulate Professor Aytoun on the idea of 
revealing the secret repentance of his adversaries. The device is evi- 
dently capable of the widest application, and lady novelists who are 
High Church or Low Church may learn to tease their adversaries 
very effectively if they follow them toconfidential talks in dressing- 
— and sfippers, and make them disclose what nonsense they 
ink working slippers for missionaries or dressing like nuns reall 
is. Professor Aytoun, however, seems to have been 
with the singulerity of the fact, that although no one in Scotland 
is really a Liberal, yet for the last twenty years the great ma- 
jority of Scotch members have sat on the wrong side. He 
accounts for this by observing that Scotland is subject to fits of 
hallucination which operate much more powerfully and last much 
longer than any one could expect. ‘She is now,” he says, 
“labouring under the delusion that she is Jenny Geddes.” Of 
course, if that is the real account of modern Seotland, there is an 
end of criticism. A nation that thinks itself Jenny Geddes 
ome be left to take its own line, while its neighbours look on in 
wonder. 


The railway mania of 1844-5 next attracts Professor Aytoun’s 
attention. He has written about railways and railway doings 
before, and he returns with delight to the familiar subject. 
Again we have to notice and commend a bold contrivance. He 
makes Mr. Hudson the father of the heroine. This combines 
history with romance in a very ingenious way. Here, too, the hero 
comes out in strong relief to those with whom he is most mixed 
up. He will not buy a share of any kind. He regards railways 
as the work of the Evil One, and although his future father-in- 
law offers to put him up toa neat thing or two in the railway 
market, he resolutely declines. Of course he is rewarded. The 
line recommended goes to utter smash in a week, whereas the 
prudent Norman not only buys jand with his money, but gets 
a lovely estate, situated in the most romantic part of Scotland, 
and yielding a handsome income. The fortune of the mil- 
lionaire, on the other hand, crumbles into ruin in a day, and he 
is only rescued by his daughter's lover from the imputation 
of ing scrip. A rascally secretary and a Jew combine to issue 
scrip in imitation of real scrip, and adroitly manage to make the 
millionaire sign the counterfeit ; so that, when the forgery is de- 
tected, it seems as if the great man himself must have been privy 
to the fraud. Norman gets a detective to support him, and sets 
off to the provinces to secure the Jew. This, after a good hunt, 
he does, and his adventures in search of his prey are about the 
best part of the book. We know the Jew will be caught, and 
we know that as many words will be expended on the capture as 

ible. But the incidents are well imagined, and the eapture 
ig arranged in a way we should not have expected. For, contrary 
to the usual traditions of fiction, it is the detective policeman 
who fails to trace the swindler, and gets into sad trouble with 

lars, while it is the inexperienced gentleman who lays a trap 
into which the Jew falls, bm so has all the glory of the enter- 
prise. 

This Jew is a great person in the book. He does all the vil- 
lany, and goes through the u-ual career of a ruffian and swindler. 
But he does more than this. In the first place, he plays the part 
of Palmer and kills his Cook. Professor Aytoun took interest 
in that famous trial, and his method is to put in his novel all that 
he remembers to have cared about. So the well-known tale of 
crime is told again. The Jew goes with his victim to a racing 
town, and has a wonderful horse on which they are going to win 
a mint of money ; but the horse does not win, and the Jew, fore- 
seeing that such a catastrophe was possible, has prepared the 
way to an escape from his eibarrassment by a judicious use of 
strychnine. He has insured his young friend’s life, and so has 


- every motive to give the pills in the exact manner that Palmer 


did. The incident, however, occurs too late in the book to 
have atrial for murder. So, instead of an abridgment of Sir A. 
Cockburn’s celebrated speech, we have an intimation that the 
strychnine did not act quite properly, and Cook is not killed, But 


| starve when he to 


the Jew comes toa bad end, and has to poison himself in prison. 
This he does at the instigation of his mother, who has been con- 
vineed by a discussion of elderly rabbis and leaders in Israel, 
that one of the chosen people ought not to allow himself to hang 
on Gentile gallows. e whole of this discussion is set out at 

at length, and is introduced between the final happiness of the 
overs and their marriage. We are not aware what is the source 
from which Professor Aytoun borrowed this curious scene; but 
he must have been very much struck with the original, whatever 
it may have been, or he would have scarcely detained us to listen 
to so very many long speeches from so many Jews just as we were 
reckoning that all difficulties were tooo | away, and there was 
nothing to delay the end of the book. 

Far, however, before all other objects, with Professor Aytoun, 
has been the wish to explain, illustrate, and enforce his political 
creed. Norman Sinclair is from first to last a Tory manifesto. 
The old and the young all combine to talk Toryism on every pos- 
sible occasion. The lovers are strong Tories, even in their 
sweetest hours of bliss. There is a model peer, who is all 
refinement, and elegance, and generosity, and who is as true 
as blue can be, and who calls in a Chartist leader to a private 
conference, and converts him on the spot. It is not, how- 
ever, very easy to see what this Toryism is which holds so 
large a place in the author's estimation. It is much more a 
sentiment than a belief, and it is a sentiment of opposition 
far more than of adhesion. To dislike people who are not 
willing to be governed by gentlemen seems its only salient 
characteristic, and this, though a legitimate and honourable feel- 
ing, is scarcely sufficient for the ardent attachment which the 

rsons in the story feel for their party. Professor Aytoun has 

is fling at all the pet objects of Tory aversion. He invents a 
Corn-law League lecturer, who is hired to run down the bloated 
aristocrats as if they were ope but who is turned off to 
et fall a few unpleasant observations 
on mill-owners. He also attacks Sir Robert Peel, and explains 
how it happened that the true genuine Tories found it incum- 
bent on them, as men of stern principle and a rare sense of high 
honour, to break off with Sir Robert and deliver themselves 
over to Mr. Disraeli. Further than this, the Tories of Norman 
Sinclair do not appear to have much to tellus. They scarcely be- 
long to the present world at all. There are plenty of men alive who 
think much in the same way as Professor Aytoun’s heroes ; but no 
one of a younger generation would consider their opinions worth 
embalming in a work of fiction. The Tories whom Professor Ay- 
toun draws are simply exponents of the feelings of a man who 
has once had strong political sentiments. We can only take 
interest in these Tory feelings because they belong to the 
writer himself, and have thus the freshness of an autobiographical 
record. We may like to know how Professor Aytoun and the 
Scotch Tories of his generation felt about politics, although the 
opinions themselves, apart from the persons, are not of much value 
now. Another generation may scarcely understand what these 
opinions were, and a political antiquary may some day turn to 
the pages of Norman Sinclair for instruction. 


ALISON’S LIVES OF LORD CASTLEREAGH AND SIR C. STEWART. 
Second Notice. 


ORD CASTLEREAGH'S connexion with Mr. Pitt, when 
the former exchanged the Parliament House at Dublin 
for Westminster, is a subject of some interest. In what 
relation he stood to the great Minister, what Pitt really 
thought of him, how much Castlereagh learned, and how 
much he missed learning, of his master’s ideas and manner of 
verning, we should be glad to know more exactly. It is clear 
t Pitt thought highly of him, and was desirous that he should 
come forward in public life; it is not so clear how far he liked 
him and trusted him, It is also clear that Lord Castlereagh 
imbibed in its full strength Mr. Pitt’s hatred and fear of 
French democracy under its last form of military empire, 
and that deep and clear conviction of the incompatibility 
of even its existence with the peace and liberty of the 
world, which became the one dominant and almost ex- 
clusive principle of Lord Castlereagh’s political life. It seems 
also certain that Pitt’s most intimate friends viewed Lord 
Castlereagh with jealousy and ill-will. We see from Mr. Rose’s 
“ Diaries” how they affected to believe that Pitt’s attempted Roman 
Catholic policy in 1801 was owing to the mischievous influeace 
and ill-grounded representations of the late Irish Secretary—how 
bitterly they resented what they called Castlereagh’s “ vacilla- 
tion” and “ desertion” in taking office under Addington, though 
Pitt himself declared that Castlereagh had done so at his own 
particular and peas entreaty—how angrily they charged him, 
after Mr. Pitt's death, with aspiring to be the representative, 
instead of Mr. Pitt’s own friends, of Mr. Pitt’s ideas. The Ki 
expressed himself to Mr. Rose about him in 1804 “ with a great deal 
of indifference,” and disliked the idea of his holding high office, 
for fear that he might put himself at the head of an Irish party. 
Yet this suspected oak unpopular Irishman, distrusted even by 
those of his own side, and scorned and vituperated by the brilliant 
Liberal Opposition, gradually worked his way upwards and took 
Mr. Pitt’s place ; and his rise was the result neither of violent and 
restless pushing, nor of commanding character and manifest 
genius, nor of the necessity of pon troublesome man quiet 
and out of mischief. There is something in this which might 
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have attracted a biographer’s interest. But we look in vain into 
Sir A. Alison’s pages for any explanation of it. The events 
of the years during which Lord Castlereagh was a subor- 
dinate in office are described in a long chapter, in which 
there is a great deal more about India and Persia and 
Continental polities than about Lord Castlereagh; but 
it is simply assumed, as the most natural thing in the world, that 
he and Pitt were the co-ordinate master-spirits of the time. “ His 
intimate acquaintance with Mr. Pitt imbued him with a complete 
knowledge of the views of that great statesman, especially on the 
all-important subject of the contest with the French revolutionary 
power.” This single sentence is all that Sir A. Alison gives us 
about Lord Castlereagh’s relations to Pitt; but to make up, he 
indulges in a burst of feeling, and reflects ‘how seldom in this 
world is wisdom and putriotism thus privileged to leave its mantle 
to a successor, and find in a kindred soul and congenial character 
the fitting depository and destined accomplisher of its greatest 
designs.” When Castlereagh became President of the Board of 
Control, his first English office, Sir A. Alison calls on us to observe 
how curiously his “‘ master mind at once took the lead in the 
Cabinet ;” but the only proof offered consists of some memoranda 
bearing on the ill-managed negotiations of Mr. Addington which 
followed the Treaty of Amiens. When Pitt came into power 
again, and six months before his death placed Lord Castlereagh 
at the War Office, we are told of the “ wisdom of Mr. Pitt’s and 
Lord Castlereagh’s policy in continuing the war ;” and the two 
years of the Whig Ministry are set up as a “ commentary by way 
of contrast upon those of Mr. Pitt and Lord Castlereagh.” In 
fact, Lord Castlereagh is made to throw Mr. Pitt into 
the shade ; for Mr. Pitt, with all his talents, did not under- 
stand war, and Lord Castlereagh, ‘whose disposition and 
turn of mind were essentially warlike,” and whose military 
‘views were, unfortunately, in advance of his age,” did. Lord 
Castlereagh, but for the faults and dilatoriness of others—and 
among these others must have been Mr. Pitt—would have either 
prevented or avenged Austerlitz. ‘The preparations,” says Sir 
A. Alison, in a sentence, the meaning of which we gather rather 
from what we know of the writer’s intention than from the words 
employed—* the preparations made by Lord Castlereagh for sup- 
porting the common cause in Germany, if the contest had con- 
tinued, were on avery extended scale, and amply justified the san- 
guine views which he entertained as to the efficiency of a powerful 
body of British troops acting together, and judiciously thrown 
in on the theatre of Continental warfare.” It is a new thing for 
“ preparations” to be made the test of “efficiency,” and ‘ judi- 
cious’ use. But another comment of Sir A. Alison’s is still more 
curious. ‘The influence,” he thinks, of the overthrow of Aus- 
tria at Austerlitz “was considerably lessened by an event which 
happened soon after in Great Britain. This was the death of 
Mr. Pitt.” The sequence is startling; and it is left unex- 
plained. But Sir A. Alison goes on to talk of the desponding 
views of Pitt, and to observe that he “ left his mantle to a worthy 
successor, and that before ten years were elapsed his hopes were 
more than realized, and the whole objects for which he had con- 
tended had been attained.” Such observations hardly console us 
forthe fact that, out of seventy pages devoted to Lord Castlereagh’s 
service under Pitt, his biographer cannot give us one to describe 
the way in which that mantle fell. 

Lord Castlereagh’s war policy had one clear and great merit— 
its tenacity and patient inflexible perseverance. Everything that 
has come to light of late years from the other side of the 
Channel shows more and more certainly the hollowness of all the 
brilliant harangues in favour of a peace policy, and justifies more 
and more triumphantly that life-or-death struggle which England 
kept up against the most implacable and faithless conqueror who 
ever Somnensa the liberty of the world. There is something 
almost magnificent in Lord Castlereagh’s steady and passionless 
measuring of the depth of Napoleon’s nature and a and 
of the cost and effort necessary for the absolute destruction of 
his power, and in the unmoved and unflinching resolution with 
which he stood up against the storm of abuse and galling elo- 
quence to which he had to submit with but very inadequate 
powers of defence or retort. He lived in the conviction—a con- 
viction as parece and pervading as his consciousness of light 
and air—that the struggle was a final one, and that the issue 
must be fatal to one or other of the combatants. Nothing daunted 
him—not failures, blunders mercilessly exposed, tentative efforts 
made in vain, vast and costly enterprises miscarrying, suspicions 
of incapacity, popular outcry, heart-sickening delay of success. 
With a kind of noiseless unexcited determination, patient of all 
annoyance, careless of the form and dignity of the attack, with 
singularly little thought of self, he clung with a bulldog’s gripe 
to his mighty and scornful antagonist, bent on one thing only—his 
utter destruction. And in spite of all the chances which seemed 
against him, he accomplished it. He felt that he had great powers 
to draw upon, and he went on, never losing hope, and as if he had 
been conscious that he must make his account for great mis- 
takes, and could afford many reverses and disappointments. His 
critics were often right; but he was right in what was of more 
importance—the sum and substance of whole matter. The single 
determination to overthrow the great and plausible enemy of im- 
provement and freedom was at the bottom of all that he did; and 
it was a determination at that time adequate to fill any man’s 
mind and to make any man’s greatness. 

It would have been reg ps have had before us, in a clear 
way, the real share which Lord Castlereagh had in the war policy 


and administration of the period. Of course the whole Cabinet 
was concerned in them; and as there were many mistakes and 
much discredit, as well as ultimate success, a biographer of Lord 
Castlereagh ought to have shown us, with some distinctness, what 
he was peculiarly responsible for. But it is in vain to seek any 
such knowledge in Sir A. Alison. His plan seems a simple one— 
to put down all that was wisely planned and happily executed to 
Lord Castlereagh, and all failures to his colleagues. We are 
told, with wearisome reiteration, of his having set on foot ‘“ the 
system of Ja grande guerre”—of his being “ gifted beyond any 
of his contemporaries, except Wellington, with the prophetic eye 
of genius”—of his “ eagle eye and military genius”—of his “ pa- 
ralyzing” first the “right arm” or “ right wing,” and then the left, 
and then the centre of Napoleon’s intended naval confederacy— 
of Lord Castlereagh’s having, when removed from office in 1809, 
“succeeded, by his unaided efforts, in securing the independence 
of his country, and arresting the torrent of Napoleon's victories” — 
of the “ new and resolute mode of warfare, originally conceived 
by Lord Castlereagh and Sir Charles Stewart, and afterwards exe- 
cuted by Wellington.” The result is, that ifwe are to take Sir A. 
Alison’s account, the only man who knew what to do and who could 
do it, was Lord Castlereagh; and that Wellington’scredit is reduced 
to that of being an intelligent and energetic agent under Lord 
Castlereagh. But when Sir A. Alison comes to the miscarriages 
of the time ; expeditions arriving too late for their purpose ; armies 
uselessly employed, or sent abroad with no fixed purpose, generals 
coming out, day after day, to supersede one another and spoil 
their predecessor’s work, great enterprises undertaken without 
adequate information—then the fault is all laid on the Cabinet. 
It was Lord Castlereagh to whom belongs the honour of having 
sent Sir A. Wellesley to the Peninsula. It is not to him that the 
folly belongs of sending Sir Hugh Dalrymple and Sir Harry 
Burrard to take the command out of his hands. The advance 
of Sir John Moore into Spain reflects the utmost credit on the 
boldness and prudence of Lord Castlereagh; the disastrous 
retreat is Sir John Moore's business alone. The Walcheren 
expedition was the following out of that brilliant policy which 
had “paralyzed” Napoleon’s right wing at Copenhagen and his 
left at Lisbon and Cadiz, and then aimed a decisive blow at 
his centre. That it sailed too late, and that it was com- 
manded by such an incapable bungler as Lord Chatham, was no 
fault of Lord Castlereagh’s, and he was in no way responsible 
for the result. We really believe that Sir A. Alison does 
the highest injustice to Lord Castlereagh. The impression 
which we naturally derive from all this confused and foolish pa- 
negyric is, that Lord Castlereagh was something on a par with 
his eulogist. But this is not so. He doubtless saw where 
Napoleon was vulnerable. He saw the immense importance of 
keeping up the war in the Peninsula, and of gaining time. He 
steadily refused to be dazzled by Napoleon's power, and to be- 
lieve in the possibility of its lasting. He thoroughly ene 
the general he had found in Wellington, and supported him, when 
once Wellington himself had found the true direction in which to 
work, with patient and manly confidence. He saw the sr 
of a larger and better organization of the army, and the use whic 
could be made of it, and he did his best to improve it. In these 
points he was beyond most of those who acted with him. But he 
was more right in his general views than in his way of carryin 
them out. He was deficient in the power of executing a gi 
design, and of securing the fulfilment of his purpose. Sir A. 
Alison talks very grandly of the effect which English armies, 
thrown, as Lord Castlereagh is said to have wished to throw them, 
into the North of Germany, would have had on the campaigns of 
Austerlitz, Friedland, and Wagram: but it must be confessed 
that it is rather a subject of congratulation that they came too 
late, when we consider that Lord Chatham might have been 
appointed to command them, and that they might have pushed 
forward, like Sir John Moore’s army, ignorantly and recklessly, 
into the jaws of fate. Napoleon doubtless was hard hit by 
the capture of the Danish fleet and the Orders in Council: 
but they were violent and barbarous measures, unjustifiable in 
agree and full of —— and mischief in their consequences. 
ir A. Alison extols Lord Castlereagh’s sagacity in selecting the 
Peninsula as the great battle-field, and so “ paralyzing the whole 
left wing” of Napoleon’s projected naval armament. But a 
week before it was determined to attack Junot in Portugal, Sir A. 
Alison tells us (ii. 245) that Lord Castlereagh was thinking of 
employing 20,000 men, including the Guards, in an attack upon 
Boulogne ; and when Sir A. Wellesley sailed, he was uncertain 
whether South America was not to be his object. Lord Castle- 
reagh undoubtedly put the army on a better footing, and pro- 
vided for the drain upon it caused by Wellington’s operations. 
But when we know the ap emu d small number that could be 
sent out, how indifferently they were provided for a campaign, and 
how much of the work of the home authorities had to be 
done by the General himself, it gives an unfairly ridiculous 
air to the whole subject when Sir A. Alison parades 
on paper the vast numbers of soldiers which Lord Castlereagh’s 
plans had raised, and the formidable hosts which he had at his 
disposal to convey in one mass to any part of the Continent. - In 
the Walcheren business, Lord Castlereagh’s general plan was 
undoubtedly a sound one, and, in capable hands, perfectly 
feasible; and it is certain that he was scandalously treated by 
his colleagues in the disgraceful intrigue which drove him from 
office, and on which, as usual, his biographer throws no light. 


But the expedition was sent out without any clear purpose of 
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what it was to do, except to destroy the French fleet, and in un- 
accountable and inexcusable ignorance of the kind of obstacles it 
would meet with. Lord Castlereagh had not found out the 
weakness of the French, and did not know the deadly climate of 
the coast. Far worse than this, his acquiescence in Lord Chat- 
ham’s appointment, because the King wished it, admits of no 
justification. Doubtless, if he could have had his choice, he would 
have appointed the best general he could find; but he did not 
think himself bound to resign his office rather than consent to 
entrust the most important expedition which we had yet sent 
forth to a bad one. 

We must defer to another opportunity our remarks on Sir A. 
Alison’s treatment of the later and more important portion of 
Lord Castlereagh’s public life. But we may say at once that it 
is allof a piece. Sir A. Alison also undertakes to write the life 
of Sir C. Stewart, who, as Wellington’s Adjutant-General during 
part of the Peninsular War, and afterwards as military com- 
missioner with the Allied armies in Germany and France, 
played a distinguished part. Sir R. Wilson’s volumes have shown 
us how such a part, though a subordinate one, may be made the 
subject of a most instructive and valuable narrative. But Sir 
A. Alison simply seizes the opportunity to rewrite inflated 
descriptions of the great battles and sieges. The import- 
ance of all that Sir C. Stewart did is asserted over and over 
again in terms of the most absurd exaggeration. He was the 
man who “took the labouring oar” in the Peninsula. Welling- 
ton but “ executed” the “ plan of warfare originally conceived ” 
by the two brothers, Lord Castlereagh and Sir C. Stewart ; and 
Sir A. Alison is never tired of admiring the dispensation of provi- 
dence which, whenever a critical moment came in the fortunes of 
Europe, ordained that of the few persons in whose hands the 
fate of the world was placed, two should be of the family of 
Stewart. We have extracts from Sir C. Stewart's letters and 
books. But of what he actually did we are told but little. The 
hard work that he had to bring up Bernadotte in time for the 
battle of Leipsic, is almost the only separate service about which 
anything is told us, besides certain exploits of personal valour. 
A humble biographer would probably have done more justice to 
the career of a brilliant officer somewhat of the Murat stamp. 
But Sir C. Stewart himself, is sacrificed to the grandeur of the 
wars in which he was engaged, and is forgotten that Sir A. 
Alison may enlarge at his leisure upon Albuera or Leipsic. 


(To be continued.) 


BLADES’ LIFE OF CAXTON.* 


‘7 is a thoroughly good and genuine book. Mr. Blades, 
who is himself a printer, approaches his subject from a new 
point of view. Not only has he proved himself to be a worthy suc- 
cessor, by his general literary attainments, of the famous printers 
of old—such as Aldus, Stephens, and Caxton himself—who com- 
bined authorship with the exercise of their craft, but he has in 
this volume made his art directly illustrative of his subject- 
matter. He has attempted, with conspicuous success, to throw 
light upon certain obscure passages of Caxton’s history by sucha 
minute examination of his extant typographical works as none 
but a printer could give. In fact, an acquaintance 
with the actual working detail of a printer’s business is abso- 
lutely necessary for an accomplished bibliographer. For want 
of such knowledge, many distinguished book-collectors and anti- 

uaries have committed themselves to extravagant speculations. 
How much may be learnt from the judicious application of this 
technical skill Mr. Blades has now shown us very satis- 
factorily. 

The present work has grown up from the small beginning of 
# mere list of the books printed by Caxton which the author 
compiled fcr his own private use. lt is a good example of the 
value and interest which is sure to repay any special research 
when it is conducted with judgment and perseverance through 
many years. Mr. Blades, when he came to examine the nume- 
rous biographies of the English prototypographer which have 
been given to the world, discovered that no. new facts had been 
brought to light since the publication of the Life of Mayster 
Willyam Caxton, by the Kev. John Lewis, in 1737. All the 
more recent memoirs are founded upon that compilation, from 
which they borrow unblushingly. But many fresh dates and 
particulars rewarded Mr. Blades’ assiduity. Such are, for 
instance, the will of Robert Large, the mercer, to whom Caxton 
was apprenticed—extracts from the curious records at Mercers’ 
Hall, in which Caxton appears as a liveryman of the company, 
as amerchant adventurer, as a negotiator of treaties of com- 
merce with the Duke of Burgundy, and as governor of the 
British merchants at Bruges—and other facts, derived from the 
archives of the latter city, where Caxton spent so many years of 
his life, and from the registers of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
the parish in which he died. But of still greater interest are the 
conclusions at which Mr. Blades arrives with respect to the source 
from which our first English printer derived his knowledge of 
the art. Our remarks on this subject must be postponed, how- 


. ever, until we have given a brief summary of Caxton’s life as 


now determined. 


* The Life and Typography of William Caxton, England's first Printer ; 
with Evidence of his Typographical Connexion with Colard Mansion, the 
Printer at Bruges. Compiled from Original Sources by William Blades. 
London: Lilly. 1861. f 


Although the town of Caxton, in Cambridgeshire, has been 
claimed as the printer's birthplace, there is little doubt thet 
there is no authority for the statement. He himself says dis- 
tinctly, “ I was born ...in Kente,in the Weeld;” and accordingly, 
an attempt has been made to show that the manor of Causton, in 
Hadlow, near Tunbridge, belonged to his femily. It is true that 
his name was pronounced Cauxton, or Causton ; thes and z being 
then interchangeable, and an wu being often introduced after the a 
when the latter letter had its broad sound. But it is by no 
means necessary that a man bearing the same name as some town 
or village in the fifteenth century should have been himself born 
in that place. In fact, Mr. Blades has collected numerous records 
of contemporary persons named Caxton living not only in Kent, 
but in London and Norwich. We must be content with knowing, 
on the best authority, that Caxton was born somewhere in the ill- 
defined district called the Weald of Kent. The date of his birth 
is also uncertain. But Mr. Blades finds that he was apprenticed 
in the year 1438; which makes the commonly admitted date of 
his birth, 1412, much too early. We assent to the arguments 
which induce the present author to fix the year 1422-23 as the 
most probable year of Caxton’s birth. Large, his master, was 
Lord Mayor in 1439-40, and died in the following year. The 
house in which this famous merchant lived had been first a Jew’s 
synagogue, then a friary, then a nobleman’s house; and in 
Stowe’s time it was a wine tavern. It stood at the north end of 
Old Jewry, and Large was buried in the neighbouring church 
of St. Olave’s in veteri Judaismo. The city of Drege was at that 
time the seat of government for the scattered dominions of the 
Duke of Burgundy, and the very centre of commerce for all the 
neighbouring countries. With this city the chartered company 
of the Merchants Adventurers of London in particular had exten- 
sive dealings. They had special privileges, and maintained an 
establishment in Bruges, which was called the English Nation. 
A view of the Domus Anglorum, as it still existed in 1641, a 
pretorium peramplum, and a picturesque late Gothic building, is 
given from the Flandria Illusirata as one of the illustrations of 
the present volume. To Bruges, as it would seen, Caxton was 
sent about 1441, soon after his master’s death ; and here he lived 
for at least thirty-five years, first (we may suppose) as a clerk 
or apprentice, then as a trader on his own account, and at last as 
head or governor of the English merchants settled in that city. The 
factof hislong residence at Bruges is known from hisown testimony. 
Documents preserved by the Mercers’ Company and at Bruges 
prove that from about 1463 to 1471, the future printer occupied 
the high rank of “Governor beyond the sea” of all British sub- 
jects trading with the Low Countries. In this capacity he was 

rought into close connexion both with many English noblemen, 
who resorted to Bruges on diplomatic or other errands, and also 
with the Court of Burgundy. With the Duchess Margaret, wife 
of Duke Charles, and sister of our Edward IV., he became a 
great favourite. In 1470 he held some place or office in her 
household, and it seems to have been her patronage—the “ dread- 
ful command” of this “ redoubted lady,” as he chose to express it 
—which led him subsequently to devote himself to literature and 
printing. It was in 1469, as we know from the prologue to the 
Recuyell, that Caxton first began to translate from French into 
English the most popular romance of the age, Le Recueil des 
Histoires de Troye. hy, however, he resigned his honourable 
post of Governor of the English Nation at Bruges, and what the 
office was which he accepted from the duchess, are still matters 
of doubt. It is not improbable (as Mr. Blades suggests) that 
Caxton was retained as manager of the private trade in which 
the duchess may have engaged on her own account. Special 
privileges and exemptions for her private trading in the English 
staple of wool were conceded to his sister in 1472 by Edward IV. 
Still it is perplexing enough to find the holder of so dignified and 
independent a position accepting a subordinate office about a 
court; and it seems yet more unintelligible that, after so many 
years of trading, Caxton should not have made at least a moderate 
fortune. However, we have nothing better to offer than Mr. 
Blades’ explanation—which is that Caxton’s health had been 
shaken by his diplomatic anxieties, and that as the love of litera- 
ture and of authorship grew stronger, he was willing to exchange 
his arduous post for one that promised him greater leisure for his 
new pursuits. Certain it is that his English translation of the 
Romance of Troy was eagerly welcomed by his countrymen. The 
demand for copies became so great, that it was impossible to 
transcribe them sufficiently fast. ‘This seems to have led to his 
turning his attention to the new invention of printing as a means 
of aultigizing his books; and his success in the experiment 
induced him to carry his and presses to London, and to 
establish himself as the first English printer. 


Here Mr. Blades makes a very interesting digression as to the 
state of literature in the fifteenth century, especially in Flan- 
ders. He shows that Bruges, during the thirty-five years of 
Caxton’s residence in it, was the most intellectual capital of 
Europe, “ teeming with authors, scribes, translators, and illu- 
minators,” and possessing the finest libraries of the time. We 
need not enter upon some purely bibliographical disquisitions 
which follow, except to express our general assent to our 
author’s reasoning. In particular, he calls attention to the great 
activity that prevailed in the Low Countries in the manufacture 
of playing-cards and block-books. Mr. Blades is not disposed to 
deny the latest bibliographical theory, that Lawrence Coster, of 
Haarlem, who died in 1440, may be fairly credited with the 
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have attracted a biographer’s interest. But we look in vain into 
Sir A. Alison’s pages for any explanation of it. The events 
of the years during which Lord Castlereagh was a subor- 
dinate in office are described in a long p ony in which 
there is a great deal more about India and Persia and 
Continental politics than about Lord Castlereagh; but 
it is simply assumed, as the most natural thing in the world, that 
he and Pitt were the co-ordinate master-spirits of the time. “ His 
intimate acquaintance with Mr. Pitt imbued him with a complete 
knowledge of the views of that great statesman, especially on the 
all-important subject of the contest with the French revolutionary 
power.” This single sentence is all that Sir A. Alison gives us 
about Lord Castlereagh’s relations to Pitt; but to make up, he 
indulges in a burst of feeling, and reflects ‘how seldom in this 
world is wisdom and patriotism thus privileged to leave its mantle 
to a successor, and find in a kindred soul and congenial character 
the fitting depository and destined accomplisher of its greatest 
designs.”” When Castlereagh became President of the Board of 
Control, his first English office, Sir A. Alison calls on us to observe 
how curiously his “‘ master mind at once took the lead in the 
Cabinet ;” but the only proof offered consists of some memoranda 
bearing on the ill-managed negotiations of Mr. Addington which 
followed the Treaty of Amiens. When Pitt came into power 
again, and six months before his death placed Lord Castlereagh 
at the War Office, we are told of the “ wisdom of Mr. Pitt’s and 
Lord Castlereagh’s policy in continuing the war ;” and the two 
years of the Whig Ministry are set up as a “ commentary by way 
of contrast upon those of Mr. Pitt and Lord Castlereagh.” In 
fact, Lord Castlereagh is made to throw Mr. Pitt into 
the shade; for Mr. Pitt, with all his talents, did not under- 
stand war, and Lord Castlereagh, ‘‘whose disposition and 
turn of mind were essentially warlike,” and whose military 
“views were, unfortunately, in advance of his age,” did. Lord 
Castlereagh, but for the faults and dilatoriness of others—and 
among these others must have been Mr. Pitt—would have either 
prevented or avenged Austerlitz. ‘The preparations,” says Sir 
A. Alison, in a sentence, the meaning of which we gather rather 
from what we know of the writer’s intention than from the words 
employed—* the preparations made by Lord Castlereagh for sup- 
porting the common cause in Germany, if the contest had con- 
tinued, were on avery extended scale, and amply justified the san- 
guine views which he entertained as to the efficiency of a powerful 
body of British troops acting together, and judiciously thrown 
in on the theatre of Continental warfare.” It is a new thing for 
“* preparations” to be made the test of “ efficiency,” and *‘ judi- 
cious” use. But another comment of Sir A. Alison’s is still more 
curious. ‘The influence,” he thinks, of the overthrow of Aus- 
tria at Austerlitz ‘was considerably lessened by an event which 
happened soon after in Great Britain. This was the death of 
Mr. Pitt.” The sequence is startling; and it is left unex- 
plained. But Sir A. Alison goes on to talk of the desponding 
views of Pitt, and to observe that he “ left his mantle to a worthy 
successor, and that before ten years were elapsed his hopes were 
more than realized, and the whole objects for which he had con- 
tended had been attained.” Such observations hardly console us 
forthe fact that, out of seventy pages devoted to Lord Castlereagh’s 
service under Pitt, his biographer cannot give us one to describe 
the way in which that mantle fell. 

Lord Castlereagh’s war policy had one clear and great merit— 
its tenacity and patient inflexible perseverance. Everything that 
has come to light of late years from the other side of the 
Channel shows more and more certainly the hollowness of all the 
brilliant harangues in favour of a peace policy, and justifies more 
and more triumphantly that life-or-death struggle which England 
kept up against the most implacable and faithless conqueror who 
ever » ars! the liberty of the world. There is something 
almost magnificent in Lord Castlereagh’s steady and passionless 
measuring of the depth of Napoleon’s nature and pape and 
of the cost and effort necessary for the absolute destruction of 
his power, and in the a pm unflinching resolution with 
which he stood up against the storm of abuse and galling elo- 
quence to which he had to submit with but very inadequate 
powers of defence or retort. He lived in the conviction—a con- 
viction as pamenete and pervading as his consciousness of light 
and air—that the struggle was a final one, and that the issue 
must be fatal to one or other of the combatants. Nothing daunted 
him—not failures, blunders mercilessly exposed, tentative efforts 
made in vain, vast and costly enterprises miscarrying, suspicions 
of incapacity, popular outcry, heart-sickening delay of success. 
With a kind of noiseless unexcited determination, patient of all 
annoyance, careless of the form and dignity of the attack, with 
singularly little thought of self, he clung with a bulldog’s gripe 
to his mighty and scornful antagonist, bent on one thing only—his 
utter destruction. And in spite of all the chances which seemed 
against him, he accomplished it. He felt that he had great powers 
to draw upon, and he went on, never losing hope, and as if he had 
been conscious that he must make his account for great mis- 
takes, and could afford many reverses and disappointments. His 
critics were often right; but he was right in what was of more 
importance—the sum and substance of whole matter. The single 
determination to overthrow the great and plausible enemy of im- 
provement and freedom was at the bottom of all that he did; and 
it was a determination at that time adequate to fill any man’s 
mind and to make any man’s greatness. 

It would have been rey pny, to have had before us, in a clear 
way, the real share which Lord Castlereagh had in the war policy 


and administration of the period. Of course the whole Cabinet 
was concerned in them; and as there were many mistakes and 
much discredit, as well as ultimate success, a biographer of Lord 
Castlereagh ought to have shown us, with some distinctness, what 
he was peculiarly responsible for. But it is in vain to seek any 
such knowledge in Sir A. Alison. His plan seems a simple one— 
to put down all that was wisely planned and happily executed to 
Lord Castlereagh, and all failures to his colleagues. We are 
told, with wearisome reiteration, of his having set on foot “ the 
system of Ja grande guerre’—of his being “ gifted beyond any 
of his contemporaries, except Wellington, with the prophetic eye 
of genius”—of his “ eagle eye and military genius” —of his “ pa- 
ralyzing” first the “right arm” or “ right wing,” and then the left, 
and then the centre of Napoleon’s intended naval confederacy— 
of Lord Castlereagh’s having, when removed from office in 1809, 
“succeeded, by his unaided efforts, in securing the independence 
of his country, and arresting the torrent of Napoleon's victories” — 
of the “ new and resolute mode of warfare, originally conceived 
by Lord Castlereagh and Sir Charles Stewart, and afterwards exe- 
cuted by Wellington.” The result is, that ifwe are to take Sir A. 
Alison’s account, the only man who knew what to do and who could 
do it, was Lord Castlereagh; and that Wellington’scredit is reduced 
to that of being an intelligent and energetic agent under Lord 
Castlereagh. But when Sir A. Alison comes to the miscarriages 
of the time ; expeditions arriving too late for their purpose ; armies 
uselessly employed, or sent abroad with no fixed purpose, generals 
coming out, day after day, to supersede one another and spoil 
their predccessor’s work, great enterprises undertaken without 
adequate information—then the fault is all laid on the Cabinet. 
It was Lord Castlereagh to whom belongs the honour of having 
sent Sir A. Wellesley to the Peninsula. It is not to him that the 
folly belongs of sending Sir Hugh Dalrymple and Sir Harry 
Burrard to take the command out of his hands. The advance 
of Sir John Moore into Spain reflects the utmost credit on the 
boldness and prudence of Lord Castlereagh; the disastrous 
retreat is Sir John Moore’s business alone. The Walcheren 
expedition was the following out of that brilliant policy which 
had “paralyzed” Napoleon’s right wing at Copenhagen and his 
left at Lisbon and Cadiz, and then aimed a decisive blow at 
his centre. That it sailed too late, and that it was com- 
manded by such an incapable bungler as Lord Chatham, was no 
fault of Lord Castlereagh’s, and he was in no way responsible 
for the result. We really believe that Sir A. Alison does 
the highest injustice to Lord Castlereagh. The impression 
which we naturally derive from all this confused and foolish 
negyric is, that Lord Castlereagh was something on a par with 
his eulogist. But this is not so. He doubtless saw where 
Napoleon was vulnerable. He saw the immense importance of 
keeping up the war in the Peninsula, and of gaining time. He 
steadily refused to be dazzled by Napoleon's power, and to be- 
lieve in the possibility of its lasting. He thoroughly appreciated 
the general he had found in Wellington, and supported Ein, when 
once Wellington himself had found the true direction in which to 
work, with patient and manly confidence. He saw the —— 
of a larger and better organization of the army, and the use whic 
could be made of it, and he did his best to improve it. In these 
points he was beyond most of those who acted with him. But he 
was more right in his general views than in his way of carryin 
them out. He was deficient in the power of executing a gi 
design, and of securing the fulfilment of his purpose. Sir A. 
Alison talks very grandly of the effect which English armies, 
thrown, as Lord Castlereagh is said to have wished to throw them, 
into the North of Germany, would have had on the campaigns of 
Austerlitz, Friedland, and Wagram: but it must be confessed 
that it is rather a subject of congratulation that | came too 
late, when we consider that Lord Chatham might have been 
appointed to command them, and that they might have pushed 
forward, like Sir John Moore’s army, ignorantly and recklessly, 
into the jaws of fate. Napoleon doubtless was hard hit by 
the capture of the Danish fleet and the Orders in Council: 
but they were violent and barbarous measures, unjustifiable in 
rinciple, and full of —— and mischief in their consequences. 
Bir A. Alison extols Lord Castlereagh’s sagacity in selecting the 
Peninsula as the great battle-field, and so “ paralyzing the whole 
left wing” of Napoleon’s projected naval armament. But a 
week before it was determined to attack Junot in Portugal, Sir A. 
Alison tells us (ii. 245) that Lord Castlereagh was thinking of 
employing 20,000 men, including the Guards, in an attack upon 
Boulogne ; and when Sir A. Wellesley sailed, he was uncertain 
whether South America was not to be his object. Lord Castle- 
reagh undoubtedly put the army on a better footing, and pro- 
vided for the drain upon it caused by Wellington’s operations. 
But when we know the comparatively small number that could be 
sent out, how indifferently they were provided for a campaign, and 
how much of the work of the home authorities had to be 
done by the General himself, it gives an unfairly ridiculous 
air to the whole subject when Sir A. Alison parades 
on paper the vast numbers of soldiers which Lord Castlereagh’s 
plans had raised, and the formidable hosts which he had at his 
disposal to convey in one mass to any part of the Continent. - In 
the Walcheren business, Lord Castlereagh’s general plan was 
undoubtedly a sound one, and, in capable hands, perfectly 
feasible ; and it is certain that he was scandalously treated by 
his colleagues in the disgraceful intrigue which drove him from 
office, and on which, as usual, his biographer throws no. light. 


But the expedition was sent out without any clear purpose of 
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what it was to do, except to destroy the French fleet, and in un- 
accountable and inexcusable ignorance of the kind of obstacles it 
would meet with. Lord Castlereagh had not found out the 
weakness of the French, and did not know the deadly climate of 
the coast. Far worse than this, his acquiescence in Lord Chat- 
ham’s appointment, because the King wished it, admits of no 
justification. Doubtless, if he could have had his choice, he would 
have appointed the best general he could find; but he did not 
think himself bound to resign his office rather than consent to 
entrust the most important expedition which we had yet sent 
forth to a bad one. 

We must defer to another opportunity our remarks on Sir A. 
Alison’s treatment of the later and more important portion of 
Lord Castlereagh’s public life. But we may say at once that it 
is allof a piece. Sir A. Alison also undertakes to write the life 
of Sir C. Stewart, who, as Wellington’s Adjutant-General during 
part of the Peninsular War, and afterwards as military com- 
missioner with the Allied armies in Germany and France, 
played a distinguished part. Sir R. Wilson’s volumes have shown 
us how such a part, though a subordinate one, may be made the 
subject of a most instructive and valuable narrative. But Sir 
A. Alison simply seizes the opportunity to rewrite inflated 
descriptions of the great battles and sieges. The import- 
ance of all that Sir C. Stewart did is asserted over and over 
again in terms of the most absurd exaggeration. He was the 
man who “took the labouring oar” in the Peninsula. Welling- 
ton but “ executed” the “ plan of warfare originally conceived ” 
by the two brothers, Lord Castlereagh and Sir C. Stewart ; and 
Sir A. Alison is never tired of admiring the dispensation of provi- 
dence which, whenever a critical moment came in the fortunes of 
Europe, ordained that of the few persons in whose hands the 
fate of the world was placed, two should be of the family of 
Stewart. We have extracts from Sir C. Stewart’s letters and 
books. But of what he actually did we are told but little. The 
hard work that he had to bring up Bernadotte in time for the 
battle of Leipsic, is almost the only separate service about which 
anything is told us, besides certain exploits of personal valour. 
A humble biographer would probably have done more justice to 
the career of a brilliant officer somewhat of the Murat stamp. 
But Sir C. Stewart himself, is sacrificed to the grandeur ot the 
wars in which he was engaged, and is forgotten that Sir A. 
Alison may enlarge at his leisure upon Albuera or Leipsic. 


(To be continued.) 


BLADES’ LIFE OF CAXTON.* 
bye is a thoroughly good and genuine book. Mr. Blades, 


who is himself a printer, approaches his subject from a new 
point of view. Not only has he proved himself to be a worthy suc- 
cessor, by his general literary attainments, of the famous printers 
of old—such as Aldus, Stephens, and Caxton himself—who com- 
bined authorship with the exercise of their craft, but he has in 
this volume made his art directly illustrative of his subject- 
matter. He has attempted, with conspicuous success, to throw 
light upon certain obscure passages of Caxton’s history by sucha 
minute examination of his extant typographical works as none 
but a = printer could give. In fact, an acquaintance 
with the actual working detail of a printer’s business is abso- 
Tutely necessary for an accomplished bibliographer. For want 
of such knowledge, many distinguished book-collectors and anti- 
uaries have committed themselves to extravagant speculations. 
How much may be learnt from the judicious application of this 
technical skill Mr. Blades has now shown us very satis- 
factorily. 
The present work has grown up from the small beginning of 
# mere list of the books printed by Caxton which the author 
compiled fcr his own private use. lt is a good example of the 
‘value and interest which is sure to repay any special research 
when it is conducted with judgment and perseverance through 
many years. Mr. Blades, when he came to examine the nume- 
rous biographies of the English prototypographer which have 
been given to the world, discovered that no. new facts had been 
brought to light since the publication of the Life of Mayster 
Willyam Caxton, by the Kev. John Lewis, in 1737. Ali the 
more recent memoirs are founded upon that compilation, from 
which they borrow unblushingly. But many fresh dates and 
particulars rewarded Mr. Blades’ assiduity. Such are, for 
instance, the will of Robert Large, the mercer, to whom Caxton 
was apprenticed—extracts from the curious records at Mercers’ 
Hall, in which Caxton appears as a liveryman of the company, 
as a merchant adventurer, as a negotiator of treaties of com- 
merce with the Duke of Burgundy, and as governor of the 
British merchants at Bruges—and other facts, derived from the 
archives of the latter city, where Caxton spent so many years of 
his life, and from the registers of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
the parish in which he died. But of still greater interest are the 
conclusions at which Mr. Blades arrives with respect to the source 
from which our first English printer derived his knowledge of 
the art. Our remarks on this subject must be postponed, how- 


_ ever, until we have given a brief summary of Caxton’s life as 


now determined. 


* The Life and Typography of William Caxton, England's first Printer ; 
with Evidence of his Typographical Connexion with Colard Mansion, the 
Printer pve. Compiled from Original Sources by William Blades. 
London: Li 861. 


Although the town of Caxton, in Cambridgeshire, has been 
claimed as the printer's birthplace, there is little doubt that 
there is no authority for the statement. He himself says dis- 
tinctly, “I was born ...in Kente,in the Weeld;” and accordingly, 
an attempt has been made to show that the manor of Causton, in 
Hadlow, near Tunbridge, belonged to his family. It is true that 
his name was pronounced Cauxton, or Causton ; thes and z being 
then interchangeable, and an w being often introduced after the a 
when the latter letter had its broad sound. But it is by no 
means necessary that a man bearing the same name as some town 
or village in the fifteenth century should have been himself born 
in that place. In fact, Mr. Blades has collected numerous records 
of contemporary persons named Caxton living not only in Kent, 
but in London and Norwich. We must be content with knowing, 
on the best authority, that Caxton was born somewhere in the ill- 
defined district called the Weald of Kent. The date of his birth 
is also uncertain. But Mr. Blades finds that he was apprenticed 
in the year 1438; which makes the commonly admitted date of 
his birth, 1412, much too early. We assent to the arguments 
which induce the present author to fix the year 1422-23 as the 
most probable year of Caxton’s birth. Large, his master, was 
Lord Mayor in 1439-40, and died in the following year. The 
house in which this famous merchant lived had been first a Jew’s 
synagogue, then a friary, then a nobleman’s house; and in 
Stowe’s time it was a wine tavern. It stood at the north end of 
Old Jewry, and Large was buried in the neighbouring church 
of St. Olave’s in veteri Judaismo. The city of | ee was at that 
time the seat of government for the scattered dominions of the 
Duke of Burgundy, and the very centre of commerce for all the 
neighbouring countries. With this city the chartered company 
of the Merchants Adventurers of London in particular had exten- 
sive dealings. They had special privileges, and maintained an 
establishment in Bruges, which was called the English Nation. 
A view of the Domus Anglorum, as it still existed in 1641, a 
pretorium peramplum, and a picturesque late Gothic building, is 
given from the Flandria Illustrata as one of the illustrations of 
the present volume. To Bruges, as it would seen, Caxton was 
sent about 1441, soon after his master’s death ; and here he lived 
for at least thirty-five years, first (we may suppose) as a clerk 
or apprentice, then as a trader on his own account, and at last as 
head or governor of the English merchants settled in that city. The 
factof hislong residence at Bruges is known from hisowntestimony. 
Documents preserved by the Mercers’ Company and at Bruges 
prove that from about 1463 to 1471, the future printer occupied 
the high rank of ‘Governor beyond the sea” of all British sub- 
jects trading with the Low Countries. In this capacity he was 

rought into close connexion both with many English noblemen, 
who resorted to Bruges on diplomatic or other errands, and also 
with the Court of Burgundy. With the Duchess Margaret, wife 
of Duke Charles, and sister of our Edward IV., he became a 
great favourite. In 1470 he held some place or office in her 
household, and it seems to have been her patronage—the “ dread- 
ful command” of this “ redoubted lady,” as he chose to express it 
—which led him subsequently to devote himself to literature and 
printing. It was in 1469, as we know from the prologue to the 
Recuyell, that Caxton first began to translate from French into 
English the most popular romance of the age, Le Recueil des 
Histoires de Troye. hy, however, he resigned his honourable 
post of Governor of the English Nation at Bruges, and what the 
office was which he accepted from the duchess, are still matters 
of doubt. It is not improbable (as Mr. Blades suggests) that 
Caxton was retained as manager of the private trade in whi 
the duchess may have +4 on her own account. Special 
privileges and exemptions for her private trading in the English 
staple of wool were conceded to his sister in 1472 by Edward IV. 
Still it is perplexing enough to find the holder of so dignified and 
independent a position accepting a subordinate office about a 
court; and it seems yet more unintelligible that, after so many 
years of trading, Caxton should not have made at least a moderate 
fortune. However, we have nothing better to offer than Mr. 
Blades’ explanation—which is that Caxton’s health had been 
shaken by his diplomatic anxieties, and that as the love of litera- 
ture and of authorship grew stronger, he was willing to exchange 
his arduous post for one that promised him greater leisure for his 
new pursuits. Certain it is that his English translation of the 
Romance of Troy was eagerly welcomed by his countrymen. The 
demand for copies became so great, that it was impossible to 
transcribe them sufficiently fast. ‘This seems to have led to his 
turning his attention to the new invention of printing as a means 
of multiplying his books; and his success in the experiment 
induced him to carry his types and presses to London, and to 
establish himself as the first English printer. 


Here Mr. Blades makes a very interesting digression as to the 
state of literature in the fifteenth century, especially in Flan- 
ders. He shows that Bruges, during the thirty-five years of 
Caxton’s residence in it, was the most intellectual capital of 
Europe, “ teeming with authors, scribes, translators, and illu- 
minators,” and possessing the finest libraries of the time. We 
need not enter upon some purely bibliographical disquisitions 
which follow, except to express our general assent to our 
author’s reasoning. In particular, he calls attention to the great 
activity that prevailed in the Low Countries in the manufacture 
of playing-cards and block-books. Mr. Blades is not disposed to 
deny the latest bibliographical , that Lawrence Coster, of 
Haarlem, who died in 1440, may be fairly credited with the 
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earliest use of moveable types. He es that experiments in 
the use of moveable types were probably “making about this 
period in every city where wood engraving and block printing 
were practised.” ‘At Bruges itself, as early as 1454, ‘‘ prenters” 
and “ letter-snyders” are included among the members of the 
Guild of St. John the Evangelist, composed of persons 
engaged in the manufacture of books. But the first printer at 
Bruges, in the sense in which the word is now used, 
was undoubtedly the famous Colard Mansion, whose earliest 
dated book was published in 1476, but who had previously issued 
other undated works from his press. The archives of Bruges enable 
us to follow the outline of Mansion’s life with some accuracy. 
He is first noticed, in 1450, as a scribe or copyist. He belonged 
to the Guild of St. John, which we have already mentioned. 
About 1471, he set up a printing press in two rooms over the porch 
ef the church of St. Donatus, and there, producing about two 
books a year, he worked till 1484, when (as it would seem) the 
expense of printing his beautiful folio of Ovid's Metamorphoses 
ruined him. For he then left Bruges, and his further history is 
not known. Of course there is a great probubility that from this 
as with whom he must have been well acquainted as a 
ellow-townsman of Bruges, Caxton should have first learnt the 
rudiments of his art. But the common account. founded on a 
vague expression of the inaccurate Wynkyn de Worde, is that 
our English prototypographer derived his knowledge from 
Cologne, which would affiliate the English press to the German 
school of Ulric Zell rather than to that of Flanders. Mr. Blades, 
however, has proved to demonstration thatCaxton was indebted to 
Colard Mansion tor his types and his method of working. The 
proofs of this position form the most interesting part of the 
volume before us. First, he shows that Mansion did not derive 
his knowledge of the art directly or indirectly from the Mentz 
school. The type, the spacing, and other typographical minutia 
are made to show the distinct and independent origin of 
Mansion’s art. The next step is to prove that Caxton followed 
the special technicalities and peculiarities of Mansion’s press. 
For this purpose Mr. Blades has been at the pains to distinguish 
all the founts of type which Caxton used, and to discuss at great 
length the dates of all the books which he printed. His first 
conclusion from this examination is that Caxton’s first book, the 
Recuyell, was printed in 1472, and that the type used for it was 
identical with that employed by Colard Mansion. In other words, 
it was —— by Mansion himself. He seems to us to disprove 
altogether M. Bernard's improbable theory, that the Recuyel] was 
printed at Cologne by Ulric Zell. One argument alone would be 
conclusive. Zell, after 1467, always spaced his lines to an equal 
length. But the Recuyell is not so spaced; and neither Mansion 
nor Caxton adopted this improvement for many years afterwards. 
After a careful review of Mr. Blades’ arguments, we see no reason 
to differ from his conclusions. He shows that Caxton, when he 
eame to England in 1476, brought types identical with those 
used by Mansion himself. He proves also, very ingeniously, that 
a particular method of working a page containing red ink rubrics 
at one pull of the press, by first inking the whole with black, 
next smearing off the black ink from the particular lines that are 
to be rubricated, and then re-inking them with red by the finger, 
is peculiar to Mansion and to Caxton working at Bruges under 
Mansion’s tuition. These arguments seem to us quite as trust- 
worthy as those by which the succession of particular schools of 
art is proved by technicalities of style and method. Here we 
may quote a passage from Mr. Blades’ summary :— 


Caxton, having printed at Bruges the Recuyell and the Chess-book, with 
types either wholly or in part Mansion’s, now employed Mansion to cut and 
cast him anew fount to the pattern of the large batarde already in use by 
Ragland. only smaller in size, with the intention of practising the art in 


Early in 1476 (not, as is generally said, in 1474), Caxton left 
ges, and soon afterwards settled in Westminster. Mr. 
Blades traces the chronological suecession of his various works. 
The earliest imprint from his press is November, 1477, when he 
published the Dictes and Sayings. For fifteen years he con- 
tinued, with astonishing industry, translating and printing; and 
he died (as may be concluded from an entry in the registry of 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster) towards the end of tqgi. Of his 
_—_ character little or nothing is known. He is supposed to 
e been unmarried, and to have died worth little more than his 
stock in trade. Mr. Blades concludes his volume with an ample 
array of authorities, and with a careful reprint of ali Caxton’s 
original writings—the prologues, prohemes, and epilogues 
attached to his translations, and also his liber udéimus, added, in 
eontinuation, to Higden’s Polichronicon. second volume is 
promised, in which the bibliographical peculiarities of the Caxton 
press will be thoroughly examined and illustrated. Meanwhile, 
we may safely say that the instalment of Mr. Blades’ work which 
has been already given to the public is a good example of the 
masterly and exhaustive treatment of a subject. 


A HERO IN SPITE OF HIMSELF.* 


remember to have read a story in which a quiet English- 
man, with literary rather than sporting proclivities, goes 
to pay a visit at a French chiteau. A train of previous circum- 


* A Hero in Spite of Himself. By Captain Mayne Reid. (From tke 
of Luis Three Vols, London Hurst and Blackett. 
1. 


stances had led the host and his family to ~ 9 in their guest. 
an adept in every manly sport or game of skill. Accordingly, on 
the morrow of his arrival, the Cruiser of the establishment is led 
round for his morning ride. His protestations only strengthen 
the delusion. They are set down as a modest consciousness of 
power. By some extraordinary luck, the rider contrives to stick 

to his horse, and returns, without breaking his neck, to receive 
the congratulations of an admiring circle. One kind of greatness 

raises the presumption of another. Being so masterly a horse- 

man, Monsieur must handle a gun to perfection. The afternoon 

must be devoted to shooting. In vain does the victim attempt 

to eseape. He finds himself, with feelings of despair, in his 

friend’s preserves, preparing, with a trembling finger, to pull the 
trigger. A lucky chance brings hares, rabbits, and red-legged 

partridges into one line of sight; and when he fires, it is with 

tremendous effect. But his sufferings do not end with sunset. 

In the evening, one of the guests remembers that they are 

honoured with the company of a compatriot of the great Sayers. 

Would Monsieur object to give them a specimen of his art with 

the gloves? Another tormentor suggesis that Monsieur will 

exhibit the wonderful stroke at billiards for which he is so famous. 

Driven to bay, the unhappy man, on whom greatness is thus 

pertinaciously thrust, does what he can, and, by singular luck, 

with uniformly brilliant suecess. When, on the third day, he 

flies madly from the scene of persecution, he leaves behind him a 
reputation for mettle and skill second only to that of the Admi- 

rable Crichton. 

Something like this, as the title implies, is the central idea of 
this work, adapted by Captain Mayne Reid from the French of 
Luis de Bellemare. A theological student with most pacific ten- 
dencies is carried, by the force of circumstances, into all sorts of 
extraordinary predicaments. He is brought face to face with 
serpents and jaguars, and guerilla chieftains more terrible than 
either. He is fated to become, without knowing how, an officer 
of dragoons, and a rebel. Although not exactly a poltroon, he is 
constitutionally timid ; and yet heunintentionally doessuch dough 
deeds in the field, that is bravery becomes proverbial, an 
the post of danger is invariably allotted to him. The scene of his 
achievements, as well as of the other events recounted in these 
pages, is laid in Mexico, during the War of Independence early 
in the present century. We have glimpses of the insurgent 
leaders, and the Spanish generals opposed to them. Of the 
former, “ the illustrious Morelos” figures largely in these pages. 
He is deputed to capture the fortified seaport of Acapulco. 
The ex-student of theology, Don Cornelio Lantejas, follows him 
to the siege, of which a spirited account is given. It is found 
impossible to take the place without previously capturing the 
Isle of Roqueta, from which supplies are introduced. A 
night-attack on the island is agreed upon, in which Don Cornelio 
is of course summoned to take part. His adventures, in com- 
pany with an Indian, Costal by name, are highly exciting. A 
shot from a Spanish vessel moored off the shore perforates the 
canoe in which the hero and his party were seated. The two 
rowers fall overboard and are peel up by the sharks. The 
Indian and Don Cornelio manage to get astride of the keel of 
the capsized boat, and in that position wait to be picked up by 
their friends. But astorm arises, and no one comes to the rescue. 
The only chance of life ia for the Indian to swiin in search of the 
rest of the attacking party. This he proceeds to do escorted 
through the waves by two voracious sharks, and with no certain 
knowledge of the direction in which he was going:— 

For a few minutes—long and fearful minutes—he was forced to keep on 
in this new direction. He began to fancy he was swimming out of the way 
he should have taken; and was about to turn once more, when an ~ 
came before his eyes that prompted him to utter an ejaculation of joy. 
moment after he uttered a louder ery, hailing the boats. He had the satis- 
faction of hearing a response, but as no one saw him through the darkness, 
it was necessary to continue swimming onwards. By this. time the two 
sharks had closed on each side, and were gliding along so near that only a 
narrow way was open between them. Costal felt that he had not sufficient 
strength to make a detour. He kept on, therefore, his heart beating against 
his ribs, and with his knife firmly held in his grasp, ready to bury the 
weapon in the throat of the first that should assail him. With the last 
efforts of his strength he lunged out right and left, by voice and gesture 
endeavouring to frighten off the two monsters that flanked him, and he pro- 
ceeded onward in this way like some doomed ship struggling between black 
masses of rocky breakers. By good fortune his efforts proved successful. 
The hideous creatures, glaring upon him with glassy exe-balls, were never- 
theless frightened by his menacing gestures, and for the moment diverged 
out of his way. Costal took advantage of this precious momend, and swim-- 
ming rapidly forwards succeeded in clutching the side of one of the barges.. 
A dozen friendly arms instantly drew him on board. 

Poor Don Cornelio, who had managed to cling to the canoe, was 
eventually picked up, and the enemy being taken by surprise, 
Acapuleo falls. 

His next adventure is in the field of battle. The royalist 
forces are besieging Huajapam, to the relief of which place he 
marches under Morelos. In the course of the battle » hich 
ensues, Don Cornelio is sent by his superior to demand rein- 
forcements, and off he gallops, lance in hand. In executing this 
commission, he sees riding towards him a Spanish officer, pistol 
in hand, and with « eountenance red with rage, his eyes fixed on 
the field of battle. This proves to be one of the royalist generals 
riding on an errand similar to his own. But a Cornelio, 


imagining himself the objeet of the Spaniard’s menaces, and sud- . 


denly nerved by despair, makes a furious charge, and pierees his 
unsuspecting sntagonist through the body. Thisachievement turns 
the fortune cf ihe day, and the bravery of Don Cornelio in strik- 
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ing one of those improvised and decisive blows in which he ex- 
celled is more than ever applauded. He is selected shortly 
after, much against his inclination, to carry the threatening 
message from the insurgent leader to two cut-throat chieftains, 
who had disgraced the national cause by their excesses. He 
finds them pleasantly engaged in sacking the residence of a 
Spanish gentleman. He would have beaten a retreat, but is 
| ore caught with a lasso, and brought back to the hall where 

is captors were holding a drunken debauch. Here, having been 
previously stripped of the cloak in which his papers and commis- 
sion were concealed, he is taken fora Spanish spy, and is about to 
be executed, when his courage suddenly revives, and he makes a 
speech which strikes terror into the breast of the guerilla 
ruffans. Being further identified by two of his attendants, he 
is permitted to depart. The reader will be happy to learn that 
he is permitted to close his chequered existence in the bosom of 
the profession of his choice. After the fall of Morelos, he quits 
the insurgent service, and is at length admitted to holy orders, 
obtaining the care of the canonry of Tepic, where he could enjoy 
that tranquil life so much suited to his taste. 

There is nothing very new in the conception of Don Cornelio’s 
character, and the predicaments in which he is placed are often 
broadly farcical. Nor is he, properly speaking, the hero of this 
story, which must be said to have none in particular, but to 
exhibit rather the hero-ship in commission. A certain gallant 
Colonel Raphael Tres Villas, who at first entertains insurgent 
leanings, but is afterwards converted to royalism by the murder of 
his father, figures in these pages with equal prominence. He isin 
love with a beautiful Mexican, and a fierce conflict arises in his 
breast between love and duty. After misunderstandings suf- 
ficiently complicated to reach a third volume, the two antagonistic 
oe go are reconciled, and the lovers are permitted to marry. 

tal, an Indian, and the companion of Don Cornelio, in his 
adventure at Acapulco, is a picturesque character, and an embodi- 
ment of aboriginal pride and prejudice. He is an inveterate 
heathen, and always trying to invoke a water-sprite with a ve 
unpronounceable name, who is to show him where to find gold. 
A scene in which he goes by night, with a trembling negro, to 
practise his incantations at a waterfall, will remind the opera- 
of the one in Dinorah where Hoel and Corentin go in 
search of the promised treasure. Whether or not a faithful 
representative of the Lapoteque or Aztec race, he is at all 
events a convenient peg on which to hang a series of descriptions 
of the gorgeous scenery of the interior of Mexico. 

One of the most graphic sketches in this book is that of the 
inundation, which is one of the results, in those regions, of the 
rainy season. A ride for life in the face of the impending deluge 
is described in the following passage with great spirit :— 

Don Raphael had ridden scarcely a mile further when all at once the 
voices of the night became hushed. The cicadas in the trees, and the crickets 
ander the ,as if by mutual consent, discontinued their cheerful chirrup ; 
and the breeze, hitherto soft and balmy, was succeeded by puffs of wind 
exhaling a marshy odour stifling as the breath of some noisome pestilence. 
This ominous silence was not of long duration. Presently the traveller per- 
ceived a hoarse distant roaring, not unlike that of the cataract he had left 
behind him; but from a point diametrically opposite—in fact, from a direction 
towards which he was heading. It was now a struggle between the horse- 
man and the flood, as to which should first reach the hacienda of Las Palmas. 
The officer slackened his bridle rein. The tinkling rowels of his spurs re- 
sounded against the ribs of his horse. The trial of speed had commenced. 
The plain appeared to glide past bim like the current of a river. The bushes 
and tall palms seemed flying backwards. The inundation was rolling from 
west to east. The horseman was hastening in the opposite direction. Both 
must soon come together; but at what place ? 

At this perilous moment the rider's horse shows sy ms of 
flagging strength. As Don Raphael loosens the girth of his 
saddle, he is overtaken by a stranger, who proves a friend in 

While Don Raphael hastened to obey his directions, the muleteer took a 
dnife from his belt, and with a quick cut divided the transparent partition 
detween the nostrils of the animal. The blood gushed forth in copious jets, 
cand the horse reared upon his hind legs, and struck forward with his hoofs. 
A hollow gargling noise came from his nostrils as the air rushed in through 
the openiug that had been made, 


The two horsemen ride on together. They have almost 
reached their refuge, when they encounter the sweep of 
the flood, from which, however, they are eventually rescued. 
It would be absurd to criticise ogg J the construction of a 
story which purports merely to be the framework for a succes- 
sion of adventures and stirring incidents. ‘here is no plot to 
unravel and gradually explain itself. 

The kaleidoscope is shaken, and our old acquaintances only 
fall into new postures and new combinations. But, considered 
merely as a novel of action and adventure, this adaptation 
of Captain Mayne Reid’s is not well pieced together. The 
narrative is singularly ill-arranged and confused. Events are 
seldom described in the order of time in which they happen. The 
reader is generally carried on per saléum to a crisis, and then has 
to go back and retrace his steps through the whole course of 
events leading up to it. It is a great defect when a novelist 
makes this practice the rule, and not the exception. Not only 


does the thread of his story become involved, but the interest 


which it is designed to awaken is seriously impaired. We must 
not, however, visit too severely on Captain Mayne Reid what 
we suppose is the offence of Luis de Bellemare. But we may 
be gener charge the former with not always favouring his readers 
with very idiomatic English. There is an awkward sound about 
“‘ frondage,” and on coming on the word “ immobile,” we must 


confess to an involuntary start. ‘‘ It is I who am Lamtejas,” and 
“‘she would cause him to cut the hair,” are Gallicisms over which 
a decent mantle of Queen's Englisk ought te have been thrown. 

Like other works by the same author, this book is calculated 
to amuse the young. It is by no means destitute of the elements 
of popularity among this class of readers. The typical schoolboy 
does not resent any amount of improbability. His passion is 
for the exciting and comical in literature. Here is matter with 
which to gratify both those tastes. The wild life of the forest, 
with its savage occupants, quadruped and biped, is full of charm 
for him. He wont much care for the details of the war of inde- 
pendence in Mexico, nor for those renowned leaders Morelos and 
Galeana. But he has been to the Zoological Gardens, and can 
form a lively notion of the unpleasantness of swinging in a ham- 
mock, as poor Don Cornelio Lantejas on one occasion does, be- 
tween serpents on one side and jaguars on the other. It is a pity 
that so dainty a dish of reading for the juvenile — should be 
sent up, not in the form of a story book, but of the regulation 
three-volume novel. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS.* 


— volumes will interest many who have no professional 
connexion with their subject-matter. They contain a roll 
of names, ennobled in many instances by lofty intellect  — 
to the merciful purposes of cure and healing. The Royal College 
of Physicians was in rated by the letters nt of King 
Henry VIITI., in 1518; but its real founder was Thomas Linacre, 
previously M.D. of Padua and Oxford, who devoted his ample 
means to its endowment. The College had at first jurisdiction 
over the faculty only in and within seven miles of London; but 
by statute a few years afterwards, its powers were enlarged to 
embrace the profession of physic throughout England, where 
none save graduates of the Universities were henceforth to 
practise, unless examined and approved by its officers. It isa 
remarkable fact that Linacre’s house, in Knightrider-street, 
continued to be the place of meeting for the College until, in 
1860, it was pulled down to make room for the new Court of 
Probate. He and the other earliest members were necessarily 
ecclesiastics, and some of them held high Church preferment 
under the Tudor Kings. A large proportion of these fathers of 
the faculty were learned academics, professors in their Univer- 
sities, or Heads of Houses therein. Thus, Dr. Clement, besides 
being tutor in the family of Sir Thomas More, was Wolsey’s 
reader in rhetoric at Oxford, and Greek Professor there. is 
lectures on those subjects, teste Sir Thomas, were attended 
“auditorio tanto quanto non ante quisquam.” So Dr. Caius 
asp Greck at Padua and lectured at Oxford on Aristotl 
ides refounding as a College Gonville Hall. Linacre hi 

was a model of elegant classicality, although displayingy a 
nance for Cicero which contemporary eaelins censured. His 
name has obtained a place in English history in connexion with 
the early marriage of Prince Arthur, whose physician and tutor 
he was, besides tending the ailments of Wolsey, Warham the 
Primate, Fox, Bishop of Winchester, and Bray, Lord High 
Treasurer. He, further, founded professorships in Oxford and 
Cambridge, having, however, the limited scope of commenti 
on Hippocrates and Galen—from a natural subservience to whi 
awful names English medicine, down to the middle of the fol- 
lowing century, had not completely emancipated itself. 

The learning and usefulness of this venerable corporation did 
not exempt several of its members from taking their share in the 

ublic troubles of each period through which it passed. The 

. Clement before mentioned Jeft England for Louvaine on 

Edward VI.’s accession, owing to his attachment to the i 
party, and returned under Mary. Dr. Owen, on the contrary, 
was successively physician to Henry VIII., who enriched him 
from the spoils of the religious houses, to Edward VI., whose 
birth he superintended, and to Queen Mary, in whose reign he 
died. So Caius, our mest conspicuous medical luminary in the 
sixteenth century, was in 1572 in trouble about “popishe 
trumpery — as vestimentes, al tunicles, stoles, manicles, 
corporas clothes, with the pix and sindon and canopie, beside 
holy water stoppes with sprinkles, pax, sensars, superaltaries, 
tables of idolles, mass bookes, portuises, and grailles, with 
other such stuffe, as might have furnished divers massers at 
one instant ;” which were burnt and “defacid” with “ willing 
hartes” by the zealous Protestants among the Cantabs of the 
period. Astlowe, a zealous adherent of Mary Queen of Scots, 
“‘was racked twice almost to death, in the Tower” in connexion 
with her affairs. Dr. Fryer, also a Romanist, compounded for a 
certain yearly sum not to come to church. On the other hand, 
we have a whimsical account of a medical heresy in 155 
John Geynes, M.D. of Oxford, was cited before the College for 
impugning the mfallibility of Galen, and received into that body 
oa on a full recantation, confessing “* suam non Galeni, 
fuisse....... diligentius non circumspexisse; Galeni lova 
exquisitius non contulisse; ejus sensum non indagasse,” &c. 
Of the jealousy with which the College viewed any. deflection — 
from classical correctness an amusing instance occurs shortly 


* The Roll of the l Col Physicians of London. 

William Munk, M.D., Fellow of the College, &c, &e. London: Longmans. 
i861. 
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afterwards, when Laughton’s qualifications for a medical degree, 
though admitted by the University of Oxford, were successfully 
impugned by the College, after testing him by calling on him to 
decline the noun . Respondit, hic, hac et hoc corpus, 
accusativo, .” The College appear about the same time 
to have similarly plucked one Ludford. a London apothecary and 

retender to physic, and to have estopped him from a Cambridge 

-D. degree by sending notice to the University authorities. 
He seems, however, to have carefully improved his Latinity, and 
to have been admitted shortly afterwards. 

The tendencies of a Royal Foundation would naturally 
be to dispose its members towards the Royalist side in the 
great Civil War. Yet the right of Physic, as being useful to 
all, to be neutral, ‘supplied probably a more powerful instinct, 
save in the cases of some whose office called them to personal 
contact with Royalty. Such was Baskerville, knighted by 
Charles I., who “ would never take a fee of an orthodox minister 
under a dean, or of any suffering cavalier.” Others, like Bastwick 
of historical celebrity, who lost, with Prynne, his ears in the pil- 
lory—or like Goddard, son of a ship-carpenter at Deptford, de- 
riving, perhaps, his principles from the ranks of the people whence 
he sprung, who was first physician to Cromwell’s army, and was 
imposed by Cromwellian influence on MertonCollege as Warden— 
acquired professional advancement from their party leanings. It 
seems likely that, unless they thrust themselves thus forward, the 

rty leaders on either side, even when civil animosity was 
ae, were glad to condone in them mere hostile sympathies 
on the score of the public good which their College promoted. 
Dynham, in 1639, comes out of the strife with a less fair character 
than most—having been chief physician to the great Protector, 
but contriving to “ get in with the Royal party” afterwards, ‘ by 
his friends’ report that he, by a dose given to Oliver, hastened 
him to his end, he was made physician to the King.” The great 
Harvey had a larger share in the hard knocks of this combative 
period than most of the faculty. Charles committed to him the 
eare of his sons at the battle of Edgehill. “He withdrew 
with them under a hedge, and took out of his pocket a book, 
and read.” A cannon shot grazed the ground near them 
—a hint which Harvey had the discretion to take. His 
lodgings in London were, during the unquiet times which fol- 
lowed, broken into, and he lost his furniture, papers, and 
the contents of his museum, at the hands of the mob. But 
he speaks without animosity of the loss sustained, as though 
ardour for science had absorbed his soul too deeply to feel the 
keenness of party spirit or of private wrong. He had been War- 
den of Merton College till the King lost Oxford, when he retired, 
and Goddard, as before mentioned, succeeded him. His dissee- 
tion of “ Old Parr,” who died at the age of 153 in 1635, deserves 
mention. His character is one of a calm, pure grain, not warped 
by calumny, nor by the clamour that waits on novel opinions. In 
unostentatious grandeur of soul he lived down the obloquy with 
which political enmity and professional rivalry had beset him. 
A serene tone of religious contemplation warmed the current of 
his physical speculations, and he shone in private society with 
the gentle light of high scholarship and chastened courtesy. In 
him first, English medical science took a large forward stride 
beyond the old domain of Hippocrates and Galen, on the sure 
ground of experiment; and the scalpel pioneered his way to 
enduring fame. It has been remarked that his private practice 
was far Jess lucrative than in proportion either to his high 

tronage or to his profound science. The wonder rather is to 
End a leader in the van of scientific progress leaving 20,000/. 
behind him. His thirst for truth was too eager to allow him to 
give up to patients what was meant for all time. An eccentric 
contrast to him is found in Robert Fludd, 16009, or, as he professed 
to style himself, ‘“‘Robertus de Fluctibus,” the Rosycrucian. 
His unconcealed contempt for the grand authority, Galen, and 
extravagant obtrusiveness of his own startling dogmas, drew on 
him suspicion and censure, but he eventually became Fellow. 
His strength lay in his strong turn for experimental chemistry, 
which was, perhaps, his real passport to that rank. 

Wharton, 1650, and Hodges, 1671, claim honourable notice 
for their stanch adherence to the post of danger amid the panic- 
stricken citizens in the Great Plague of London. The faculty in 
general declared a sauve qui peut, and fled. Whartoif was at one 
time near running with the rest, but his wavering courage was 
confirmed, it seems, by a promise of being made the King’s 

hysician. He stayed, and lived, and went to Court to claim the 

onour, but found his Majesty had forgotten him in favour of 
another, but “‘ would order the heralds to grant him an honour- 
able augmentation to his paternal arms.” Thus his zeal, not 
wholly disinterested, was rewarded with a “ canton or” in the 
dexter-quarter, for which the heralds drew from him a fee of 1o/. 
Such was Charles II.’s royal road to the discharge of obliga- 
tions. Hodges stuck to his post with no golden hopes of Court 
favour, but the city of London recognised his intrepid devotion, 
and conferred on him a regular stipend.’ Yet their liberality can 
hardly have been large—if, indeed, it were not a retainer for 
current and future services rather than a reward for zeal in one 
great public crisis—for we find him dying in prison for debt. 

Thomas Radcliffe, the founder at Oxford of the library known 
by his name, and Thomas Sydenham, whose works were among the 
most valuable contributions of that age to its contents, also adorned 
this period. Of the latter singularly little is known, considering 
his great reputation ; but he seems to have devoted himself to a 
research which was based upon and reacted on his practice. He 


did for medicine what Bacon did for science in general ; but, as a 


man may in that narrower field, he also made great progress in 
the application of his own method. He had an eye for symp- 
toms which was to other men’s as a microscope might be to his 
own. His patience was minute and inexhaustible, and he wielded 
his knowledge in practice with a sagacity like instinct. His own 
writings carelessly escaped from him rather than were published, 
but they were the first grand instalment of experimental thera- 
ae which had been made by one man since the old Ionian 
ippocrates ; and a society recently formed to republish all the 
most valuable ancient and modern works on medicine have 
adopted his name as the best embodiment of their design in col- 
lecting these greatest monuments of AZsculapian lore. He seems 
to have been modest and retiring, and his carelessness of fame 
has caused a cloud of doubt to rest on his biography which no 
researches are now able to dispel. He has received, however, 
the palm of fame in the homage of Continental physic as the 
hierophant of nature in medicine. He was himself a martyr to 
gout and stone, and was conspicuous no less as an example of 
atience in enduring than of beneficence in relieving pain. Yet 
it seems that the till lately common practice of excessive bleeding 
may be ascribed to him; and his Life, by Sir H. Halford, contains 
one anecdote which reminds us of the + hentoere of Gil Blas. 

Sir Thomas Browne, although occupying professionally a far 
less brilliant sphere, en belongs to a ne Fg of a more highly 
imaginative order of thought than nearly all whom we have men- 
tioned. Its characteristic consists in the veins of mysticism and 
of critical sagacity which are found so closely intertwined. Yet 
he was in one instance, at any rate, guilty of rejecting a new 
truth as opposed to authority—that, namely, of the motion of the 
earth. He was, in medical practice, of first-rate provincial cele- 
brity; for, as he evinced that fondness for retirement which 
marks the meditative disposition so manifest in his works, he 
seems to have preferred the quiet shades of the cathedral city,. 
Norwich, to the turmoil of the capital. In that city his coffin,. 
changed by the chemical action of his remains into carbonate of 
lead, as if in direct contempt of his epitaph, which states that 
the “lead” was, by that precious deposit, “ converted into gold,” 
was found in 1840. He left a son, whose epitaph declares him 
to have been medici celeberrimi filius patre non indignus, and 
who was, on the royal word of Charles II., “as learned as any 
of the College, and as well bred as any of the Court.” 


(To be continued.) 


PICTURES OF OLD ENGLAND.* 


ie crumbs which fa!l from the historian’s table often furnish 
an agreeable repast for the antiquary and essayist. Episodes, 
indeed, become the more memorable and interesting for being 
detached from a narrative unavoidably occupied by the weightier 
matters of war, legislation, and politics. In this field of research 
Dr. Pauli has distinguished himself. His History of England in 
the Middle Ages, though perhaps more freighted with details 
than quite suits English palates, holds a high reputation on the 
Continent, and is accepted by ourselves as one of the most full 
and faithful records of our Plantagenet kings. 

The progress of England, both in the material and intellectual 
spheres of action, has been so generally unbroken that it requires 
no slight effort of memory—and, indeed, of imagination also—for 
us, seeing her as she is, to represent to ourselves what she was. 
Her youth betokened a vigorous manhood. Each wave of conquest 
bore with it new elements of strength. The Saxons renovated 
Romanised Britain. The Norsemen inspired the Saxons with 
fresh military ardour and with a spirit of closer cohesion. The 
Normans, in their turn, breathed new vigour into relaxed 
Saxondom, and brought it into nearer contact than formerly 
with the European family of nations. There can scarcely be an 
idler reproach than that which some French writers bring 
against us, that we are a conquered people. To our having been. 
four times conquered by races stronger or more civilized than 
ourselves we owe the ground of the well-earned tribute paid us 
by the most philosophical of our poets, that— 

. In every thing we are 
Of earth’s first blood, won titles manifold. 

The scenes of Dr. Pauli’s drama open with St. Thomas Beckett 
—a story which within a few years has been rendered more 
familiar and attractive than ever by the learned and picturesque 
volume of Canon Stanley. The Archbishop’s murder—we prefer 
this term to martyrdom, for St. Thomas of Canterbury was one 
of the most questionable of saints—was, as Dr. Pauli shows, an 
event that stirred Europe little less than it stirred England. 
The prominent feature of the story is, however, not so much 
Beckett's exaltation as Henry’s humiliation. Had the Archbishop. 
died in exile, or on his truckle-bed in his palace at Canterbury, 
he would have been remembered only as a turbulent priest, who, 
like his successor Laud, in King James's prophetic words, “ had 
a restless spirit, and could not see when matters were well, but. 
loved to toss and change, and to bring things toa pitch of reforma- 
tion floating in his own brain.” He was singularly unlucky. If 
the State abhorred, the Church feared and suspected him. His. 


* Pictures of Old England. By Dr. Reinhold Pauli, sation fee 
of Alfred the Great,” he. Translated by E. C. Otté. Cambridge 
London: Macmillan and Co. 186:. 
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brother ecclesiastics, not indifferent themselves to the privileges 
of their order, implored him to be quiet; even Popes ordered 
him into “retreat.” He was regarded by them, not in the light 
of a daring pilot in extremity, so much as in that of one who 
would put out to sea in storms, or even run his vessel aground 
in fair weather. Neither did the people look upon him as one 
of their champions. They did not apprehend his aims—they 
could not forget that the pertinacious Archbishop had once been 
a gay, not to say a profligate, Chancellor. But all these clouds 
disappeared as soon as Beckett lay prostrate and bleeding in St. 
Benedict's Chapel. From that moment he became the repre- 
sentative of the stricken Church and the patron of the oppressed 
—_ The results of the rash and unwarrantable deed of the 
ing’s friends are thus described by Dr. Pauli :— 


This period was marked by great pane disturbances ; and King Henry, 
who had succeeded in maintaining his ground in a truly national manner 
against the aggressions of an ambitious and haughty priest, now found him- 
self involved in insurrections of the most dangerous character on both sides 
of the Channel. While his own flesh and blood—his first-born son—was 
rising in rebellion against him, a papal interdict had announced to the whole 
world that the chastisement of heaven was impending over his crowned head 
in vengeance for the crime to which the king himself had given the first 
impulse. Henry, who hitherto had never been at a loss as to the choice 
of action, was now thoroughly perplexed, and whether policy or a changed 
state of feeling actuated him, certain it is, that on the 12th of July, 1174, his 
ple saw him walking bareheaded and barefooted through the streets of 
anterbury, on his way to do abject penance within the Cathedral. And 
what were the fruits yielded by a penance and a submission as humble as 
that of the Emperor Henry IV. at Canossa? A few days afterwards a mes- 
senger hanbel 1 at midnight at the King’s chamber-door, in his London 
lace, and brought with him the joyful tidings that, at the very same hour 
in which the King had left Canterbury, his enemies in the north of the 
kingdom had been signally defeated in a great battle. Thus, then, forgive- 
ness had been accorded to him, and a new miracle had been wrought. 


Dr. Pauli’s Pictures of Old England form a panorama of her 
ecclesiastical, civil, commercial and intellectual life, from the time 
of Henry II. to that of Henry VI. We must pass over some of 
them, not however without recommending that they be read, 
marked, and digested, since they invariably convey sound in- 
struction under attractive forms. For example, his picture 
entitled “Monks and Mendicant Friars” represents the monastic 
institutions as, at the time, an effective instrument for civilizin 
the land, besides being a genuine fruit of Christian piety a 
self-abnegation. They were a timely antidote to the rigour of 
the feudal system introduced by the Normans, and to the zest 
for war incident to barbarous ages. ‘ The monasteries,” he says, 
“like the Church in general, were especially efficient in smooth- 
ing down those prominent inequalities of rank which had charac- 
terized the national institutions of all the German races in their 
colonizations ; and here for the first time the rude power and 
right of the sword were opposed by mildness and mercy, both in 
matters of law and administration, and an unwearied perseverance 
shown to secure a better fate for all who were held in the harsh 
bonds of slavery.” Mr. Spurgeon and Exeter Hall might benefit 
considerably by Dr. Pauli’s picture of the charities and wisdom 
of the Roman Church at periods when its machinery was neither 
a political engine nor a superstitious pretence, but an implement 
for the propagation of peace, of industry, and such learning as 
was suited to the time. 


Nine and twenty knights of fame 

Hung their shields in Branksome Hall ; 
Nine and twenty squires of name 

Brought them their steeds to bower from stall ; 
Nine and twenty yeoman tall 

Waited duteous on them all. 


Such was the usual household of the Norman lord ; and his larder 
and lands fared accordingly. The one was generally supplied with 
stolen mutton, and the latter, if it had the luck to escape fires in 
harvest-time, might yield two combs of rye per acre. Agriculture 
was the peculiar province of the monks. They drained swamps; 
they me roads ; they imported from the south of Europe its 
manner of tillage, its cereals, root-crops, and fruit-trees ; they 
repaid the labourer with a portion of the fruits of the soil, they in- 
directly fostered commerce, while they improved the breed of 
sheep, and thus in the end rendered the wool-staple of England 
so important as to suggest to that preux chevalier Edward 
III. a mode of benefiting his realm infinitely more efficacious 
than his glorious but expensive victories at Cregy and Poitiers. 
We do not mean it to be understood that Edward ITI. was in 
any respect a precursor of Adam Smith. On the contrary, he 
was a strict Protectionist, and would have doubtless hung the 
late Sir Robert Peel had circumstances permitted him, on a 
gallows, like Haman’s, fifty cubits high. But, fortunately for 
trade, his Majesty was addicted to war; and, as even prepara- 
tions for war lead to deficits in the exchequer, he pondered in his 
Royal mind how best to obtain the means of satisfying his 
creditors. “What,” he said to himself, “are our principal 
exports >—Wool and hides. My pore send them to Flanders 
to be there converted into broad cloth and leather. Why should 
we not weave and curry at home?” On this hint, and inasmuch 


as the English were then incompetent to such processes, he | 
imported Flemish weavers, and settled them in different parts of 


this island—much, indeed, to the wrath of his brother Protec- 
tionists, who, according to Chaucer, occasionally amused them- 
selves by stoning and otherwise maltreating these foreign manu- 
facturers. Hinc fortis Etruria crevit. From this origin have 
proceeded in due time Manchester, Preston, Paisley, and Bir- 


mingham ; but, as to the mode by which England became com- 
mercial, let the reader consult Dr. Pauli’s chapter on “The 
Hanseatic Steelyard in London.” 

As, however, some of our readers may not know where to look 
for the site of this once important commercial house, we will cite 
a few lines from the volume before us :— 


The German, who for the first time goes down the Thames from Westmin- 
ster towards the busy parts of the city, cannot fail to be struck by the nume- 
rous bridges, the many spires and domes which rise through the surroundi 
smoke and fog, and the interminable succession of busy warehouses which he 
passes before he reaches the last bridge, whose colossal arches span the river. 
At this point he is involuntarily reminded, by the sight of one of the quays 
which lies apart from the others, of the maritime towns of his own country ; 
for here the vast and lofty warehouses are built in the uliar style which 
characterises many similar erections in Germany, and ofaneh, not only with 
brightly painted n shutters, but with the unwonted accompaniment of a 
few green trees before them. This is, in fact, a spot in which, from the 
earliest ages, Germans have dwelt in the very midst of the City of London, 
and where they continued to hold property till within the last few years; for 
here stood the ancient factory and emporium of the merchants of the German 
Hanseatic League, which was known by the name of the Steelyard. 


That the learned editor of Gower, or rather the restorer of 
the text of Gower’s Confessio Amantis—rudis indigestaque 
moles until Dr. Pauli revised it—should write a very enter- 
taining account of ‘“‘Gower and Chaucer” it was reasonable to 
expect; neither could an editor of these “Two Pocts” fail to 
be well acquainted with the history of “John Wicklif,” so 
important an actor in many of the scenes which Chaucer saw 
with his own eyes and described with his graphic pen. 
account of “ the Parliament in the Fourteenth Century” demands 
and would well repay a notice by itself; and we reluctantly 
pass over those “Pictures” which treat of the foreign and 
diplomatic relations of England. Duke Humphrey of Gloucester,” 
however, requires a few words for himself. Dr. Pauli by no means 
endorses the opinion that he was the “ good Duke Humphrey,” 
or that Cardinal Beaufort was by any means so black as he is 
painted by Shakspeare and other chroniclers. This nobleman, 
whose ill-furnished larder has supplied us with a proverb in 
virtue of which he might be styled ‘“]’Amphitryon, ot l’on ne 
dine pas,” was, according to Dr. Pauli, as meddlesome a per- 
sonage as Marplot himself. While the Regent Bedford was 
resolutely maintaining in France the interests of his infant 
nephew, Henry VI., Duke Humphrey, it seems, was doing his 
utmost in England to embroil the nation with foreign Powers, 
and to weaken and perplex the government at home. He had 
the misfortune to ally himself to a woman, Jacqueline of Bavaria, 
Countess in her own right of Holland and Hainault, who, like 
Joanna of Naples and Mary of Scotland, had become an object 
of scandal both at home and abroad. On her account he nearly 
embroiled England with its ally the Duke of Burgundy, and 
wholly with the Brabanters and their Duke, the second husband of 
Jacqueline. He, in spite of his father Henry V.’s will, attempted 
to constitute himself sole Protector of the Anglican Church and 
Realm—one only of many sounding titles which he arrogated, 
although by that will he was merely named President of the 
Privy Council, and Ranger in general of the Royal Parks. The 
dissensions which the good duke sowed in England re-acted 
upon his brother Bedford’s administration in France, and b 
crippling the latter’s means of operation indirectly contribu’ 
to the successes of Joan d’Arc, the reverses of the English armies, 
and the eventual loss of our French provinces. The fairest side 
of Humphrey’s character is his patronage of literature, for which 
he obtained a poetical tribute from Lydgate, and thanks in good 
Latin prose from T. Livius—a medieval writer who has been 
fortunate enough to retain in its just proportions his name, 
although his pi and far greater namesake is obliged to 
content himself with the feeble abbreviation of Livy in our 
language, and, still worse, with the really ignominious travesty 
of Tite Live in the French. He gathered around him in his 
seat at Baynard Castle the few Englishmen who possessed an 
reputation for learning or science. He was himself a proficient in 
such classical learning as was then studied, and was acquainted 
with the great Italian ts then beginning to influence the 
European mind. He cultivated science also, and sufficiently so 
to gain among his contemporaries the repute of a sorcerer. 
His wife Eleanor also unfortunately had a propensity for the 
black art, and how it fared with her and Dr. Seaer Bolingbroke, 
her tutor in these unlawful studies, is known to every reader of 
Shakspeare. 


We cannot close Dr. Pauli’s book without a word of com- 
mendation to his translator. Mr. Otté has rendered the original 
German into perspicuous and agreeable English ; and it is alto- 
gether a volume which will instruct the commencing, and assist 
the advanced student of the History of “Old England.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return 
rejected communications. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Satunpay Review” takes place om 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 
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POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. unstamped ; or 7d. stamped. 


CONTENTS OF No, 322, DECEMBER 28, 1861:— 
Europe in 1861, England and America. 
Italy. The Financial Position of the United States. 
Ballot Superstition. International Fictions, 


French Finance. Results of the First American Revolution. 
‘The Year. The Dark Side of Popular Education. 
Friends. Who is Responsible for Privateering ? 


An Assault of Arms. Our Troo 
The Seat of Government in India. 


and the Winter in Canada, 
England in 1787. 


Craik’s History of the English Language and Literature. 
Norman Sinclair, _Alison’s Lives of Lord Castlereagh and Sir C, Stewart. 
Blade’s Life ot Caxton. A Hero in Spite of Himself. 

The Royal College of “" sicians, Pictures of Old England. 


London: Published at 38, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


Under the Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, 
Unprecedented Combination of Attractions for the Christmas Holidays. 

BALFR’S GREATEST SU tte NEw OPERA, AND THE NEW COMIC PANTOMIME, 

Every Evening will pe Pree ed the New and Original Grand Romantic Opera, in Three 
Acts, entitled THE P (PANS DAUGHTER, The Libretto by J. V. Bridgeman. Sup- 

rted hy Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Susan Pyne; Mr. Santley, Mr. C. Lyall, and Mr. W. 
arrison. Conductor, Mr. 
After which (written exnressly h M. Morton), ae Grand Comic CHRISTMAS PAN- 
TOMIME. entitled HARLEQUIN GULLAN ER; or,a rip to a Peep at Lilliput, 
Fal Flying bevel to Laputa, with entirely new Tricks, Transformations, Decorations, 
achinery, Dres: 

New splendid SCENERY, including the GRAND TRANSFORMATION SCENE, by W. 
CALLCOTT, in which will be represented new and patent effects never beiore attempted 
on the Stage. Gulliver, M. W. H. Payne; Mrs. Gulliver, Mr. F. Payne. Principal Dan- 
seuse, Malle. Lamoureux, supported by the Ladies of the Corps de Ballet. The Harlequi- 
nade sustained by the eminent Pantomimists, Messrs. H. Payne, F. Pay} ne, H. Lauri, E, 
Lauri, 8. Lauri, and Miss Jenny La 

NOTIGE.—A MORNING PERE ORM ANCE of the NEW PANTOMIME will take place 
on WEDNESDAY, January 1st, and on every suceeding Wednesday till farther notice, 
commencing at Two o'clock. Carriages to be in attendance at Four 

gee open daily from Ten till Five. Commence at Seven. Places booked without 


charg 
ROYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


Manager—Mr. GEORGE VINING. 

Monday, and énring the week, A WONDERFUL WOMAN: Mr. George Vining, F. 
Matthews; Isahel Adams. After which a New Classical Mythological Burlesque Extra. 
vaganza by W. Esq., entitled, PERSBUS AND OR, THE E_MAID 
AND THE MONSTER: Mr. F. Matthews, . Robins, F. Malles, 
Herbert, Catherine Lucette, E. Romer, Kate Terry, Isa’ ‘Adame, Nelly Moore, and Mrs. 
Frank Matthews. To conclude with THE BOARDING sont XOL, Commence at Half- 
past Seven. 


‘THE SISTERS MARCHISIO.—ST. JAMES’S HALL.— 
Mr. LAND begs to announce an EVENING ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, on Th .rsday, 

Jan. 2nd; also (for the convenience of suburban residents), A MORNING CONCERT, on 
Saturday, Jan. 4th,when the esiebra'ed Voealists, Madile. Carlotta M archisio (Soprano) and 
Madile. Barbara Marchisio (Contralto) will have the honour of making their first appear- 
ance in this country, assisted by Miss Arabella Goddard, Arthur Napoleon, M. Vieuxtemps, 

and other eminent artistes. 

Further particulars will be duly announced, to be obtained at Austin’s Ticket-ollice, 28 
Piccadilly ; at Cramer, Beale, and Wood’s, 201, Regent-street; and at all the principal 
Music and Booksellers. 


RAY SOCIETY. —NOTICE TO MEMBERS.—The V. ‘olume 
for 1860, Dr. CARPENTER on “FORAMINIFERA,” will soon he ready for issue. 
The Subscription List for that Volume will be closed on the 31st January, 1862. 


RAY 8 SOCIETY.—NOTICE TO MEMBERS.—The Volume 
, Mr. CURREY’S Translation of Dr. HOFMEISTER on “THE HIGHER 
CRYPTOG MLA. ” is also in a forward state. The —— List for that Volume will 
be closed on the $ist January, 1862.—By Order of Counei 
Mountsfield, Lewisham, E H. STAINTON, Secretary. 


THE ¢ CAMDEN SOCIETY. —The attention of those who 


mperfect sets of the Works published by the Camden Society, is directed to 

the follow ing terme on which such sets may be completed, 

To Members of the Society, i.¢., Subscribers for the current year, applying whilst the 
Works of former years remain in stock, they will be supplied: 

The Books for each year except the first (which are out of print) and the two last, at 
Ten Shillings. 

The Books for 1850-60 and 1860-61 (together) for Thirty Shillings. 

The Subse: iption of One Pound is due in advance on the ist of May in every year. No 
Books are delivered until the Subscription for the Year has been paid. 

an es of the Prospectus, containing a List of the Society’s Publications, or the Re 

mer ~ had on application to Messrs. NICHOLS and SoNs, 25, Parliament-street, = 
minster, 


A RT-UNION OF GLASGOW. —IMPORTAN T AN. 

NOUNCEMENT.—This SOCIETY has now been INCORPORATED BY ROYAL 
CHARTER, The Charter, besides other advantages, confirms the arrangement by which 
Subscribers taking Prizes “have the option of making the selection for themselves from 
any public exhibition. 


AXBT-UNION OF GLASGOW.—The SUBSCRIPTION 


LIST will finally CLOSE on SATURDAY, the 28th instant, and the Drawing will 
take place on Tuesday, 31st of December. 


OF GLASGOW. —Subscribers for the present 


ear are entities of Line Engraving on Steel of MANY 
RETUR by LuMB Stocks, after W, P. Prrru, R.A. 
HAPPY iurmation afforded on copliention to 
OLEY BROMFIELD, 155, Fenchurch-street. 
WATKINS, 34, Parliament-street. 
D. EYRES, 24, St. Martin’s-court, St. Martin’ 's-lane, 
CHAS. G. SMITHERS, 100, Leadenhall-street. 
WM. BEATTIE, 18, Newman-street, Oxford-street. 
Jas, COUSENS, 309, Regent-street. 
WATSON, 200, Piccadilly. 


ELIGIBLE ESTATE IN AYRSHIRE FOR SALE, 
TO BE SOLD BY PUBLIC ROUP. bak me Messrs, Cay_and BLACK’s Rooms, No. 
George-street, Edinburgh, on ay, the 8th January, 1862, at Two et 
Afternoon, unless previously p Probe 5 of by Private Bargain. 


THE BEAUTIFUL AND COMPACT ESTATE OF 
TROCHRIGG, lying in the parish, and within two miles of the Town and Harbour, of 
Girvan. The Property is Pienenntly situated in the Valley of the Girvan, and contains 
about 727 imperial acres of rich arable Land, Farms are let to industrious tenants on 
s,some of which will shortly expire, when a considerable increase of Rent may 
confidently a for. The Lands are well enclosed, subdivided, and sheltered, and are in 
excellent or 
he MANSION-HOUSE and OFFICES, which are partly modern, are large and substan- 
tial, and surrounded by very beautiful Policy Grounds, having a southern exposure, and 
commanding a magnificent view of the Irish Channel, Ailsa, Arran, and the Firth of Ciye de. 
he GARDEN is large, inclose i witha brick wall, and well stocked with Fruit-Trees. 
The Property, which is adorned with thriving Woods, is supposed to contain valuable 
Minerals, which might be w Men ea to advantage. 
Killochan Station, on the M le and Girvan Railway, is within a mile of the Mansion- 


So desirable an Estate is seldom in the market; and, whether viewed as a residence or 
an investment, it will be found well worthy the attention of intending archocers. 


For a plan of the Property, and rtieulars, ona may 
Topbs, JAMIESON in whose hands are the Titles and 
Articles of or to Messrs, NT and Royal Bank, Girvan, 

66, Queen-stree 


U PPINGHAM SCHOOL CHAPEL 
OLD UPPINGHAM COMMITTEE.* 
The Rev. C. J. Abbey, Theological Leeturer and Tavor, Trinity College, Glenalmond. 
W. Alington, Bea. M College, Oxon. 
Esq... r Secretary of State, Calentta. 
Bell late Fellow “of “Clare College, bride. 
Rev. B. Bonney, Fellow of St. John’s Colle: Cambridge. 
The Kev. Dr. spat tertun, formerly Fellow | of St. John’s Coliege, Cambridge, and. 


Re w 
The Rev. G. Green. Little writes 


lege, Oxon, 
The Rev. v roth, St. Philip’s Clee’ London. 

An old foundation school, with all its memories, isa thoroughly English power; and it 
is thoroughly English to finda new and vigorous life engretiee on the old stock. Any- 
one educated at, vr interested in Uppingham School, may see this realized ; and the pre- 
sent appeal is in behalf of such a union between old and new. For many years those 

engnged in the work at have laboured unaided. Honses have been built, a 
staff of masters formed, anc tees ong conducted onascale which apppeared preposterous 
to ordinary observers. Success has come, and with it new claims ind fresh opportunities 

or good, A larger Soakoabresen is found necessary, tuwards building which the Gover- 

nors have given & grant; but a chapel is still wanting, and is absolutely essential to 
complete the work now in pregress, The old sthool fee! proud of the change which has 

made Uppingham the scene of such a work, and wish to mark their feeling of approval by 
taking part in it: as (he time is now come when there seems a cheac of realizing the 
wishes of many years that the school should have a chapel of itsown, 

To every one, therefore, who is alive to the want of soned edacation, an appeal is now 
made, in theconfident hope that each will avail himself of the oprortanty presented of 
carrying out this great and good work. The proposed estimate for the Ch spel is £3000, of 
which the sum of £100) has been already promised by a sing'e friend. Mr, G. E. STREBT 
has been engaged as the School Architect, and Subscriptions are earnestly LAL , 

B. T. vetary, 
azeley, Newmarket. 

Subscriptions are also payable to Captain Roorrr, Uppingham; to the 
“UpPInGHaAM CHAPEL FUND,” at the Uppingham Branch oi the 
Spalding, and Boston Banking Company; or at Messrs. BARCLAY, BEVAN, and 

bard- ~atreet. 

* A Committee has also been organized by the present School. 


UEENWOOw» COLLEGE, Four Miles from Dunbeidge 


Station, South-Western Railway, Hampshire. The Course of Instruction embrace: 
Mathematics, Natura! P hiloso| hy, Theoretic and Practical Chemistry, English, fh 
Foreign guages, Practica Surveying, Levelling, &¢., Mechanical and Free-han 

Drawing, and } usic. The Principal is assisted by Ten resident Masters. The position of 
the Establishment is healthful, and the advantages various and unusual, Attention is 
invited to the Prospe ctus, which ma ay be had on application, 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, NEAR HENDON, N.W.., will 

RE-OPEN WEDNESDAY, January 2th, 1862. Applications for admission, or 
Pasepecineen, to the Rev. Dr, HURNDALL, Head Master, or the Rev. THOMAS RuKS, at the 
School, 


(THE UPPER AND MIDDLE SCHOOLS, PE CKHAM, 


LONDON, S8.&. (1852, Private), are specially adapted to business requirements, Terms 
moderate. No extras. 
JOHN YEATS, LL.D. 
C A BRD OF C oOo L 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of 
Varden—The F. TH NTO 


Head Master—The Rev. THOMAS Gwy NN Tinta Marlborough College). 
BOYS are PREPARED for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, for the Oxford and Cambridge Non- 


members’ Examinations, and for Acricuitural and Commercial Life 'wo Scholarships of 
£15, tenable for one year, or, at the option of the snecessful Candidates, nominations to 
Marlborongeh College, are given every year. Terms—Head Master’s Honse, £45 per annum; 


Second Master’s Honse, £26, Thenext Term begins January 2ist. For further particulars 
ap »ply to the Rev. THOMAS GWYNN Candover School, Micheldever Station, Hants, 


Ku CATION.—FOREST HILL SCHOOL. near Sydenham. 
Number of Pupils limited. Highest references, Terms inclusive and moderate, 
Prospects on application to Dr. Morgan, at the School House. 


M ILITARY EDUCATION.—COMPETITORS for 
SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, or the STAFF COLLEGE, and Candidates for Direct 

Commissions or Staff Appointments, are are PREPARED in all the branches icompain 

and optional) of their programmes, at the Prasiical Military College, Sunbury, § 

Apply for prospectuses, &c., to Captain LENDY. 


\ OOLWICH, §S ANDHURST. THE LINE, AND THE 
CIVIL SERVICE.—The Rev. G. R. R ERTS, M.A., late Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, late Direct Indian Cadets, and for some years 
one of the Mathematical and Classical Professors and Examiners in the Royal Indian 
Military c ‘ollege at Addiscombe, prepares SIX PUPILS, and has at present ONE VACANCY, 
Address, “ The Limes, Croydon, 8.” 


ONN, ON THE RHINE.—Dr. BREUSING PREPARES 
a limited number of PUPILS for the COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS for the 
ARMY or NAVY, &c.—Addregs, Dr. BREUSING, 100, Coblenzer Strasse, Bonn, Rhenish 
Prussia, Keferen Rev iving, Uppingham, ‘Rutland, and others. Prospectuses 
may be had at Messrs. DULAU’ 8, 37, Soho-square, London, Ww.’ 


N. 
SCHOOL FRIGATE H.M.S, “CONWAY,” LIVERPOOL, 

The design of this Institution is to give (at ont most moderate possible cost) to boys who 
are intended for officers in the Merchant Navy a thorough, practical training in every 
detail of a Seaman’s promesion, and, at the same time, to complete their general education 
in the manner most suitable for their future career. 

It is managed by a Committee of Twelve Shipowners and Merchants and Twelve 
Merchant Captains, under a@ complete and efficient Nautical and Educa- 
tional Staff, on board fF “ Conway,” moored for the purpose in the river Mersey, 

His Grace the Dako - ps (First Lord of the Admiralty) has kindly placed a 
nomination for a Naval Cadetship at the disposal of the Committee of Management, 

By an order of the Board of Trade, two years on board the “Conway” will be reekoned 
as one year at sea; thus the Cadets who complete their course in the ‘Institution require 
to be at sea only three instead of four years fore being competent to pass their exami- 
nations as officers. 

On Cadets completing their course (two years) to the satisfaction of the Commander 
and Head Master, the Committee use their pe eg and influence to place them in oe 
of which the owners are known to them; and the members of the Committee, together 
with most of the leading Shipowners of Liverpool, give apreference to these Cadets, and 
receive them as apprentices without prem 

The Terms of Admission are THIRTY- FIVE ‘GUINEAS per annum. 

The NEXT SESSION commences Ist FEBRUARY, 1362. 

For particuiars and Forms of Soptiention ap ply to the CoMMANDER, “CONWAY,” Rock 
Ferry, Birkenhead ; or to the Secretary, B OMSON, Esq., 4, Chapel-street, Liverpool. 
PRIVATE TUITION.—A WRANGLER of some experience 

in Tuition, is desirous of meeting with a FEW at eg Seok for Cambridge or 
for the Civil Service and other Examinations.—Address, C ‘age’s Library, Warwick- 
street, street, Warwick-square, 


MA! JOR R. C. BARNARD, late of H.M. 41st Regiment, 
on ), of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, F.L.S., wishes to RECEIVE PUPLLS 

to he RR PARE D for PUBLIC SCHOO or for College, for the Army or > 

Professions. Address at present, 3, Pittville Villas Cheltenham; after 3ist January, 1862, 

Cambridge House, Bay’s Hill, Cheltenham. 


TUTOR. or TRAVELLING TUTOR.—A CAMBRIDGE 

N. Exhibitioner of a Public School, and Candidate for Mathematical Honours, 
ounar SMPLOY MENT as above, after takin his degree in January. References to his 
School and College, &c. Address K., Mr. W. Bookseller, Cambridge. 


A B.A. of CAMBRIDGE desires an ENGAGEMENT as as 


TATEOD in the family of a Nobleman or Gentleman. Has no objection to go abroad, 
Address, K. L., Ca mbridge Chronicle Otfice, Cambridge. 


S COMPANION TO A LADY—A LADY, Twenty-six 
years old, is desirous of undertaking a SITUATION as COMPAN NiO ON TO A LADY 

GOING ABROAD, or fond of Travelling. She is conversant with French and italian, and 

has some knowledge of German, she is fond of reading aioud, and having gwsee s been 

accustomed to good society, would be happy to assist, if required, in the dischurge of 

social duties. The highest references given and requi uired. 


Address, X. Y. Z,, at Messrs, Mudie and Son’s, 15, Coventry-street, London, W, 
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E PRESS.—REPORTER WANTED on a WEEKLY 

PROVINCIAL PAPER of the first class. Must be a most com ———, Stenographer, 

= = le of Sub-editing. Excellent character indispensable.— Add with terms, 
. L. M., care of Mr. G. Street, Advertising Offices, 30, Cornbill, Eo.” 


T°. EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS.—A GENTLEMAN 
whose regular occupation arty | him a leteare., and who is well read in 
the literatures of France, Germ a S»ain, i undertake the TRANS- 
LATION of ‘any FOREIGN PAPERS or WORKS of INTE 

Address, G. G. G., Post-Office, Ayr, N. B. 


HEAP BOOKS AT BULL'S LIBRARY —Surplus Copies 
« Lord many other Books, are now ON SAL 
ices, Catalogues sent gratis. 
BULL’S LIBRARY, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
More than Half a Million Volumes have been added to this Library since January, 


1 
This supply comprises a lw number of Copies of every recent Work of acknowledged 
meri terest in HISTORY, RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL, 
8 OF FicT 


Revised Lists of the Principal Works at Binsy in ) Circulation, and of Surplus Copies 
withdrawn for sale, are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application, 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London; Cross-street, Manchester; and New-street, Birmingham, 
WESTERTON: S LIBRARY, HYDE- PARK CORNER. 
pwards of 125,000 Volumes of Standard Works in History. , Sages. = Travels, 
Fiction, c., are in circulation at this Library, to which all the freely 
Books to or may be the he at pleasure. 
=. »scriptions, One Guinea a 
Subscriptions or Families, Book Clubs, and Country Libraries, in proportion to the 
number of Volumes requi 


COLONIAL NEWSPAPER AGENCY. 
MELBOURNE AB G U S— Monthly Summary, 74. each, Post free, 


SYDNEY MORNING HERALD ” » ” 
SOUTH AUSTRALIAN ADVERTISER ” ” 
HOBART TOWN MERCURY ” Sd. ” 
QUEENSLAND GUARDIAN 8d. ,, ” 


Advertisements and Subscriptions received for every Colonial Newspaper. 
G. STREET, Colonial Newspaper Agency, 30, Cornhill, London. 


HYDROPATHY —WIN TER TERMS. —THE BEULAH 
SPA HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, n 20 minutes’ 
walk of the Crysta) ’niace, is OPEN for the RECEPTH, PATIENTS ~-* VISITORS, 
Terms: Patients, from Three Guin eas; Visitors, from Two pew upwards, according 
teaccommodation. Partienlars of Dr RITTERBANDT, M.D., SOLE PROPRIETOR. 


FLY DROPATH IC SANATORIUM.”—Svpproox Park, 
near Richmond-hill, Surrey.— Physician, Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin, 
The TURKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. Lane’s medica! direction. 


V. R. — Royal TURKISH BATHS, BLOOMSBURY. 
EST for GENTLEMEN, (2s. 6d.) ONLY ONE for LADIES. ([8s. 6d.) 
ALWAYS READY. Public and Private. Cards free by post. 26, QUEEN-SQUARE, 
RUSSELL-SQUARE, W. 
*.* From Six to Nine P.M., ONE SHILLING, with every luxury. 


AND NEW YEAR PRESENTS.— 
gy ALBUMS, Screens, Frames, and PORTRAITS of the ROYAL 
e Crowned Heads 8 ‘Bure and distinguished personel es of all nations. 
SiNGLE ‘PORTRAITS, 1s, 6d. each A'VELLING DRESSING fitted complete. 
Dressing Cases, Writing Cases, L MOUNTED 
PE CASES, Blotting Books, and Inkstands en s' The new Patent Self- 
Closing Book-Slide Fans. Elegances in ORMULU, \— ant "BRONZE. Also a choice 
variety of Novelties suitable for Presentation, to be had ai 
HENRY RODRIGUES, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON. W. Catalogues post free. 


HEAL and SON’S EIDER-DOWN QUILTS, from One 
Guinea to Ten Guineas, Also GOOSE-DOWN QUILTS, from 8s. 64. to %s. Listof 
Prices and Sizes sent free by Post. HEAL and SON’S llustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads 
and Priced List of Bedding, also sent Post free, 

196, Tottenham-court-road, W. 


or SOMNIER TUCKER. Comfortable, portable and inex- 
rcha-ers are respectfully warned against oe ngements and imitations, 
of the of the SmEB’s SPRING MATTRESS is carefully 
reserved, but allits essential adva ae ae are sacrificed. 
PAT ILLIAM SMERF & Sons, having now the entire of the Patent Right, are able to announce 


the following considerably 
REDUCED SCALE OF PRICES. 
Size No. for Bedsteads 3 feet wide > 


” 4 


5 45s. 0d, 
Other sises in proportion. To be obtained of almost all respectable Upholsterers and 
Bedding Warehousemen. 


ESPECIAL Boren aon be taken that each Spring Mattress bears upon the side the 
LABEL “‘Tucker’s Pa 


THE GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY 


TURES at par, in pot of £100, or a multiple thereof, of 
five per eent. per annum, guaranteed hy Her Lrg 8 Secretary of State for India in 
Council. The Debentures are for five years, with the sein ars e holders of renewing 
them for a second term of five years, and they have attached to them Coupons for the 
payment of the interest, helf-yearty. at the London and County Bank, London, 

of - eneeye and further information can be obtained at this Office. 
Company’s somes New aber London, E.C, THOS, R. WATT, Seoretary. 

ovember 


[HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1825. 
The Directors invite particular attention to the System of “ Free 
duced by this Company, under which Policies are relieved from all liabili ity 
extra Premium for Foreign residence, and are subject to no other condition than the 


rance”’ intro- 
for 


pagment of the ordinary Premium. 
rfeited Policies can be revived within thirteen mouths undef certain conditions, 
Surrender values granted after ‘one annua! payment on with-profit Policies, or after 
three — pay —— on those without profits. 
granted on suck Policies to the extent of their value. 
of Assurance 


The STAN DARD has transacted a larger amount business during the last 
Fifteen Years than any other Office. 
Annual Revenue upwards of £315,000 
Accumulated and Invested Fund £1,950,000 


Next Division of Profits in 1865. 
WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H, WILLIAMS, Res. 


Lowpon—King William-street, E.C.; EDINBUR George-street (Head Office) 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, B.0.—INSTITUTED 18%. 
DIRECTORS—1861. 
THOMAS NEWMAN HUNT, Bsq., Chairman. 
JAMES GORDON MURDOCH, 


Henry Davidson, sq. 


PROFITS.—Four-fifths, or 80 t. of en Proats are assigned to fifth 
year. The assured are entitled rn after payment of one premiu 

BONUS. te ——— Additions made to Policies issued before the 4th of January, 1848, 

cent. on the sums insu: to their respective 

6 eed da pone made to Policies issued after the 4th of January, 1842, 
from £1 5s. per cent. on the sums insu: 

ASE OF POLICIES. —A Liberal Allowance is — = — Surrender 
a ment or the issue of a polic of pi 
.—The Directors will lend sums o' 


LOANS. and wards on the security 
this Company for the term of on thay 
Without in Profits may be effected 
and further information may ne had at the Chief above atthe 
Office, 16, Pall- small; crafts in and Country. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


UNIVERSAL | LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, 
ESTABLISHED IN THE YEAR 1834. 
Committees in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay.— Agents throughout India, 
The last Annual Reduction of Premium amounted to 4 per cent., Te that Rogete teins 
assured for £1000 at the age of 30 ts now paying €13 88. 74. in instead 
INVESTED CAPITAL UPWARDS OF rarstnd 
M, E, IMPBY, Secretary. 


"THE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Orrices—19, CORNHILL, B.C. 
Capital £2,500,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
(Peek Brothers and Co.), Chairman. 
TRG WE Trowers Vice Chairman. 


(J. and J. Colman.) 
Charles ‘charles Curling and Co.) 


Fox, Fox, ani 
enry Ghinn te of Victoria), 30, ston 
h Griffiths, Bsq. (N. Griffiths, Tate, and ) 
jamuel Hanson (8 and Son.) 
jeorge Ee Harker and Co.) 
arris, Esq. (Dison and Harris.) 
smith and Crosfield.) 
David Hart, . (Lemon Hart a 


Son. 
francis Hicks, sq. (Thomas ad Francis Hicks.) 
John Hodgson, Bes. (Gre nt, Hodgson, ) 


Co. 
John Humpher (Humphery and Son. 
illiam 
William Son, and 


ohn Kemp Welch, oa lando Jones and Co.) 
ManaGER—Henry Thomson, Esq. 
BANKERS—The London and County Bank, 
SOLICITORS—Messrs. Marten, Thomas, and Hollams, Mincing-lane. 
P gag prepared to accept proposals for Fire Insurance on all descriptions 
envi ut being fettered by combination with other bem pd this Company’s tariff for 
‘ NTILE BUSIN ESS has been adjusted on the principle of 
proportionate to the risk. 
| will be jowed Solicitors and A 
ont, of of yrepecal and all inforrantion ean be obtained at the Offices of the Company, 19, 


[HE SCOTTISH, WIDOWS’ FUND LIFE 
URANCE SOCIETY, 
Head Office—9, ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 
IS NOW, IN ANNUAL REVENUE AND EXTENT OF BUSINESS, THE LARGEST 
MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


I. BONUS SYSTEM. 


The Last Bonus for b+ Seven Years ending December, 1850, yielded Additions on the 
Sum Assured of from £ . on the most recent Policies, = £3 6s. per Cent. per 
Annum on = ro Policies —- was equal, on an average, from £50 per Cent. to 
£107 e Seven preemies and was one of the Largest Bonuses ever 


pany. 


IL—CASH VALUE OF POLICIES PAYABLE ON DEMAND, 


Cash Value is allowed at 
coals, by wei hich neither retiring nor remaining Members are benefited at the expense 


Ill, FUNDS AND REVENUE. 
Invested Funds, £3,700,000, Annual Revenue, £430,000, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


HUGH MCKEAN, Central Agent. 


bu 
London: + Rove 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. Cap. 0. 
1, PRINCES-STREET, BANK, LONDON, 
DIRECTORS. 
AJ.EXANDER, Blackheath-park, Chairman, 


2e Revington, Esq. e 
Fortesque P. Cockerill, £sq., Shadweil and Twickenham, 
r e Cohen, Esq., Shacklewell. 
illis wo Corn Chambers. 
mas Sam er, Esq., — 
Heury Lewis 51 


INCREASING PATES ean jally adapted to the securing of Loans gor Dn. . 
HauF-CREDIT hares, haif the premium only is payable during the seven 


years. 
SUM ASSURED PAYABLE A SIXTY, On aT DEATH, if occurring previously. 
PROVISION DURING MINORITY FOR ORP 


BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION. 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


Prortts divided annually. 
THREE difference of es 
ALF. CIES granted a unusually favourable ; unpaid half- 
premiums being liquidated out of the profits, 


EXTRACTS FROM TABLES. 


__Warxour Provrrs. PRoFits. 

Half Prem. | Whol e Prem. > -Yearly; Quarterly 

ist 7 Years. Rem. of Life. Age. | Premi 
£8. 4. 4. Years.) Mos. 8.4, £8. 4. 
11980 236 0 2 3 142 8 
192 218 4 3 144 ol 4 
1) 226 450 6 2710 146 012 5 
& 368 613 4 9 8 2 148 O01 6 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 
EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 3 Wa. IV. 


THE eCONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1823. 


DIRECTORS, 
ULPH, Chairman, 
WILLIAM ROUTH, Beq:, 


Alfred Pingeterd Barber, Sir Alexander Duff Gordon, Bart. 
Rear »bert Gordom. 


Hon, dell Bouverte, M.P, Morrie | E 
ACEUARY—James John Downes, 
The Society offers the following ADVANTAGES— 
The Lowkst rates of Premium on the MuTU 


THE WHOLE OF THE PRoFitTs divided every Fifth Year Year. 
Reversio nary Bonuses have been added to vo the extent of 


w nus 

The On Capital) is £1,911 cing upwards of 

Income of the jety 


Annual 


Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained on application to 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[Dec. 28, 1861. 


ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY, 27s. per Dozen, 
(THB STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE.) 
SPLENDID OLD PORT (Ten Years in the Wood), 37s. per Dozen. 
*Epernay Dozen, | 20s, Dozen, 
Bottles and Packages included—Siz Dogzen Carriage Paid. Terms, Cush. 
BUROPEAN AND COLONIAL WINE COMPANY, 122, Pall-mal!, London. 
WM. REID TIPPING, Manager. 


G M. INN ES and CO., Wine Merchants, 69, Strand, offer 


7as. Soft ‘Amontilindo. Vino de Pasto, 48s.; Duke's ports 
—Shipped by Mesars. and Croft, Sandeman and Co., Cockburn, Fonsece, Quarles 


Harris = of O , 40s., to 60s. ; vintage, 1854, at 40s.; Vintage, 1851, 65s. ; 
1847, at Shipp Messrs. Nathaniel Johnston, and Co., ucatier, 
Medoe, 24s. ; St. Julien, 308.; Dulue, 488. ; La Kose, 543.; Leoville, 0s, to 96s. ; 


Chateau Latite and Uhatena Margaux, 78s. to 20s. ; Beaune, 
%s. Champngne—Shipped by Messrs. Moét and Chandon, Perrier Jouet, Lanson, Mumm 
and Bo! 48s. to 0s. ; finest 1867 2s. ; pints, half-pints, eo 
Moselles and Hocks, shipped ‘by Burgetf and Co., sparkling, from 438. to GUs,; still, 365, to 

48s. Liqneurs ‘Spirits. Railway Carriage paid. Terms, eash. 


SALT and CO.’"S KAST INDIA PALE ALE (Imperial 
Pints, 4s. 9d. the dozen), Burton Ales and Guinness’s Extra Stout, in Bottles of 
—— and Imperial Measures, and Casks of 18 — and upwards, Also for Expor- 
tation.—MOODY and CO., Agcuts, Lime-street, 
LLSOPP’S PALE ALE, in Bottle, recommended by 
Baron LIgBIG and ali the Facnity, roid now be had in the finest condition of 
Messrs. HARRINGTON PARKEK and’ , 54, Pall-Mall, and 14, Kegent-street, 
Waterioo-place, S.W 


CAPTAIN WHITE'S 
URRY OR MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Curry Powder, Garey Sauce, and Oriental Pickle, may be obtained from all Sauce 
Vendors, and wholesale 
CROSSE and o> Purveyors to the Queen, Soho-square, London. 


S AU CE—LEA AND ERRINS 
Beg to caution the Publie against Spurions Imitations of their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
Pr d by © s to be “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 


*,* Sold ‘Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Worcester, Messrs, CROSSE and 
BLACKWELL, London, &c, &c., and by Grocers and Oilmen universally, 


HARVEY'S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— The admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are, particularly requested to observe that each bottle bears the 
well-known label, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” This Iabel is protected by perpetual 
injunction in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be genuine. 
E. LAZENBY and SON. of 6, Edwards-street, Povtnan-cquare, “London, as sole pro- 
were of the receipt for Harvey’s Sauce, are compelled to give this ‘cantion, from the fact 
heir labels are closely imitated with a view to D deceive purchasers. 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, Dru-gists, and Oilmen. 


E. LAZENBY and SON beg to offer to notice thei™ 

selections of new FOREIGN PRESERVED FRUITS DESSERT, Apricots’ 

Strawherries, Angelica, and other kinds, Crystallized and Glacéi 

Al Almonds, Raisius, Figs, French and Elvas Plums, Noru nandy 

Pippins, Valentia and Sultana Raisins, Currants, &c. Their Sauces, Pickles, Jams, Tart 

Fruits, Coffees, Sugars, Spices, Soaps, Colza and other Oils, Candles, and General 
will also be found of the best descriptions. 


6, Edwards-street, Portman-square, London, W. 
N.B.—Sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOU R. 
“THIS 18 SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING OF THE KIND KNOWN.” 


The Lancet states— 
TA YLOR BROTHERS’ ICELAND MOSS COCOA, 
is an invaluable article of diet for Invalids and persons of weak digestion, 
Sold by all Grocers at 1s. 4d. per Ib. 


TAYLOR BROTHERS’ , HOMEOPATHIC COCOA, 


for price and quali 


Sold by pt st at 1s, 44. per Ib. 


GLENELEL? PATENT. TARCH 
USED THE ROYAL LAUND and ponene HER MAJESTY’S 
LAUNDRESS to be the FINEST STARCH VER id by all Chandlers, 
Grocers, &c. &e.—WOTHERSPOON and CO., Londo 


WEST-END FAMILIES, returning for the Season, will find 
their advantage in every way in supplying themselves at CITY P 
0d., 10d, and by the single lb.; or, 7s. 9s. 6d, 


and 1¢s n Ibs. 

BERT, "OHI LD’ "8, and NEW NIGHT LIGHTS, 64. per box, or 5s. 6d. per doz 
PALM CANDLES, 10$d. per Ib, | CEYLON WAX Is, 5d, per Ib. 
BELMONT WAX DITTO, 1s. id. BELMONTINE DITTO, Is. 6d. 
BELMONT SPERM Is. 1d. BELMONTINE OIL, per gallon, 

WHITMORE and CRADDOOK, the City Agency, 16, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C., 

ndon. 


Families regularly WAITED UPON for Orders in all parts, 


(CCHUBB'S PATENT SAFES—the most secure against Fire 
Thieves. 

CHUBB’S FIRE-PROOF STRONG-ROOM DOORS. 

CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR aad STREET-DOOR LATCHES, 

CHUBB’S CASH and DEED BOXES. 

Illustrated Price List gratis Sree, 
UBB 8ON St. Paul’s-ch ‘d, Lor Lord-street, erpool ; 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of 


Belgium) 
I IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
bed by the pos eminent Medical Men throughout the world as the safest, 
and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC ASTHMA, COUGHS, Gout, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, I 
WASTING, AND rim SCROFULOUS AFFECTION: 


Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

Srm HENRY MARSH, Barr., M.D., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland.—“ I 
consider Dr. de Jongh’s Light- Brown Cod Liver Oil to be avery pure Oil, not likely to create 
disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value. 

81m JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., Physician to the British Em at Paris.—“I have 
Dr. de Jongh’ Cod Liver Oil, I have every reason 


LAWRANCE, Physician to R.H. the Duke of Ly and —*I 
ri prescribe Dr. de Jongh’s Oil in preference to any mg sen that I a 
‘and not a manufactured compound. n which t the 


[LLUMINATION. —Boxes of Colours and Materials, Outlines, 


Laing’s Manual om the Subject, and every requisite. 
WINSOR and NEWTON, 38, Rathhone-place, London. 


DRAWIN Ge MODELS.— —J. D. HARDING’S, Complete in 
WINSOR and NEWTON, 85, Rathhone-place, London; and all Artists’ Colourmen, — 


Oy AND COLLARD’S NEW  WEST- T-ENI D 
ESTABLISHMENT, 16, GROSVENOR-STREET, BOND-STREET, where all com- 
addressed, PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Snle and Hire. 


DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS, 


M F. DENT, 33, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, Watch, 
® Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by special appointment, to Her Majesty, the Queen. 
38, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring-gardens), LONDON, — 
CAN ADA OUTFITS.—Coloured Flannel Shirts, Winter 
Hose and under Clothing, in Merino, Lamb’s Wool, or Chamois Leather, &c, 

CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, 11, Wizmore-street. 


OUTFITS FOR CANADA.—Coloured ‘lannel Shirts, Knit 
en and Chamois Leather Waistcoats, Drawers, . Fur Caps. Sexe" 

and all articles of clothing necessary for a supplied by THRESHER and GLENN 

next door to Somerset House, Strand, London 


DIA OUTFITS. THRESHER and GLENNY, next 
door to Somerset House, Strand, forward joe application) Lists of the necessary 
pee os for every appointment, with Prices of each Article. N.B.—Thresher’s India Gauze 
Tw Suits, and Kashmir Flannel Shirts, can only be procured at 

thie 


H J.and D. NICOLLS’ FASHIONABLE OVERCOATS 
© for Young Gentlemen are kept ready, in all sizes, for immediate use, their usual 
moderate charges being strictly observ 
114, 116, 118, 120, t-etreot ; 22. Cornhill, London; and 
10, St. Ann’: 's-square, 


J. and D. NICOLLS’ FASHIONABLE 
® KNICKERBOCKER DRESS, for Young Gentlemen; also, the ETON aud 
HARROW SUITs, are kept ready, in’ all sizes, for immediate use. 
114, 116, 118, os 120, Regent-street ; 22, Coeam, London; and 
St. Ann’s-square, *Manches' 


7 

H J. ‘maa D. NICOLLS’ SCARLET GIPSY CLOAKS, 

© trimmed with Black for Mourning, for Ladies and Youns Ladies.—The shape of 
this much-admired Cloak is made by Messrs. NICOLL, in Black and Grey Cloths, in addi- 
tion to the beautiful Scarlet which was introduced by the Firm with so much success. 
Waterproof Cloaks and Fashionable Manties of the richest Velvet, Cloth, and Fur, 

114, 116, 118, and. 120, Regent-street; 22, Cornhill, London; and 
, St. Ann’s-square, Manchester. 


waar WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought 
often occurring to literary men, foquity may ve and persons of henevolent inten- 

tions. An immediate answer to me mnie may be obtained, A SPECIMEN Book OF 
PkS, andi nformation for 
RICHARD BAREBTT. 1, MARK LANE, LONDON, 


Peroni STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY 


the above are before finally deciding, to visit WIL- 

ti JRTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. The tain such an assortment of | NDERS. 

ES, RANGES, CHIMN EY PIECES, F RE EONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY 

AS cannot be a proached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, ate of ae or 
exquisiteness of workmanship. Stoves, with ormolu £3 158. to £35 1 

ronsed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to £5 12s.; Steel Fend ditto, with 

rich one ornaments, £8 3s, to £18; Chimney-Pieces, from £100; Fire-lrons, 

= X. p=. Ly act to £448, The BURTON and ail other PATENT STOVES, with radia’ ting 

earth-p 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 
N has SIX LARGE W-ROOMS devoted cpetusively to the SEPARATE 
DISPrAY a Lamps, Baths,and Metelive Bedsteads. The stock of each is at once thelargest, 


mewest, and most varied ever submitted to the Fabia and marked at prices propor- 
tionate with those that have tended to make his Establishment the most distinguished in 
this country. 
tend: 
Shower Baths, 
ps ( 
Pure Oolsa Oi 


Corn WARRAN TED.—The most varied assortment 
of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 
BU RTON’S, at prices that are remunerative onl because largeness the 


Table Knives, 7s. 4d. per ozen; ‘Des 
Knives and Forks, 6s. ge dogen; 
ence of rues Dessert ves and 
Fish Carvers. 
W ILLIAM 8. BURTON’ S GEN ERAL URN ISHING 
CATALOGU t. It contains 

of Five Hundred of his Stock or Steriin ver, and Electro- 
Plate, Niekel Silver, and Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot Stoves. 
Fenders, Marble Chimney-Pieces, Kitchen Kan; 3, oe, Lampe, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, —y t= Toilet , Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedstead: 
Bedding, Bed-room and Cabinet Furniture, &c. ~ with Lints of Prices and Plans of the 
Twenty large Show-Rooms, at $9, Oxford- street, W.; 1, Le 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street; 
4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and. i. Newman-mews, London 


FoR CLEANING PLATE AND JEWELLERY.— 

BRADLEY'S ALBATUM, or WHITE ROUGE, free from Mercury and soft, gives 
natural, brilliant, and igating Pot polish without wearing the prsicies, and is the 

only thing fit for Plated Goods. BRADLEY and BourDas, Chemists. 

—— and by Chemists, Silversmiths, ilmen, and Ironmongers, in Boxes at 1s. and 2s, 
See that “ Bradley's Albatum” is on the box. 


KEATIN G’sS COUGH LOZEN GES. —WHAT DISEASES 
ARE MORE FATAL in the’ Colds, Sore 
Throats, oF or Lungular The first and remedy is SEATING: COUGH 
Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1)d., and Tins, 2s. 9d.. 4s. 6d., and 10s, each, by Zweee KEATING, 
Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London. Retail wall Druggists 


K EATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER 
a: has been analyzed, reported on, and recommended by Professors TAYLOR and 
also by Dr. EDWIN iw Parne who, t the words of the late, Dr. PEREIRA, say. 
tne x The finest oil is that most devoid of colour, odour, and favour,” characters this oll 
will be found to possess in a high degree. 
Half-pints, 1s, 6d., Pints, 9s. 6d., Quarts, 4s.64., and Five-Pint bottles, 10s, 6d., Imperial 
easure. 70, St. Paul’ s-churchy , Londo jon, 


TON IC.—Weak and sickly persons should try WATERS’ 
of the Lancet, and the Medical Profession. Prepared solely oy TERS, 2, Martin’s- 
lane, Cannon-street, a don, and to be ~~ of all ii te, d Wine 


ASTHMA SPECIFIC. —DATURA 

immediate - -y- ae the air eves and pass: the fumes of this plant afford 
relief. 8 for use all patients. in this 
count: and pre only and MOORE. Chemists_to 
OND STREET Chapels street, Belgrave- aquare; terrace, 


Dr. BARLOW, Senior asdene Gu *s Hospital.—“I have frequen ded 
satisfied with its effects, ve av ure Oil, w ose cases 
which the use of that substance is indicated.” —s 


DE JoNGH’s Cop Liver O11 is sold only in IMPERIAL Half-Pints, 
ts, 48. Od. ; with his si 


ts. 6d.; Pin ; Capsuled, 
WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, Chemists and 
Druggists, ” 


SOLE CONSIGNEES 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.O. 


CAUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 
QBCHARD HH HOUSE TREES AND VIN ES.—Winter wash 


with G RST COMPOUND, recommended by Mr. RIvERS.—See 
Ninth Paition and see Mr. PEARSON’S recommendation in ad 
tach; Wholesale by PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY (Limived).” 


NO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER MEDICINE. 


WE find DU BARRY’S health-restoring | REVALENTA 
psia) toe Id: diarrhoea, nerv 
col 8, colds, 8, 


arvey, Dr. Shorland, Dr. come 
4s. 6d. ; “sibs, 118.5 131bs., 228.5 


S.; Dr. 

Packed in tins, with full instructions, 11b., 2s. 0d.; 21bs. 
free of carriage, 408.—BARRY DU an Co., 77, Regent-street, London; 
at 60,’ Gracechureh ron 4, Cheapside 150, Oxford-street ; 229 amd $30, Strand ; 
and through all respectable Grocers and dnensiete. 


C HRISTMAS GIFT i is more valuable than OLDRIDGE’S 
COLUMBIA, which has been established upwards of thirty years. It is 
the = certain discovered for preserving, strengt hening. beautify- 
Sold tn bottles, Hair, OL Wellington-atrect, Strand, 
n bottles, 3s. lls., . an 
London, W.C., and all and Perfamers.— ‘Childres wud Ladies’ Hair itis 
efficacious and unrivalled 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &e. 
HARLAND and FISHER beg to call attention to the 


W-ROOMS for CHURCH FURNITURE, DECORATION, STAINED 
GLAss" GOTHIC PAPER-HANGINGS, FRESCO, &. &c., which have been recently added 

to their ‘and Estimates furnished, or an Illus riced 
-street, Strand, 


GTAINED GLASS WIN DOWS FOR CHURCHES AND 
DWELLINGS. 


HEATON AND BUTLER, 
24, STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
Will forward, free, on receipt of Thirty Stamps, their FLUUSTRATED PRICBD 
CATALOGUE. of Decorative, Memorial, and Heraldic Stained Windows. 


PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS AND MURAL DECORATION, 


LAVERS AN D BARRAU D, 
Of ENDELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, 
Will be happy to submit —e forthe above, for Ecclesiastical and Domestic purposes, 
>, OXFORD STREET, W. 
OSLER’ 8 GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


Wali Lights and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and 


Glass Dinner Services, for Twelve Persons, from £7 16a. 
Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from £2 6s. 


All Articles marked in Plain Figures. 
Ornamental Ginas, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents, 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly executed. 
LON DON—SxHow looms, 45, OxFoRD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Mawnvractory and SHow Rooms, Broap STRRET, 
Established 1807. 


NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS, 
MESSRS. MECHEI and BAZIN’S ESTABLISHMEN TS 
are replete with « large and well-selected assortment of useful and clegan' 
ARTICLES ADAPTED FOR PRESENTATION, 
CONSISTING OF 
DRESSING CASES, TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, 
Mediwval-mounted Writing Table sets, fastens, Bre Bronzes, Papier Maché productions, 
Chess Boards and Cheeamen, Card Cases, Postage Balances, Parisian Novelties in Ormolu, 
Work Boxes, Knitting Boxes, aud Reticules, 
DESPATCH BOXES AND WRITING CASES, 
In Russia and Morocco Leather, 20 different forms and sizes, fitted with real Bramah and 
Chubb Locks; ethers of a cheaper description, 
PORTABLE WRITING AND DRESSING CASES, 
Brush Cases, Courier Bags, Vie Nic Cases, Wicker Luncheon Baskets, Sporting Knives, 
Wine aud Spirit Flaeks, &e 
THE BIJOU PHOTOGRAPHS 
Of 2000 Living Celebrities of the day, 1s. 6d, each, 
DRAWING-ROOM ALBUMS, 
Fer ditto, to contain from 12 to 200 Portraits, $s. 6d, to 10 guineas, 
Catalogues post-free, on application. 
4, Leadenhall-street, and 112, Regent-street, London. Established 1827. 
CARTE DE VISITE PORTRAITS of 2000 Pe opular Men and 
E 


Women of the day, are published at 1s. 6d. each, by Messrs. iland BAZIN, 112, 
nt-atreet. Also many hundreds of Drawing-room Albums for ditto, on sale from 


to 10 Guineas each. 
Catalogue of Names post free. 


Now ready, 
"THOS. DE LA RUE and CO.’'S RED LETTER DIARIES 
ALENDARS for 1862, Edited by JamEsS GLAISHER, F.K.S. In variety of 
sizes ja the Pocket or the Desk, Detailed Lists on application. 
Tobe had of all Bookeellers and Stationers. 


BOOSEY’ S FIFTY PSALM AND HYMN TUNES, , for 
Four Voices, Organ, or Pianoforte, suitable for oy SF description of Metre, with 
Rev. W. J. Hau’s selection of Words. Price Sixpence; t free, Sevenpence, 

Clergymen will be supplied with 50 copies for distribution tor 20s. 


Also, just published, 
pPQOSEY’S SIX CHRISTMAS CAROLS, for Four Voices. 


rice Sixpence. 


” BOOSEY” S 250 CHANTS, Single and Double. Price 1s., or 


in cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 


Boossy and Sons, Holles-street, 


[LLUMIN ATED and ILLUSTRATED BOOKS (at Reduced 

ces) of marvellous beauty and value, suitable for CHRISTMAS GIFTS, &c., and 
some ra the choicest Productions of Day and Son, Lithographers tothe Queen, 6, Gate- 
street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, Loudon. Catalogues post free on application. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPH REFERENCE BIBLE 
Authorized Version), Containing Twenty postegnegite Views from Nature, Gold 
Iuminated Title, Frontispiece, and Family Register. 
The Subjects selected are sme of the most important and interestin; ing sites of Scripture 
History, including a few of the early Egyptian monuments 66 connec! with the Jewish 
Nation. The Photographs have been executed by F. Frith, whose skill is well e known: 
they are toned with gold, and very carefully finished. ‘The Book is handsomely bound in 
Levant Morocco, bev elled boards, with Antique Gilt Clasp and Corners, and is published 
in two sizes, namely—Royal 4to, £7 7s. ; Crown 4to, £6. 
Messrs. Eyez and Her Majesty’s Printers, 43, Fleet-street, London, B.C. 
Sold by all Booksellers, _ 


Just published, price 2s, 6d. 


COFFEE-PLANTING IN CEYLON. By Atiguts. 


TAYLOR and FRANCIS, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 
Just published, price $s. 6d. cloth, 


GLIMPSES OF THE LIFE OF A SAILOR. 


By FRANKLIN Fox. 


CHARLES Fox, 67, Paternoster-row. 
This day is published, in 8vo, price 1s, sewed, 


ON THE WORKING OF THE COUNTY COURTS: a 
Letter to the Lord Chancellor. By VIGIL. 
V. and R. STRVENS, Sons, and Haynes, 2%, Bell-yard, Lincoln’s-inn. 
Now ready, price 5s. cloth, 4 
[THE HISTORY OF SHORTHAND WRITING. By 


a Matruis Levy, Shorthand Writer. To which is prefixed the System used by the 
uthor, 


Trivner and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Now ready, Second Edition, price Sixpence, 


A POPULAR VIEW OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 


By A. J. B. BERESFORD-H Op, Esq. 
London : Jamus RIDGWAY, 100, Picondilly. Maidstone: Wi¢KHAM, Week-street ; 


J. Cookk, Middle-row ; and all 
CAPTAIN MAYNE REID’S NEWEST NOVEL. 
Just published, Second Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, handsomely Illustrated, price 5s. 
THE WILD HUNTRESS. By, Captain 
Author of the “Scalp Hunters,” “The War Trail, 
London: Warp and LOcK, 158, 


BAGSTER'S UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
(THE, WORLD'S HISTORY FROM THE CREATION 


morocco, 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY, 


, One Vol., with th Arm 
Now ready, e ne beautifully engraved, 


LODGE'S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 1862, 


BY THE NOBILITY 


“ Lod eerage” is acknowledged to be the most complete as well as the most 


work o he kind. Nothing can exceed the facility of its arrangements, or the beauty of 
its and binding, and for its authority, correctness, and = 
and 


ity. entitled to the high place it occupies on the tables of Her Majesty 
readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modern works on the subject,”— 
Hurst and BLaCK8TT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-strect. 

Out this day, in scarlet cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 64.; by post, 2s. 8d. 

W HO’S WHO in, 1862. Peerage, Baronetage, Knighta 

“A complete epitome of that handy knowledge of the personne! of the public life of this 

eountry Which every one so often requires to refer to.”—Jlustrated News. 

London: BaILy Cornhill, 


The and SxconpD SERIES, in Crown 8vo, 12s, 6d. each, 
YICISSITUDES OF FAMILIES: Essays and Narratives 
illustrating the surprising mutability of fortune in the history of our 
houses. By Sir BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of Arms; Author of the “ Peerage 
Baronetage,” &c. 

The Fifth Edition of the First Srrirs the Author, and a few Additions made, 
and the Second Edition of the Sxconp | “he result of fresh researches. 

SERIES may now be had, Both volumes “A pleasanter and more ve 
have been carefully revised and corrected | volume we have seldom met,” . 
London: LONGMAN, GREBN, LONGMAN, and Roberts. 


CHESTERFIELD’S ADVICE TO HIS SON, 
New Edition, $2mo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. 
LORD CHESTERFIELD'S ADVICE TO HIS SON, ON 
MEN AND Mae neey. To which are added ions from Coiton’s “ Lacon, 
Many Things in Few Word 
London: TEGG, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


BALDWIN’S ROME. 
With Maps and Illustrations, 19mo, cloth, 9s, 6d. 
HISTorY OF ROME, from the Building of the City to the 


f the Republic, for the Use of Schools and Young Persons. By Epwarp 
New Edition, Revised and Improved, with Questions, by W. S. 


BALDWIN’S HISTORY OF GREECE. New Edition. 


WILLIAM TrGG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, London, 


Ina handsome uare 16m, embellished with of 20 partly 
from Desi; y John Gilbert, Square cloth, gilt edges, price 4s. 6d. 

r | ‘HE GIRL'S | OWN BOOK. By Mrs. Curip. A N ew Edition, 
entirely Re-ediied by VALENTINE, Author of “ Beatrice,” 

*,* This work has undergone a thorough revision, and may justly be pronounced an en- 
tirely new work, 

London: WILLIAM TRGG, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, Cheapside, B.C, 


GUY'S JUVENILE LETTER-WRITER. 
Bound in cloth, with Frontispiece, price One Shilling, 
GUY’ 8 JUVENILE LETTER-WRITER: being Model 
Letters for the Use of Schools Families, intended and Youth 
in their first attempte at E By Jo; 


DR. YOUNG'S NIGHT THOUGHTS, &c. 
Royal ismo, cloth, price 4s., with a Portrait of the and Four highly-finished 
Engravings on 

N IGHT THOUGHTS ON LIFE, DEATH, AND 

IMMORTALITY 5 5 pa a Paraphrase on part of the Book of Job. By the Rev. EDWARD 
Youne, LL.D. Revi id collated with the Early Quarto Editions, With a Life by Dr. 
Doran; and Notes by 7 NICHOLS. 

London: : ‘WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, Cheapside. 
SALE’S KORAN. 
New Edition, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 

THE KORAN, commonly called the ALCORAN OF 
MOHAMMED, with Explanatory Notes, taken from the most approved Commenta- 
tors; to which is added a Preliminary Discourse, by GEORGK SALE, Gent., and Memoir of 
the Translator, and with various Readings and Illustrative Notes iy Savary 's Version 
ofthe Koran, Plan and View of the Beil ‘Aula, or mosque at Mecca, 


_ London: WILLIAM TEG@G, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, Cheapside, BE, Cc. 
QUARITOCH’S MILITARY LIBRARY, VOL. I. 


AI HISTORY OF INF AN TRY, from the Earliest Times to 
BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly. 


QUARITCH’S MILITARY LIBRARY. 


HANDY BOOK FOR RIFLE VOLUNTEERS; 5 ot 


Compendium of Instruction for Drill and the Rifle. By Captain W. G. 
Royal Denbigh Rifles, |12mo, 396 pp., illustrated with Plates and “Diagrams (published a& 


7s. 6d.), cloth, 1s. 6d, 1 
BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly. 


THE ORIENTAL MANUSCRIPTS and BOOKS of the 
Late 5 REV. Se HUNT, M.A., and of the pte. Gnnae AL MILBS, collected at 
price, cost in t, Persia, and Lidia, are NOW and will be sold at 

no Catalogue being 


are invited to inspect un oe 
BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly. 

Tr LAMENTED PRINCE CONSORT—A MEMOIR 
4. HIS | = Tiss, F.S.A., with a finely engraved 

LocKWOoOD and Co., 7, Stationers’-hall-court. 

FOR CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YBAR,. 

Now ready, with a Coloured Title, 5s, cloth, pp. 320, 
SOMETHIN G FOR EVERYBODY; AND A GARLAND 


FOR THE YEAR. By Jonx Tims, F.S.A. 
*,* In this Work the MEMORABLE Days OF THA -y Fasts ont and 


PICTURESQUE EVENTS, such as are usually named 
il ustrated and popularly with Original Sketches of Folk- 
Life and Manners ; Gardening an‘ ral Economy, &c, 


London: and Co.,7, Stationers’-hall-court. 
Now ready, Second Edition, price 4s. 6d. 


[THE CIRCLE OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE: A 
=: ont of 's Experience. By Lord KINLOCH, One 
Bdinburgh: and DovGas, 88, Prince’s-street. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMs, and Oo, 


Pourth Edition, Post 8vo, price 4s. 6d, 


THE RATIONALE OF RELIGIOUS ENQUIRY; or, 


the Question Stated of Reason, The Bible and the ny By JAMES Martineau. 
Of this Work (Fourth Edition), which was d, and which the 
Author declines to reprint, a remainder warehouse, 


has been Puna in the Printer’s 
London: E. T. WHITFIELD, 178, Strand. 


Now ready, price 5s. 
Macc AND TRANSLATIONS. By C. 8: C. 
will again be heard Dece: 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co. London: BELL and Daupy. 


TaD NEW BANKRUPTCY LAW.—The FOURTH 
of the BANKRUPTCY MANUAL, by ©. E. Luwis, 
and Practical of the Present Bankruptcy 


SAMUEL BAGSTER and can 1, Paternoster-row, 


The whole of the New are gi by post 
and Oo., $3, 
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HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXXIII. 

ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion are soeneet to be forwarded 

to the Publishers immediately. ADVERTISEMENTS and Brius cannot be 
received later than WEDNESDAY, January 8th. 


London: Loweman and Co., 14, Ludgate-hill. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. — ADVERTISEMENTS for 


insertion in the FORTHCOMING NUMBER of the above be forwarded 
to the Publisher by the 27th, and BILxs by the 30th eo 


MuRRAY, Albemarie-street. 
On January 1st will be published, 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES.— 


No, XLIL JANUARY, 1862, 


CONTENTS : 
I, LAW IN AND FOR INDIA, . 
IL, THE DRAMATIC POETRY OF OEHLENSCHLAGER. 
Ill. THE RELIGIOUS HERESIES OF THE WORKING CLASSES, 
IV. INCOME-TAX REFORM 
V. ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER, 
VI. ON TRANSLATING HOMER, 
VII. POPULAR EDUCATION IN PRUSSIA. 
VIII, THE AMERICAN BELLIGERENTS: RIGHTS OF NEUTRALS. 
THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE:—1. Theology and Philosophy.—2. sae, Sociology, 
and Travels.—3. Scienee.—4. History and Biography.—5. Belles Lett 


London: GEORGE MANWARING (Successor to John somal 
8, King William-street, Strand. 


THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. LXIX., will 


be published JANUARY ist, price 6s. 
CONTENTS: 
. ANNO J OF THE LITURGY. 
HT’S 


3c 


§ Y OF RM ONIS 
9. THE FREE CH URCHE ES OF ENGLAND. 
Ww. EPILOGUE ON AFFAIRS AND BOOKS, 
London: JACKSON, WALFORD, and Hopper, 18, St. 
and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co,, Stationers'-hall-co 


*,* The Publishers to announce that this Number commences a Volume. New 
hers may be supplied in future with the Four Numbers for the Year, post free, on 
forwarding a Post-office | Order for 4 GUINEA, made payable to JACKSON, WALFORD, and 


On December 31st will be published, price 6s., the- 
NATIONAL REVIEW. No. XxVII. 


CONTENTS: 
I. MEDIEVAL ENGLISH LITERATURE: CHAUCER, 
Il, LUCIUS CORNELIUS SULLA. 
Ill. THE ITALIAN CLERGY AND THE POPE. 
IV. TRE OP mazon OF LAW BETWEEN THE BISHOP OF SARUM AND MR. 


Vv. BENGAL PLANTERS AND RYOTS. 
VI. MR. CHARLES READE’S NOVELS: THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 
VII. ECCLESIASTES. 
VIII. MR. MARTIN’S CATULLUS. 
IX. LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 
X. THE PROVINCE AND METHODS OF HISTORICAL STUDY. 
XL. PEACE OR WAR WITH AMERICA? 
XII. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READING SOCIETIES. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


PRASER’S MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 2s. 6d. 


CONTAINS: 
FEALATTA! THALATTA!—A Study at Sea. By the Author of “Catarina in Venice.” 
a 


EARLY SCOTTISH POETRY. By SutRuEy. 

com I WORLD’S OPINION: with some Thoughts on Cowed People. 
A FEW WORDS ON THE MARRIAGE LAW OF THE EMPIRE, 

SANTA TERESA~A Psychological Study. 


BARREN HONOUR—a Tale, By the Author of “Guy Livi ae 
Chaps. uy Livingstone,” “Sword and 


A ott BALLAD—MEGAS AND DAVELI. 


MAX 1 MULLER ON THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 
THE CLOSE OF 1861. 


London: ParKER, Son, and Bourn, West Strand, W.C, 


BLACKWoopD's S MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 1862. 


No. DLV. Price 2s. 6d, 


CONTENTS. 
WASSAIL: a Christmas Story. Part Il. 
J.M. W. TURNER, R.A. 
CAPTAIN OCLUTTERBUCK’S CHAMPAGNE: a West Indian Reminiscence. Part IV. 
CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD: THE DOCTOR’S FAMILY. Conclusion, 
THE POOR AND THEIR PUBLIC SCHOOLS: the New Minute, 
CANADA—OUR FROZEN FRONTIER, (With a Map.) 
THE CONVULSIONS OF AMERICA, 
THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 


No, 349, for JANUARY. Price 2s, 


1, The Death of the Prince Conso: 
2; The House by the a 4 


| 
| 

venir } 
XIx., XX, XXL, ll. 


tinued.) 
3. Courage, my Heart! (From Heinrich 
4. The Disrupted 


aed the Astrologer. A Monkish 


9. Geral ad Massey ome Alex. Smith. 
0. Turner’s Biograp 
The late John O° Dtiovan, LL.D. 
12. Mildrington the Barriste Romance 
of Two Syrens. Book the First (to be 


continued.) 
13. Peter Brown’s Black Box. Win and 
Wear. Part First. 


5. A Chinese Case of Breach of Promise of By Jonathan 
Marriage. (Literally translated). Freke Slingsby 

6. Alexis de Tocqueville: Statesman and 14. Tannhauser ar and arism. 
Patriot. 1s. William Seward, the Federa) 


7. Soul and Deity. By Thomas Irwin. ‘American M Minister. 
Dublin: Grore# HERBERT. London: Hurst and BLACKETT. 


THE CRITIC, LITERARY JOURNAL. 


Threepence, Weekly. 


y [H ‘HE ATHENZUM.—From October the 5th, the price of 
THE ATHENAUM has been THREEPENCE. 

Thirty years ago, wien THE bette a tn came into the hands of its present Fropeie- 
tors, its prce was Bightpence, and its —, with Advertisements, fort — 
columns. Convinced that the of Literary restricted by hig 
and that every advantage offered to the public would brine increase of eireulation. "a 
authority, the Proprietors the priee The experiment 
succeeded, and cheap Literary Journals beeame the rule. 


The Proprietors have always held to the yeteeine © then ey have given to the 
public the benefit of every change in the law, ine thor of price, 


the average has become double ‘ts former si inety-six columns. 
e Proprietors, taking ad t tion of the 


juced to 


No. IV., for JANUARY, 1862. 
THE MUSEUM: a Quarterly Magazine of Education, 
Literature, and 
I, MODERN ey my A BASIS OF INSTRUCTION. By Professor F. W. NEWMAN, 
Il. ASCHAM AND HIS “SCHOLEMASTER.” By W. Scorr DaLGLEIsH, M.A. Edin, 
IIl, PRIVY-COUNCIL LEGISLATION, 
IV. ON TEACHING ECONOMICS IN SCHOOLS. By W. B. Hopasoy, LL.D. 
V. ON THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC. By J. G. Fitcn, M.A. 
VI. GEOFFREY CHAUCER, By ALEXANDER SMITH. 
VII. NATURAL HISTORY IN HOME EDUCATION. By Ropert PATTERSON. 
VILL. COLLBOTIVE LESSONS AND THEIR PREPARATION. By ALBERT CO. DAYMOND, 
Mark’s College, Chelsea. 
Tx, ‘SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES COMMISSION. 
X. TEACHERS AND THE REVISED CODE. 
XI. CURRENT LITERATURE. 
I, —1. MAX MOLLER’s Lectures the Science of Language. 2. 
English Literature. 3. Fabul we Choliambless Grece, 4, 
and Pract ce of Common School Education, 
XIII. OF oF BOOKS, 
RETROSPECT OF THE Foreign Notes. 2 Societies. 
— 8. University In Revised Code. 5. Educational Intelligence. 
6. Appointments. 
XV. NOTES AND QUERIES. 
In Memoriam. 


Also, VOLUME OnE of THE boards, lettered, with red edges, 


Jam H street, Edinburgh. 
STAN POuD, 6, ‘Charing-cross, London, 


“ Good words are worth much and cost little.”"—HERBERT. 


Now ready, the January Part of 
Good WORDS. Sixpence Monthly. Illustrated. Edited 


by NORMAN MacLEop, D.D., and Illustrated by Millais, Holman Hunt, and others, 
CONTENTS: 


1, A WORD IN SEASON. By NoRMAN MACLEOD, D.D., Edit 
FACTS AND FANCIES OF MR. DARWIN. By'Sir Davin BREW: 
A 


STE 
ES Chap. I. Out of Doors in By the GASPARIN, 
Au ator The Near and Heavenly Horizons.” Llustrated by J. 

TS IN WINTER. By WILLIsaM HANSARD, Sxilor. te 
CONCERNING THE REASONABLE NESs OF CERTAIN WOKDS OF CHRIST, By 
A. K. H. B., Author of “ The R corentions of x Country Parson.” 

\F THE SINNER, AND OLAF THE S .K. [ilustrated by J. E. Millais, 
INION OF MAN WITH MAN: a Present-day Paper. By NORMAN MACLEOD, 
FOOD. By WHATELY. 

GO AND com E. By Dora GREEEwstt. Tiiustrated by Holman Hunt. 
RESS AND MAID. Chaps. l.and il. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.” by J. E. Millai 


8s. 
NDIGO. By THomAS SMITH, A.M., late of Calcutta, With 


a 


lan Wit h Thre Uthat trations by the Author. 

18. “CHILD. 

14. AT HOME THE SCRIPTURES: a Series of Family 
AA, By the WILLIAM ARNOT. 

15. OUR W yIDOW ED QUEEN. By . LATCHMORE, 


Edinburgh: STRAHAN and Co. - hea GROOMBRIDGE and SON. And all Booksellers. 


NEW THREEPENNY MAGAZINE. 
On January 1st, 82 pages, Large 8vo, double columns, 


THE NORTHERN MONTHLY, No. I. A Magazine of 


Religion, Literature, Science, and Art. 


CONTENTS: 
The Education Question. 
hisms about Progress.” 
A Story of Vo-Day. 
I 


fime’s Household. 

From Church to Church. 

Expositions of Great 1, Raphael’s Transfi 

in an Old Library. ° 

The Last 

Reviews; Wiicney Intelligence ; Survey of Books of the Month, 

London: W. Kent & Co, Manchester: DUNNILL, PALMER, & Co. Edinburgh: MACLAREN, 


KINGSTON'S MAGAZINE FOR BOYS: a Monthly Illus- 
trated Price Sixpence. Edited by WILLIAM _H. G. KINGSTON, Author 
of ** Peter the Whaler,” &, Two Stirring Tales, “ Marmaduke Merry, the Midshipman,” 
“Rambles of Tom Bainbridge,” by the Author of “ Dick Onslow,” commence in Jan anuary. 
Careful reviews of books suited for young peuple are given. 
W. Kent and Co., and all Booksellers in town and country. 


’ 
COLBURN 8 UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE AND 
NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL for JANUARY contains:—The Prince Con- 
sort and the Army—Will there he War ?—The Defence of Canada—The Police of the Navy— 
pe ared for War—Officers of the Naval Reserve—The Warming and Ventilation of Bar- 
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Hurst and BLACKkTT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 301, 5s, 
P OEM S&S. By Rev. G. E. 
Situ, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
Post.—“‘Genuine poetry. This volume affords a very favourable specimen of 


nin’ taste and poetic 
Morning Advertiser. Many a beautiful thought, and in two lines perhaps many a 
thoushtful sermon, The author isin the highest and "noblest, because the truest, sense, 


Weekly M er.—‘‘ Direct poetic inspiration.” 
n Bull.— Carefully and musically modulated. With a soul for the beautiful at all 


In course ofy publicat ioa, in 8vo, 


THE BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA: a Series of Latin and 


Greek Authors, By VARIOUS EDITORS. 


Volumes already published: 
ABSCHYLUS, with English Notes. By F. A. PaLwy, M.A. 8vo, 18s. cloth. 


comave ORATIONS, with English Notes. By G. Lona, M.A. Vol I., 18s. cloth ; Vol. IL, 
4s. cloth; Vol. IEI., 16s. cloth, Vol. LV., 18s. cloth, 


DEMOSTHEN ES, with English Notes. By the Rev. R. WHISTON, M.A. Vol, L., 16s. cloth, 
EURIPIDES, with English Notes, By F. A. PALEY, M.A. Three Vols., 163. each, cloth, 


mEnqoores, with English Notes, By the Rev. J, W. BLAKESLEY, B.D. Two Vols., 33s. 
clot 


HESIOD, with English Notes, By F. A. PALEY, M.A. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

HORACE, with English Notes. By the Rev. A. J. MACLEANE, M.A. 18s. cloth. 

cove ad PERSIUS, with English Notes. By the Rev. A. J. MACLEANE, M.A, 
48. 


seal with English Notes, By the Rev, H. P.M. Buarpes, M.A, Vol. L, 18s. 
TERENCE, with English Notes. By the Rev. E. St. Jonn Parry, M.A, 18s. cloth. 
= English Notes. By J, ConrneTon, M.A. Vol. I., Eclogues and Georgics, 
London: WHITTAKER and Co., and GEORGE BELL. 
In course of publication, in 12mo, 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL CLASSICS. By Various Eprtors. 


Volumes already published : 
CHSAR DE BELLO GALLIOCO, with English Notes. By G. LONG, M.A. 5s, 6d. cloth, 
Ditto, Books I. to ITI. for Junior Classes. By G. Lona, M.A. 2s. 6d. cloth, 
ia AND DE SENECTUTE, with English Notes. By G. Lone, M.A. 
. 6d. cloth, 


HORACE, with English Notes. By the Rev. A.J. MACLEANE, M.A. 6s. 6d. cloth, 

OVID’S FASTI, with English Notes. By F. A. PALEY, M.A. 5s. cloth. 

SALLUST, with English Notes. By G. Lona, M.A, 5s, cloth. 

TACITUS, GBRMANIA AND AGRICOLA OP, with English Notes. By the Rev. P. 
Frost, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


jut 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, with English Notes. By the Rev, J. F. MACMICHABB. 5a. 


es CYROPAEDIA, with English Notes. By the Rev. G. M, GORHAM, M.A. 
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NBW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF —~seemmarsons OFA — PARSON.” THE OFFICERS’ LIBRARY. 
LEISURE HOURS IN TOWN. A Selection from the 


to Fraser's Magazine. 
a" piety Sow, and BouRN, West Strand. 


This day, Fifth Edition, 6s. 


-) USTIN MARTYR, AND OTHER POEMS. By Ricuarp 


CHENEVIX TRENCH. 


By the same Author, 


POEMS FROM EASTERN SOURCES. GENOVEVA, 


AND OTHER POEMS. Second Edition, 5s. 6d. 
Third Edition. 2s. 6d. 


ELEGIAC POEMS. 
_ London: PARKER, SON, and BOURN, West Strand. 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


Cereus ON THE SPHINX OF THE NINETEENTH 


CENTURY: or, Politico-Polemical Riddles Interpreted. By AN OLD-CLOTHES 
ndon: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand, 


NEW GIFT BOOK, 
Now ready, in Post 8vo, price 10s, 6d, cloth antique, 


ROMAN TIC EPISODES OF CHIVALRIC 
MEDLEVAL FRANCE. Doneinto English. By ALEXANDER VANCR. 
London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William -street, Strand. 


Now ready, in Demy Svo, cloth, price 6s. 
EDUCATION : INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, AND 
PHYSICAL. By Herbert SpeNces, Author of “The Principles of Psychology.” 
London: GFORGE MANWARING, 5, King William-street, Strand, 


AND 


In 8vo, price 5s, bound in cloth, 


EXAMINATION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE 
ONIAN PHILOSOPHY. Part Il. By Trmotoeus, Calling in question 
more Saaciely the logical soundness of Hamilton and Mansel. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 19, Piccadilly. 


[HE ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE ENGLISH 
POETS. Edited by KopERT BELL. yenty - nine Volumes, Feap. £2 12s. 6d. 

EARLY BALLADS, Ilus re of Histe Traditions, and_Customs, with Introdne- 
tions and Notes, 2s. 61.—CHA POE AL WORKS. With Introductions, Notes, 
Memoir, and Glossary. Vols., 208.-RUTLER’S POETICAL WORKS. With Notes 
and Memoir. Three Vols., 7s. 6d.—THOMSON’S POETICAL WORKS, With Notes and 
Memoir. Two Vols., 5s. 


Bony, and Co, Stationers’-hall-court, London. 


On = December, price 5s. 6d. 


OLIVER and BOYD’S NEW EDINBURGH ALMANAC 


This Work contains 2 larger amount of information on the Social, Political, Ecclesias- 
tical, and Industria! Condition of Scotland than is to be found in any other volume. 
Edinburgh: OLtver and Borp, London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


me) Now ready, Feap. Svo, 96 pages, One Shilling, cloth, 


RUst FRENCH READING-BOOK: being Easy and 
Interesting Lessons, progressively arranged ; with a Copious Vocabulary of all the 
Words and Idioms contained in the Text. By JULES CaRoN, Author of “The Principles 
of French Grammar,” & 

“Well adapted for famili irizing the reader with correct models of French as it is now 


written and spoken.”— Atheneum. 
Edinburgh: OLIy FR and Boy D. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


CONVERSATION IN FRENCH FOR PUPILS IN CLASSES, 


Corrected to 1861, and Improved, Fourteenth Edition, 3s. 6d. 
~ TTT + 

[HE NEW FRENCH MANUAL, AND TRAVELLER’S 

COMPANION: containing an Intro duction to French Pronunciation; a Copious 
Vocabulary ; a very complete Series of Dialogues on Topies of Every-Day Life; Dialogues 
on the Principal Co mtinental Tours, an d on the Obje ote of Interest in Paris; with Models 
of Epistolary Correspondence. With a Map. By BRIEL SURENN?®, F.A.S.E., Author 
of the “ Siandard Pronouncing Dic tio mary ‘the hand E nglish 


Edinburgh: OLIVER and Boypb. 


NEW EDITION OF STEWART’S GEOGRAPHY, 
Now ready, 3s. 6d. bound, with Eleven Maps, 


yndon : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


A COMPENDIUM OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 

POLITICAL, PHYSICAL, AND MATHEMATICAL: with a Chapter on the Ancient 
Geography of Pale stine, Ou = snes of Astro no =y and of G eology, a Glossary of Geonrsehical 
Names, Descriptive and Pro nouncing Te nestions for Examination, &c. By the 
ALEX. STEWART, LL D. Big rhitee nth “Edition, 4 vised and Enlarged. 

*.* More than usual labour has been bestowed on this Edition, in order to adapt it to 
the many important geographical discoveries and political changes of the last few eventful 
years, It is enlarged in size by the introduction of aconsiderabie quantity of new matter, 
and by the use of a more distinct type ; = hile aay: antege 9 been en - of the thorough 
revision to which every page was subjected, improve other respects. 


Among the additions wil! be four id an Alpha Tab of the Chief’ ‘Toots of Geographical 
“Edinburgh : OLtIver and Boyp. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


A NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY PROFESSOR BLUNT. 
This day is published, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
At THIRD SERIES OF PLAIN SERMONS PREACHED 


JOUNTRY CONGREGATION, By Rey. J. J. BLUNT, B.D., late Margaret 
Divinity at Cainbridge. 


By the same Author, 
PLAIN SERMONS. First and Second Series. 


7s. 6d. each. 


THE PARISH PRIEST; 


Obligations. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


UNI DESIGNED SCRIPTURAL COINCIDENCES. Post 


8vo, 78. 64, 


__ HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Post 8vo, 
LECTURES ON THE RIGHT USE OF THE EARLY 


FATHERS. 8vo, 15s. 
LITERARY AND CLERICAL ESSAYS. 8vo, 12s. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, 
THE STORY OF DR. LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS, 
Now ready, with Map and Sixteen Illustrations, Post 8vo, 6s. 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF MISSIONARY TRAVELS 
dens iat IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Davip Livixastoxg, M.D, Con- 


* Of Dr. Livingstone’s Travels, 36,000 Copies have been sold, 
Also, Uniform with the above, 
STORY OF SIR FOWELL BUXTON’S LIFE. 
Portrait. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
*,.* Of Buxton’s Life, 18,000 Copies have been sold, 


LAYARD’S POPULAR ACCOUNT OF HIS 
VERIES 


AND RESEARCHES AT NINEVEH. Woodcuts. Post 8v 
*,* Of Layard’s Travels, 30,000 Copies have been pig 


THE STORY OF GEORGE STEPHENSON’S LIFE, 
the Railway Engineer. By SAMUEL SMILES. With Woodeuts, Post 8vo, 6s, 
°° wn Stephenson's Life, 20,000 Copies have been sold. 


SELF HELP. With Tilustrations of Character and Conduct. 
By SAMUEL SMILES. Post Svo, 6s 
~~ Of Self Help, 40, 000 Copies have been sold, 


LIFE OF THE REV. GEORGE CRABBE, the People’s 
Poet. By HisSon. Portrait. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 
*.* Of Crabbe’s Life, 18,000 Copies have been sold. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street, 


Post 8vo, 


his Duties, Acquirements, and 


THE 
By His Son. 


DISCO- 


ANNALS OF THE WARS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY, 1800-15. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir Epwaap Cust. Four Vols,, Feap. sro, 


ANNALS OF THE WARS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY, 1700-99, By Sir EpwARD Cust. Five Vols., Foap. 8vo, bs. each. 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON ; Selections from his Despatches 


General Orders. By Col. Gurwoop. 8vo, 18s. 


DUKE OF WELLINGTON: His Character, Actions, and 


Writings. By JuLes MAURBL. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


BATTLE OF WATERLOO. . An Authentic Account drawn 
up from Public and Private Sources. By Rev. G. R.GLEIG. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


PENINSULAR WAR: the English Battles and Sieges. By 


Lieut.-Gen, Sir W. NAPIER. Portrait. Post Svo, 10s. 6d, 


CRIMEAN WAR: Letters from Head-Quarters on the 


Realities of the War in the Crimea, By A STAFF OFFICER. Plans. Post 8vo, 6s, 
SALE’S BRIGADE IN AFFGHANISTAN. With an Ac- 


count of the Seizure and Defence of Jellalabad. By Rev. G.R.G@LEIG. Post 8vo, 2s. 


THE SIEGES OF VIENNA BY THE TURKS. Translated 


from the German by LoRD ELLESMERE. Post 8vo, 2s, 


CAMPAIGNS OF THE BRITISH ARMY AT WASH- 


INGTON AND NEW ORLEANS, By Rev. G.R.GLEIG. Post 8vo, 2s, 


SIEGE OF KARS: Narrative of the Six Months’ Resistance 


Garrison under General Williams. By SANDWITH. Post 
VO, 58. 


SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR, 1779-83. With a Dessription of 


that Garrison from the Earliest Periods. By Capt. DRINKWATER. Post 


LIBERATION WAR IN GERMANY, 1812-14. Translated 


by Sir ALEXANDER DUF¥ GORDON, Bart. Post 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


ART OF WAR: a Manual of Field Operations, » adapted for the 


Use of Officers of the Army. By Captain JERVIS, Crown 8vo, 0s. 


BRITISH NAVY: Deeds of Naval Daring ; or Anecdotes of 


the British Navy. By EDWARD GIFFARD. Two Vols., Fcup. 8vo, 5s, 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE: His Life, Voyages, and Exploits. 


By JoHN BaRRow, Post 8vo, 2s. 


LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MUNRO. By Rev. G. R. Grete. 


Post 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


LIFE ¢ OF LORD CLIVE. By Rev.G. R. Gime. Post 8vo, 


PRACTICAL SURVEYING: Plan Drawing, and Sketching 


Ground, without Instruments. By G. D. Burk. Plates, Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


A NAVAL AND MILITARY DICTIONARY : Technical 
(English and French—French and English.) By Co! 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MILITARY WORKS. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON: Despatches and 


Correspondence during his various Campaigns, 1790-1§1p. Edited by Col. GURWoOD. 
Hight Vols. 8vo, £8 8s. 


THE DUKE oF WELLINGTON ; his Supplementary 


Edited by His Son. Bight Vols. 


NAPOLEON men APARTE; his Confidential Correspondence 


with his Brother Joseph, sometime King of Spain. Two Vols. 8vo, 26s. 


LORD CASTLEREAGH: Despatches, from the commencement 
of his Official Career, to the close of his Life. Edited by the Marquis of Lonpon- 
DERRY. Twelve Vols, 8vo, 148. each, 


GENERAL SIR ROBERT WILSON; his Private Diary, 


Garin +. and Employments with the European Armies in 1812-14, Map. Two 
Vols, 8VO, 


GENERAL SIR ROBERT WILSON : the French Invasion 


of Russiaand Retreat of the French Army, in 1812. Second Edition. Map, 8vo, 15s. 


GENERAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER; his Life and Opinions, 
from his Journals and Letters. By Sir WM. K.C.B. Portraits, 
Four Vols., Crown 8vo, 48s, 


GENERAL CATHCART: Commentaries on the War in 


Russia and Germany, 1812-18, With Twenty-eight Diagrams and Plans, 8vo, l4s, 


GENERAL CATHCART: the Correspondence relative to his 
Military Operations in Kaffraria, until the Termination of the Kafir War. Maps. 


GENERAL SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS; a Treatise on the 
Improved Theory and Practice of Gunnery, With Descriptions of the Armstrong and . 
Whitworth Guns, Plates, 8vo, 2is, 


GENERAL SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS ; the  prineiple and 
tary Operations, 


Construction of es aa Bridges, and on Passage of Rivers in Mili 
Plates. 8vo, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “SELF HELP.” 
Now ready, with Five Portraits and Swe! + 7, Vols. I. and IL., 
0, 


| IVES OF THE ENGINEERS; with an Account of their 

Principal Works, and a History of Inland Communication in Britain. By SAMUEL 
SMILES, ‘Author of Life of tephenson.” 

“ A chapter of — pistoey which had to be written, and which, probably, no oneecould 
have written so iles has obtained a mass of nal It is not too 
much to say that we now have an Engineer’s Pantheo th a connected narrative of 
their successive reclamations from sea, bog, and fen; a history of the growth of the inland 
communications of Great Britain by means of its re r 3, railways: 
and a survey of the breakwaters, docks, and ‘constructed for the pro- 
tection and of our commerce with the world.” —Times. 
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Just published, Second Edition, enlarged, Fi es in = and black, on toned 
paper, price 5s, in antique c 


ANCIENT COLLECTS “AND OTHER 
PRAYERS. 


Selected for Devotional Use from various Rituals, with an 
Appendix on the Collects in the Prayer-Book. 


By WILLIAM BRIGHT, M.A. 
Fellow of University College, Oxford; Author of “A History of the Church,” &e. 


OXFORD AND LONDON: J. H. AND JAS. PARKER. 


Just published, Svo, cloth, price 12s. 


REPLIES TO “‘ ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.” 
With a PREFACE by the Lorp Bisnop or Oxrorp, 


And LETTERS from the Rapcuitrrz OBsERVER and the REapER IN 
GEOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF OxFoRD. 


The Education of the World. By the Rev. E. M. Govt- 
Bury, D.D., late Head Master of ~—e School; Prebendary of St. Paul’s; 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, & 


. Bunsen, the Critical School, and Dr. Williams. By the 
Rev. H. J. Rosz, B.D. Rector of Houghton Conquest, Bedfordshire. 


Miracles. By the Rev. C. A. Hevrtiery, D.D., Canon of 
om Church, and Margaret Professor of Divinity in the University of 
ford. 


The Idea of the National Church. By the Rev. W. J. 
lnons, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Vicar of Brompton, Middlesex. 


. The Creative Week. By the Rev. G. Rorison, M.A., 
Incumbent of Peterhead, Diocese of Aberdeen. 


Rationalism. By the Rev. A. W. Happan, B.D., Rector 
of Barton on the Heath, Warwickshire, 


The Interpretation of Scripture. By the Rev. CuristorHER 


Woxvsworts, D.D., Canon of Westminster ; Proctor in Convocation, &c, 


OXFORD, AND 377, STRAND, LOND LONDON: J. H. AND J. PARKER. 


TRACTS, & FOR THE SEASON. 
FOR ADVENT. 
1123, The Advent a = paper, per 100 1s. 8d. 
ard 4s, ud, 
SERMONS :— 

First Sunday “ The Advent of our Lora” Os. 4d, 

Second “The abuse of words”’........... Os. $d. 

Third ditto “All our works will be brough Os. od. 
Fourth ditto “What we are here, that we shall be aga Eternity” "os. 


FOR. CHRISTMAS. 
689. Six important Questions by a Clergyman to his Parishioners at 
Christmas per 100 
999. Christmas Thoughts 
1033, Merry Christmas; or the why and the how ; 

1206, Christmas; or the Shepherds of Bethlehem 
SERMONS :— 
Christmas Day.—" Christmas rejoicing” each 
First Sunday ~The trials of the ly” 

Christmas and the ‘Christmas Tree, by urra; 
Christies Carols, on a sheet, with an in colours 
st 
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FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


24. New Year Enquiri 1 Od, 
907. “ Go Forward,” a Tracer the New Year, by the Rev. J. H. Gurney oa 
1156. A Golden Opportunity ; or New Year’s Day » 48. Od. 
1207. Is it Well with Thee? Question for the New » $s. Od, 


SERMONS for SUNDAYS and some other HOLYDAYS of the CHRIS- 


YEAR, From the First Sunday in Advent to the Twenty- 
and All Saints’ Day. Cl oth boards, $s |. 6d. 


SOCIETY FOR ee CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
DEPOSITORIES :—London, 77, @ ueen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W. Roy: 
Exchange, E.C.; 16, Hanover-street, and by all 


Just published, price 10s, 6d., Crown 8vo, cloth, 


THE KORAN: translated from the Arabic, with Introduction, 


Price 3s, éd., Feap. 8vo, cloth, 


THE ABC of THOUGHT: Consciousness the Standard 


of Truth ; or, Peerings into the Logic of the Future, By the Rev, W. G. Davigs, M.A. 
PHILOLOGICA, 


KENNEDY (JAMES).—ETHNOLOGICAL AND 


LINGUISTIC ESSAYS. By the late James KreNnnepy, Esq., formerly H.B.M. 
ieee at = Havana, Edited, with Preface and Appendices, by C.M. KENNEDY, BAL Svo, 


GARN ETTS LINGUISTIC ESSAYS. —The PHILO- 
LOGICAL ESSAYS of the inte | Rev. RICHARD GARNETT, Edited, with a Memoir, by 
His Son. 8vo, cloth boards, 10s. 6d. 


LATHAM’S PHILOLOGICAL, ETHNOGRAPHICAL, 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. By R. G. Laruam, M.D., F "R.S., &e, 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d, 


Price 18s., 8vo, cloth, 


HALAYUDEA’S ABHIDHANARATNAMALA. A 
Fg Vocabulary. Edited, with Notes and a Sanskrit-English Glossary by 


WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
BOOKS SUITABLE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Tah YOUNG PAINTERS: ANECDOTES OF THE 


nee LIVES OF THE OLD MASTERS, With Six Ilustrations, price 3s, extra 


THE YOUNG MUSICIANS. A Companion Volume, with 


Six Illustrations, price 3s. extra cloth, 


THE YOUNG PAINTERS AND YOUNG MUSICIANS. 
Bound in One Volume, extra cloth, gilt edges, price 6s., with Twelve Illustrations, 
“ The romance of art, in a form to attract and captivate the attention of the young, is 
cleverly set forth in these charming little volumes, which are among the best of the chil- 


57" ks for this year, and the ill — 
Bye y a é illustrations are fine and appropriate.”—Morning 


JESSE’ Ss LECTURES ON NATURAL HISTORY. One 


Immediately will be published, in One Vol., Crown 8vo, 


NUG CRITIC &. 


Occasional Papers Written at the Sea-side. 
By SHIRLEY. 
Reprinted chiefly from “ Fraser's Magazine.” 


CONTENTS. 
I, AT THE SEA-SIDE. 
Il, THE SPHINX: A DISCOURSE ON HISTORY. 
Ill, PEOPLE WHO ARE NOT RESPECTABLE: A LAY SERMON. 
IV. ON NONCONFORMITY: A PLEA FOR FREEDOM. 
V. WILLIAM THE SILENT: THE EARLIEST TEACHER OF 
TOLERATION, 
VI. A CRITIC ON CRITICISM: A RAMBLE IN THE SPRING-TIME. 
VII. OUR ROMANCE: A LETTER FROM LANCELOT. 
VIII. TERRA SANTA: A PEEP INTO ITALY. 
IX. THE LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION: A PLEA FOR PARTY. 
X. THE STATESMEN OF THE TORIES, 
XI. POLITICS IN THE PARISH. By Tag Rector. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. No. CCCCXCIII. 
I. THE RATIFICATION OF THE FRONTIER OF BRITISH AMERICA. 
II, 1862. By NICHOLAS MICHELL. 
III. THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” Part IV. 
IV. COLLEY CIBBER. By Sir NaTHANIRL, 
V. RELIQUES OF MISS KNIGHT, 
. ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 
. AN ELEGIAC TRIBUTE. By NICHOLAS MICHELL. 
. GRANVILLE DE VIGNE, A Tale of the Day. Part XIII. 
. JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES. By E, P. 
X. THE BOAT OF MERCY. 
. THE RUSSIANS ON THE AMUR. 
. THE GREVAVOE ELOPEMENT. Part IV. 
. THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH ARMY. 


by all Booksel 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 


The CHRISTMAS NUMBER (now ready) contains 


THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON: 
Or, City Life in the Last Century. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


BOOK I.—GUILDHALL. Cuars, and III. 


Il. THE LATE PRINCB CONSORT. 

III, MERCHANT SHIPPING OF FRANCE. By FREDERICK MARSHALL. 

Iv. ILLUSTRIOUS MOURNER IN THE,NEW YEAR, By Mrs, 
CTON TINDAL. 


V. THE COUNTESS OF ALBANY. 
VI. MORAL CONDITION OF THE FRENCH. 
VII. LADY MARABOUT’S TROUBLES. By OvurpA, Concluding Part. 
VILL, ON OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE 
iT. y dirs 
IX. EMOTION. By 
X. FIVE MONTHS IN A PINE FOREST. 
XI. MADAME LA MARQUISE, 
XII. LORN LORIOT. By DupLEY CosTELLO. Chaps, XXXVII. and XXXVIII, 
XIIL ENGLAND GETTING READY. 


193, PICCADILLY, 


and Newamen 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


EMILY FAITHFULL AND CO, 
GREAT CORAM STREET, W.C. 
THE VICTORIA REGIA; 
A Volume of Original Contributions in Poetry and Prose. 
EDITED BY ADELAIDE A. PROCTER. 

Dedicated, by Special Permission, to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 

CONTRIBUTIONS BY THE MOST EMINENT AUTHORS O¥ THB DAY. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, £11s. Morocco, gilt edges, £1 10s, 6d, 
The is now ready. 


SIGHTS AND STORIES: 


A Christmas Book for Boys and Girls. By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, Author ¥ “Hand 
and Glove,” “A History of &c. With by the "Author, Ss. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS: 


A Few Plain Words concerning Them. FRANK IVES SCUDAMORE. Revised Edition, 
with List of a & opened in ie d and Wales. Price 1d., or 5s, per 100, 7oth 


Thousand now re 


LIFE INSURANCE BY SMALL PAYMENTS. 


By FRANK IVES SCUDAMORE. Price 14., or 5s. per 100, post free, 


FRIENDLESS GIRLS, AND HOW TO HELP THEM. 


By FRANCES P, COBBE. Price 1d., or 5s. per 100, post free. 


WORKHOUSES AND HOSPITALS. 


By FRANCES P. COBBE. Price 2d., or 10s. per 100, post free, 


EMIGRATION OF EDUCATED WOMEN. 


By MARIA §, SER, Pint. Price 2d., or or per 100, post free. 


INDIVIDUAL. EXERTION; 


Vol, cloth, price 2s, 
L, Booru, 307, Regent-street, W. 


Or, a Christmas Call to Action, By ELLEN pepe, Authoress of “ lee Poor. 
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The Saturday Review 


THE NEW TALE OF CLERICAL LIFE. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in Town and Country, Three Vols., 31s. 6d. 


THE FIELD OF LIFE; 
OR, SOWING AND REAPING. 
Pas... os not often that the publication of any work is looked forward to 
grounds, as has nm this new tale of clerical life. The Dook w 


hat it 
the position of the appears in the 
that every one seems likely to read, 
circles long before it even appeared.” —. 


that every Bite’ has been the talk of literary 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND ©0., 66, BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 
THE BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


RE-ISSUE OF “PUNCH.” 
From its Commencement in 1841, to the end of 1860. 


Ta Volumes, 5s. boards, uncut, monthly ; and in Double Volumes, 10s. 6d. 
cloth gilt, every other month. 


On the 30th instant will be published, price 10s. 6d. in cloth, gilt edges, 
The DOUBLE VOLUME for 1846 (Vols. X. and XI.). 
Also, the ELEVENTH VOLUME, in boards, price 5s. 


THE FOLLOWING ABE ALREADY PUBLISHED :— 
Vol. 1 (For 1841) ......... 6s. | Vols. 4 and 5 (1843) ......+.. 10s. 6d. 
Vols. 2 and 3 (1842) ......... 10s. 6d. | Vols. 6 and 7 (4d) So 10s. 6d. 
Vols. 8 and 9 (1845) .. Os. 6d. 


*,* Any Volume or Double may had separately. 


= Ase om current comment on our social history, the volumes of Punch will have in their 
real, if not as grave, an interest to future students as the tomes of serious his- 
Any compiler. The pencil sketches aor the English year by year in aac teas they 
lived and chronicle incidentally every shift and turn of outward fashion. Thus ina 
pleasant and handy volume one can recover the whole body of English gossip for a bygone 
year. To the shelves, then, of all household libraries not yet pos: ed of their ee mm 
store of wit and wisdom, we commend the volumes of Punch in this “_ he best rep re- 
a are rich in wholesome comic thought, and they are, we believe, repertory vot 
mic sketches within the whole range of English and foreign iiverature.” Rsaminer. 


This day is published, price 2s, 6d. 


PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK FOR 1862. 


With a Coloured Illustration (A GAME AT CROQUET) by JOHN LEECH, 
And numerous Woodcuts by Jonw Lescu and Jonn 
This day is published, price 3d., stamped, 4d, 


PUNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1862. 
Illustrated by JOHN LEECH and JOHN TENNIEL. 


PUNCH’S TWENTY ALMANACKS. 


1842 to 1861. 
Bound in cloth, price 5s. 6d. 


PUNCH’S TEN ALMANACKS. 


1842 to 1851. 
Price 2s. 64., in Stiff Boards, gilt edges, 


PUNCH’S TEN ALMANACKS. 


Second Series. 1852 to 1861, 
Price 2s, 6d, 


BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET; 
AND PUNCH OFFICE, 85, FLEET STREET. 


This day is published, price 7s. 6d. 
THE FIFTH VOLUME 


ONCE A WEEK. 


Handsomely bound, and Illustrated with many Engravings on Wood. 


BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C, 


CHARLES KNIGHT’S 
POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Part LVL., being the First portion of the Eighth and concluding 
Volume, will be published on the 31st inst +» price 3s. 6d, 


PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS EMBRACED IN THIS PART: 


THE WAR WITH THE UNITED STATES IN 1812. 

THE HUNDRED DAYS, AND BATTLE OF WATERLOO, 

SETTLEMENT OF EUROPE AT THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA, 

ST OF ENGLAND, AND DOMESTIC POLITICS, AFTER THE 

ee ae, THE SPY SYSTEM, AND UNCONSTITU- 

THE MANCHESTER MASSACRE, 

CLOSE OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE III, 

ENGLISH LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS FROM 1784 TO 1820, 

THE CATO-STREET CONSPIRACY. 

PROCEEDINGS AGAINST QUEEN CAROLINE, 

THE FOREIGN POLICY OF MR, CANNING, 


The Work is sold separately, in Volumes. 
Vols. I. to VI., price 9s. each. Vol. VIL., price 10s. 6d. 


BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C, 


“THE LANCET” FOR 1862. 


— 


Tux Proprietors of “THE LANCET” have the satisfaction to announce that in the 
forthcoming Volumes for 1862 will appear, 


VALUABLE COURSES OF LECTURES OR PAPERS, 
Contributed by the following amongst other eminent Physicians and Surgeons— 


SIR RANALD MARTIN, K.C.B., F.R.S. | DR. COPLAND, F.R.S. 

PROFESSOR FERGUSSON, F.R.S, | W. 8S. SAVORY, ESQ,, F.R.C.S., F.RS. 
DR. W. B. GULL, F.R.C.P. DR. T. B, PEACOCK, F.R.C.P. 

DR. BROWN-SEQUARD, F.R.S, JOHN TOMES, ESQ., F.R.S. 

W. COULSON, ESQ., F.R.C.S, | DR. BRINTON, F.R.C.P. 

DR. BARNES, F.R.C.P. | DR. H. W. FULLER, F.R.C.P. 

W. WHITE COOPER, ESQ. F.R.C.S, | SAMUEL SOLLY, ESQ., F.R.S. 
HENRY LEE, ESQ., F.R.C.S. | HENRY THOMPSON, ESQ., F.R.C.S. 


Also, Original Essays and The Mirror of London and Provincial 
Hospital Practice—Reports of the Proceedings of the Medical and other Societies— 
Home and Foreign Medical Intelligence—Leading Articles and Annotations on all 
scientific and other topics affecting the internal and public relations of the Medical 
Profession—Reviews and Notices of new Books and Inventions—A Weekly Calendar 
of Hospital Operations and Meetings of the Learned Societies: &c. &c. 

In NUMBER ONE of the NEW VOLUME will appear the First Report of “THE 
LANCET” COMMISSION ON THE INFLUENCE OF RAILWAY TRAVELLING 
ON PUBLIC HEALTH. 

Also, the comm of a periodical Series of Articles descriptive of NEW 
REMEDIES LATELY INTRODUCED INTO THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE, 
constituting an additional Department of the Journal. 

The Reports of the ANALYTICAL SANITARY COMMISSION ON FOOD AND 
ITS ADULTERATIONS, will be continued at intervals. The next Report will be on 


BREAD AND ITS ADULTERATIONS. 


“THE LANCET” for several years past has been enlarged from Thirty-two to 
Forty Pages, giving to Subscribers 500 Additional Columns annually. it is now the 


intention to append occasional Supplements of Ereut Paczs, when “ THE LANCET”’ 


will be extended to Nuvgry-srx Cotusns. The first of these Numbers will be pub- 
lished January 4th, 1862, being the commencement of Vol. I. for the new year. 


and Newsvendors throughout the World. 


Or, "Weekly (Unstamped) ; Eightpence, 


Post-office Orders made payable at the Strand Money Order Office, may be 
addressed to GEoRGE CoxER, Publisher, 423, Strand. 


SHAKESPEARE, 1623. 
Just published, Paz I, containing the whole of the COMEDIES, price 10s. ¢d. 


A FAC-SIMILE REPRINT 


“THE FAMOUS FOLIO OF 1623.” 


the endeavour has been that as regards 
appearance, the contents, and the peculiarities 
“One sand another 
Not more resembles” 
than it the alteration being alone in pada 

uniformly on the shelves with all good Library wader By hry 


To be Completed in Three Parts, each at the same price. 
There will also be impressions in Royal 8vo, and in Folio, 
A very limited Edition of each Play that was printed before the Folio of 1623 will’ 
be published separately, to match with those “ early Quartos.” 
L. BOOTH, 307, REGENT STREET, W. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR AYTOUN. 


This day is published, 
NORMAN SINCLAIR 


By W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L. 
Author of “ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers ;” “ Bothwell: a Poem,” &c, &c. 


Originally published in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 
In Three Vols. Post 8vo, price £1 11s, 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


This day is published, in Three Vols. 8vo, price £2 2s, 
LIVES OF LORD CASTLEREAGH AND 
SIR CHARLES STEWART, 
Second and Third Marquesses of Londonderry. 
Account ofthe Campaigns of and in Germany and 


By nae ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. 
Author of the “ History of Europe.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


*,* Orders for ‘‘THE LANCET” are received by all Booksellers. 


FIRST EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE. 
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MR. BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE AMERICAN UNION: its Value and Real Effects on 


le ; the Causes of its Disruption, and probable 
Gaat: Se an Examination of our own Interests in the 
Secession as a Constitutional Right. 
(Now re 


“ Mr. Spence is familiar with every point in American history which bears u 
momentous issue, This will be evident to any one who studies this eacat? od 


—Morning Post. 

“ We welcome with pleasure Mr. Spence’s logical and conscientious work, written 

Bontie the AF IT a oe a: ny good sense of a man of the world, and the temper of a 

leman.”’—Morni eral 

* Mr. Spence has nasembied facts and authorities in masterly support of his reasoning, 

and has grouped them in Semperate te and a? Gearnese that cannot fail to convince, 

He writes with the discret ‘ion has all the evidence before Strong and 
honest in his own convictions.”—. ‘ear Row od 


By JAMES SPENCER. 
w read, 


LORD DUNDONALD’S (LORD AUTO- 


BIOGRAPHY. With Four Charts and Portrait. 5s. 


= More ‘full every line of than any one bes 


JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, to 
the Battle of Navarino. Six Vols, Small 8vo, with Portraits, 30s. (Now ready. 


“The best naval history of pagent. ie impartial sitemens of facts is so well esta- 
Mbehed that it was constantly rete ne! val officers visit my ship in 
decide any in discussion.”— —ADMIBAL SIR ULTENEY 


cy Contains the best account of the American war in 1812.” 


CREASY’S (STR EDWARD) FIFTEEN DECISIVE 
BATILES OF THE WORLD, from Marathon to Waterloo, 8vo, Eleventh Baition, 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS;; or, Mirth and Marvels. 


Price 5s.; or, in Two Vols., with all the Illustrations of John Leech and George 
Cruikshank, 15s. 


in humour, observation, fancy, in 
in palpable of exqui isite grave irony 


BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY. 


Each Series price 63. 

Frast SERIES. | SECOND SERIEs. 
RATS. | WILD CATS. 
FISHES. | EAGLES. 
MON KEYS, HEDGEHO6GS, 
SERPENTS, WORMS. 
FROGS. DOGS. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


66, Broox-strEET, W. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO.’S 


NEW WORKS. 


SHANNON’S BRIGADE IN INDIA. By Epmunp 
Hors Verney, R.N. With Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


HE HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, from 
the Death of Elizabeth to the Present Time. the Rev. G. G. Parry, Rector 
Oxford. In Three Vols. 


MIRROR IN AMERICA; or, Political Analogies Across 
the Atlantic. By Mowtacv, M.P. 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


HE HISTORY OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


Player and Poet, with New Facts and Traditions. By S. W. Futtom, Author 
of “ The reat Highway,” &¢. One Vol. 8vo, 12s. 
BCOLLECTIONS OF LABRADOR LIFE. 


~ LIFE OF WALLACE. > Bow. 8. Watson, 


Author of the “ Life of Richard Porson.” 
HE DAUGHTERS OF KING nin. a Poem. 


Tuomas Hoop. 3s. 6d. 


HE INTERNATIONAL POLICY OF THE GREAT 
POWERS, By P. J. Bartrgy, Author of “Festus.” Feap. 8vo, 6s, 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


By 


By Frances Bropezip. Illustrated 


by Thomas Hood. A Christmas Boo 


GE FABLES ; or, ee of Speech. 
Mezpuvrst. Illustrated by Thomas Hood, A Christmas Book. 


M* ELDEST BROTHER. By the Author of “ Our Farm 
of Four Acres,” “From Hay-Time to Hopping.” Two Vols, Post 8vo, 21s. 


Wy AND TARES. Originally published in Fraser's 
Magazine. Post®vo, 10s, 6d. 


ANITY CHURCH: a Novel. 
21s. 

ETTER DAYS. Edited by the Rev. Recrvatp 
Author of the “ Life of the Rev. Henry Newland.” Two Vols., 21s. 


E CURATE OF CRANSTON. By Bepr, 
Author of “Mr, Verdant Green,” &c. 103. 6d. 


ves WOMAN WITH THE YELLOW HAIR; and 
other Modern Mysteries, chiefly from Household Words, 10s, 6d, 


By Mrs. 


Two Vols. Post 8vo, 


| TIMBs's 


CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR’S, AND 
BIRTHDAY GIFTS, 
Published by LOCKWOOD &§ CO. 


THE BOY'S OWN BOOK: a Changlits Encyclopedia of all 
the Diversions, Athletic, Scientific, and Recreative, of Boyhood and Youth. With 
many Hundred Woodeuts and Ten Vignette Titles, beautifully printed in Gold, 
ed Edition, greatly enlarged and improved, price 8s.6d. handsomely bound in 
clot 

*,* This is the original and genuine “ Boy’s Own Book,” formerly published by Mr. 

Bogue, and recently by Messrs. Kent and Co, Care should be taken, in ordering, to 

give the exact title, or the name of either the former or present Publishers, 


THE LITTLE BOY’S OWN BOOK OF SPORTS AND 
With numerous Engravings. (Abridged from the above.) 16mo, 


“MANY HAPPY RETURNS OF THE DAY!” A 
Birthday Book. By and Mary Cowpzy Crarxe, Authors of “The 
Concordance to Shakespeare,” &c. Beautifully [lustrated by the Brothers Dalziel. 
Small Post 8vo, price 6s, cloth elegant, gilt edges. 


“An unobjectionable child’s book is the rarest of all books. ‘Many Happy Returns of 
the Day’ is not only this, but may rely, without shrinking, upon its positive excellences 
for a long and deserved popu —Westmins/er jew. 

“It will be as acceptable to the young as ‘Sandford and Merton’ was wont to be halfa 
century since. The authors henceforth share the affections of the young with Hans 
Andersen, Peter Parley, andthe Brothers Grimm.”’—P/ymouth Journal. 


TRUTHS ILLUSTRATED BY GREAT AUTHORS. A 
Dictionary of nearly Four Thousand Aids to Reflection, of 
Metaphors, Counsels, Cautions, Proverbs, Aphorisms, ke. &e. 

Verse. Compiled from the Great Writers of ail Ages and Sialaien Tenth 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 568 pp., 6s. 
wan Soetatinse are perfect gems; their selection evinces sound judgment and excellent 


“We "accept ‘the treasure with profound gratitude—it should find its way to every 
“We know of no better book of its kind.”— Examiner, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: 
delineating, in Seven Hundred and Fifty Passages selected from his Plays, the 
Muitiform Phases of the Human Mind. By the Editors of “Truths Illustrated 
by Great Authors.” Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, nearly 700 
pages, with beautiful Vignette title, price 6s. 

*,* A glance at this volume will at once show its superiority to Dodd’s “ Beauties,” 

or any other volume of Shakespearian selections. 


SONGS OF THE SOUL DURING ITS PILGRIMAGE 
HEAVENWARD: being a New Collection of oe illustrative of the Power of 
the Christian Faith; selected from the Works of the most eminent British, 
Foreign, and American Writers, Ancient and Modern, Original and Translated. 
By the Editors of “ jruths Illustrated by Great Authors,” &c. Second Edition, 
jo og 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 638 pages, with beautiful Frontispiece and Title, 


This elegant volume will be appreciated by the admirers of “The Christian Year.” 
THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS; or, the Practical 


Christian’s Daily Companion: being a collection of upwards of Two Thousand 
Reflective and Spiritual Passages, remarkable for their Sublimity, Beauty, and 
Practicability ; selected from the Sacred Writings, and arrauged in Eighty-two 
Sections, each comprising a different theme for meditation. by the Editors of 
“Truths Illustrated by Great Authors.” Third Edition, Fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt 
edges, 536 pp., 6s. (large type, suitable for aged eyes). 


“THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN” 
SERIES. By Joun Timss, F.S.A. In Six Vols. Feap., cloth, price 15s., viz.:— 
General Information (Things not Generaily Known), ‘wo Vols. ; Curiosities of 
Science, Two Vols.; Curiosities of History, One Vol.; Popular Errors Explained, 


One Vol. 
*,* Each Volume is sold separately, price 2s. 6d. 


“ Any one who vente and remembers Mr. Timbs’s ey il vagieties should ever 
after be a good tea-table talker, an for well-read person,’ 
and a proficient lecturer. Atheneum. 


TIMBS’S SCHOOL-DAYS OF EMINENT MEN. 
Containing Schoo] and College Lives of the Most Celebrated British Authors, 
pte and Inventors and Discoverers; Divines, Heroes, Statesmen, 

Legislato Tims, F.S.A. With a Frontispiece by John Gilbert, 
pow 13 Views of ‘Public Schools, &c., in a close-printed volume, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 

*,* This book is extensively used, and specially adapted, for a Prize Book at Schools, 


book to interest all boy: Westminster, Eton, Harrow, Rugby 
and Winchester.”—Notes ond Queries , 


TIMBS’S STORIES of INVENTORS and DISCOVERERS 
in SCIENCE and the USEFUL ARTS, By Joun Trips, F.S.A, Numerous 
Illustrations, Feap., 5s. cloth. 

“These stories by Mr. Timbs are as marvellous as the ‘ Arabian ae Entertain- 
ments,’ and are wrought into a volume of great interest and worth.”’—Atilas, 


TIMBS’S PAINTING POPULARLY EXPLAINED. 
With Historical Sketches of the Progress of the Art. A Manual for Art-Students 
and Visitors to the Exhibitions. By Tuomas Jonn Guttrcx, Painter, and 
J and Tues, F.S.A. With a Frontispiece and Vignette, Small 8vo, pp. 336, 6s. 
clot 

*,* This Work has been adopted as a Text-book in the Schools of Art at South 

Kensington, i in connexion with the Science and Art Department of the Committee of 

Council on Education. 

“ This is a book which all lovers of Art will rejoice in, as containing, in small compass, 
the very eaten which Exribitions and Art-Unions must have made so many thou- 
sands sensible of their want of.”—Nationai Magazine. 


SIDNEY GREY: a Tale of School Life. By the Author of 
“Mia and Charlie.” Second Edition, with Six Illustrations. Feap., 4s. 6d. cloth, 


EVENTS TO BE REMEMBERED IN THE HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. Forming:a Series of interesting Narratives, extracted from the 
Pages of Contemporary Chronicles or Modern Historians, of the most Remarkable 
Occurrences in each Reign; with Reviews of the Manners, Demestie Habits, 
Amusements, Costumes, &e. &e. of the People, Chronological Table, &e, By 
SELny. Twenty-fifth Edition. 12mo, fine pa with Nine beautiful 
Illustrations by Anelay, price 3s, 6d. cloth elegant, gilt clgan 


VICTORIAN ENIGMAS;; or, Windsor Fireside Researches : 
being a Series of Acrostics enigmatically propounded on Historical, Biographical, 
Geographical, aud Miscellaneous Subjects ; intended in a novel manner to combine 
Amusement with Exercise in the attainment of knowledge. By CuaRLorre 
Carpet. Royal 16mo, elegantly printed, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

*,* The idea for this entirely original style of Enigmas is taken from one said to 
have been written by Her Majesty for the Royal Children, which, with the Solution, 
ven, 


Lendon: LOCKWOOD &.Co., 7, Stationers’ -hall-court, Ludgate-hill. 


= 
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the Wellbeing of the A ] 
Resuits of the present 
. Issue, and an Inquiry i 
: Svo, 10s, 6d, | 
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an unbounded popularity, a narrative of heroic 
rused by Englishmen.’—Times. 
oe ge of books and men, 
indulgences 
these Legends in the 
easy droliery of verse. We cannot open a page of the book that is not sparkling with its 
wit and humour, that is not ringing with its strokes of pleasantry and satire; and by a 
* = little gentle thought, a modicum of small reflection, how easy to discover beneath the 
’ careless, laughing susface of the Legends the sensible, manly purpose.”"—Ezaminer. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


ENGLISH SACRED POETRY. Selected and 
Edited by the Rev. R. A. Witimorr. Illustrated by Holman Hunt, 
J. D. — J. Gilbert, J. Wolf, &c. Feap. 4to, cloth elegant, gilt 


TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. _IIlustrated by D. 
Maclise, R.A. Small 4to, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


KEATS’ POETICAL WORKS. With One Hundred 
and Twenty Illustrations, Original and from the Antique, by George 
Scharf, F.S.A. A Memoir by R. Monckton Miuwzs, and Portrait. 
Small 4to, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 9s. 


BIRDS (NATURAL HISTORY OF). By the Rev. 
J. G. Woop, M.A., F.LS. With upwards of Five Hundred Original 
Illustrations from Designs by Wolf, Zwecker, H. Weir, and Coleman ; 
engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. 


GRIMM’S HOUSEHOLD STORIES. With Two 
Hundred and Forty Engravings by E. H. Wehnert. Post 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


JACK MANLY: HIS ADVENTURES BY SEA 
AND LAND. By James Grant, Esq., Author of “The Romance of 
War,” &c. &c. With Illustrations by Keeley Halswelle. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. 


A BOOK OF NONSENSE. By Epwarp Lear. 
With upwards of One Hundred Illustrations by the Author. Oblong 
4to, fancy boards, 3s. 6d. 


THE NURSERY PICTURE BOOK. With Six 
Hundred and Thirty Illustrations by the best Artists. Folio, with an 
emblematical cover printed in colours, 5s. 


RIDDLES AND JOKES. NewSeries. By EpMunD 
RovttepeGs. Feap. 8vo, fancy boards, 1s. Eighteenth Thousand. 


THE PICTURE-BOOK OF BIRDS. By the Rev. 
J.G. Woop, M.A. With Two Hundred and Forty-two Illustrations, 
by Wolf, Weir, and Coleman. 4to, cloth extra, 5s. 


HOW TO MAKE THE BEST OF IT: a Domestic 
Tale for Young Ladies. By ANNE Bowman. Illustrated by Absolon. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


SCHOOLBOY HONOUR: a Tale of Halminster 
College. By the Rev. H. C. Apams, M.A., Author of “Tales of Charlton 
School,” &c. Illustrated by Julian Portch. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE RED ERIC; OR, THE WHALERS LAST 


CRUISE. By R. M. Battantyne, Author of “The Young Fur 
Traders,” “The Coral Island,” &c. (Illustrated by Coleman. Feap, 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THROUGH LIFE AND FOR LIFE: a Story of 


Discipline; a Tale for Young Ladies. By the Author of “Annie 
Maitland.” With Llustrations by J. D. Watson. Square Feap. 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TALES OF CHARLTON SCHOOL. By the Rev. 
H.C. Apams, M.A. With Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


EILDON MANOR: a Tale for Girls. By the Author 
Sisters,” &c. Illustrated by J.D. Watson. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE CHERRY STONES: a Tale of Charlton School. 
H. C. Apams, M.A. With Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, 


ROSA: a Story for Girls. Translated from the 
— by Mrs. J.C. Frercuer. With an Illustration. Feap. 8vo, 
loth, 2s. 


THE FIRST OF JUNE. By the Rev. H. C. 
Apams, M.A. With Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


THE TWINS AND THEIR STEPMOTHER: a 
Present Day. With Dlustrations by F. Walker. Feap. 8vo, 


THE BOY’S PLAY-BOOK OF SCIENCE. By J. 
= pele Four Hundred Illustrations by H. G. Hine. Post 


BRUIN; OR, THE GRAND BEAR-HUNT. By 


Captain Mayye Rerp. With Original Illustrations Zwecker. 
Som. 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. by - 


DIGBY HEATHCOTE; OR, THE EARLY DAYS 
OF A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN’S SON AND HEIR. By W. 
H. Kixesron. Lilustrated by Harrison Weir. Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


PLAY HOURS AND HALF HOLIDAYS. By 


the Rev. J.C. Arxryson. [Illustrated by W.8. Coleman. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. 


ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


NEW WORKS. 


IN AMERICA. By ALexis DE 
TocquEvittr. Translated by Henry REEve, . New Edition, 
with an Introductory Notice by the Translator. Two Vols. 8vo. * ———— 
[Early in January.— 

ECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE, 


delivered at ‘the R Institution of Great Britain. By Max 
Mi tan, MA Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. New Editi ised 
0, 


3. 


GYPTIAN SEPULCHRES AND SYRIAN 
SHRINSES; including some stay in the Lebanon, at Palmyra, and ‘im 
Western Turkey. Emuty A. Beaurort. New Edition; with numerous 
Illustrations and a Two Vols. Post 8vo, 25s. 


4, 
HE CHASE OF THE WILD RED DEER IN 
THE COUNTIES OF DEVON AND SOMERSET. By Cuan.es 
Patx Cottyys, Esq., of Dulverton. With numerous Illustrations. Square. 
Crown 8vo, price 16s. [On Thursday next. 


5. 


REST CREATURES. By Cartes Boner, 
Author of “ Chamois Hunting in the Mountains of Bavaria,” &c. With 
Eighteen Lllustrations from Drawings by G, Hammer. Post 8vo, 10s. 8d. 


ERLEPSCH’S SKETCHES OF LIFE AND 

NATURE IN THE ALPS. Translated ty the Rev. Lesure 

SrepHey, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cambrid With 
Seventeen Illustrations, from Designs by E. R1tTMEYER. 8vo, lds. 


7. 
Fue CITY OF THE SAINTS; AND ACROSS 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS TO CALIFORNIA. By RicwarD 
F. Burton, Aethor of a “ Pilgrimage to Medina and Mecca, 
Three Maps and Eighteen Illustrations. 8vo, 18s. 


8. 


KETCHES OF THE NATURAL HISTORY 

OF CEYLON: with Narratives, Anecdotes, &c., and a Mon h of 

the Elephant. By Sir J. Emerson Tenweyrt, K.C.S., LL.D., &. ith 
Eighty-two i Post 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


With 


9. 
ARRATIVE OF THE CHINA WAR OF 1860. 
By Lieut.-Col. G. J. Wotseiey, 90th Light Infantry. With a 
Portrait of Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. Hope Grant, G.C.B. 8vo, 10s. 


10. 
URSA: a Tale of Country Life. New Edition, 


in One Volume, a the cheap and uniform Edition of the 
Stories and Tales by the Author of “Amy Herbert.” Crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 
[On January 9th. 


THE ROMANCE OF A DULL LIFE. By the 
Author of “ Morning Clouds,” and the “Afternoon of Life.” Post 
8vo, 9s. 6d. 

“This is a novel standing somewhere 
between those of Miss Austen and those 
of Miss Bronté. It has affinities with | great deal of the same descriptive power, 
each of the schools which they represent. | the same resque style, w be 
The treatment of the 


ich may 
of central figure is a | foundin‘ Eyre.’”—Saturday Review. 
12. 


Tue TALE OF THE GREAT PERSIAN WAR, 
from the Histories of Herodotus. By the Rev. Gzorer W. Cox, 
M.A., late Scholar of Trinity Coll., Oxford; Author of “Tales from Greek 
Mythology.” With Twelve Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


good deal after the manner of the 
authoress. Apart from this, there is a 


13. 
OHN ROGERS, the Compiler of the First Autho- 
rized English Bible; the Pioneer of the lish Reformation; and its 
First Martyr. By Jossrpn Lemugi Cugster. With a Portrait and Five 
Illustrations. 8vo, 


14. 


Fy CHRISTIANA: Psalms and 
; Hymns for the Christian Seasons. Selected and Contributed by 
Philhymnic Friends; and Edited by Bensamin Hatt Kenyepy, D.D., 
Prebendary of Lichfield. [In the press. 
16. 
HE ILIAD OF HOMER, translated into English 
ters. By J. Henry Darr, M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford; 
Helena, Newdigate, 1838.” Square Crown 8yo. 
[In the press. 


Hexame 
Author of “The Exile of St. 


16. 


ORETELLING WEATHER; or, A Description of 
a newly-discovered Lunar Weather System. By S..M. Saxsy, R.N., 
incipal Instructor of Naval Engineers, H. M. Steam Reserve. 16mo, 1s. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
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The Saturday Review. 


(Dec. 28, 1861: 


CHAPPELL AND CO.’S PIANOFORTES AND HARMON TUMS. 


CHAPPELL’S FOREIGN PIANINO: a very elegant 
Pianoforte, of a small size, but with the fall compass, check action, an 
ta or Height, 3ft. 4in. 


CHAPPELL’S ENGLISH MODEL COTTAGE PIANO. 
FORTE.—To amateurs 
CottarD quality, the English Model will be found the most perfectly sai 2 oma 
instrument at a moderate price. The A wpe is of the same simple descri: 
the above makers, and therefore ly adapted to the country, where the Sauee 
complicated actions are objectionable the tuners. 

In elegant rosewood —_ = fret, similar in all 

ments at 50 guineas, 35 guineas. In splendid 
60 guinea 40 guineas, 


CHAPPELL'S FOREIGN MODEL PIANOFORTE, price 
50 guineas ; or, handsome walnutj 60 guineas.—This instrument has (unlike 

other Cottage oGumomeeee) Three and the fullest Grand Compass of Seven 
Octaves. It is strengthened by possible means to endure the 
amount of wear, and to stand per! m any climate. The workmanship is of 
the best the tone is full and rich ; and the power equal 
ofa Bichord Grand. The is ofthe most elegant “description, in rosewood, the 
touch elastic, and the ion mate in rapid. No Pianoforte, in 2] respects aes 
parable, has antes at the same price. Every 
will be w: within t of the 
purchase, 


SECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES and HARMONIUMS.— 


ALExayprE Harmonivms and pune of every description, nearly (if not 

quite) as good as new, at greatly reduced prices. mdhand instruments of 

description, great variety, by Broapwoop, Cottarp, Erarp, 
Kirxmay, Xc. 


respects to other instru- 
walnut (similar to other 


| 


small rooms, yachts, boudoirs, &c. for | 
with check action yet made. Price | 


preferring the pure English tone of the ong and © 


makers. ‘erfect 
for the cottage, school, or choir. Brice Five Ge of four teres. Perc 


NEW SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUM, by ALEXANDRE, 
two in oak ‘These instruments are lower 
harmoniums, Descriptive Lists on 


NEW CHURCH HARMONIUMS, with two rows of k 

by ALEXANDRE. i 1, with double key- board, 8 and 3} rows of vies 
tors, in rosewood case, 45 Guineas. No. 2, with double yo 22 stops, and 6 
rows of vibrators, in rosewood or polished oak case, price 70 guineas. These 
a surpass all others for Thurch urposes, and are equally adapted to 
ist’s use in a drawing-room. they are are "especially manufactured to 
= the ill effects of damp, wan is too common in churches, and are conse- 
—, not liable to derangement. Testimonials to the great superiority of the 
Alexandre Harmoniums from Professors BENNETT and Sir 
Ovsgter; also, from Dr. Mr. Goss, Mr. Here 

most eminent Prof and Or, with full descriptive Lists, will be 
forwarded on application to CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


ALEXANDRE DRAWING-ROOM HARMONIUMS. 
No. 1. ee percussion action, additional blower, and in rosewood 


25 gs. 
stage, action, additional blower, and in rosewood 
» 3, Sixteen stops, ion action, additional blower, voix céleste, &c. : 


(The best m that can be made) o..............csceseseseeseee 60 


CHAPPELL AND CO.’°S NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


CHAPPELL’S ENGLISH BALLAD ALBUM: containing 
36 Songs by Batrz, Watracz, Grover, Linpizy, Lover, WaLTER 
Maywarp, and other popular composers, all with Pianoforte Accompaniments. 
Paleo bound end git ; post free, 4s. 6d. 


In this Album will be found many of the most popular ballads of these fa- 
vourite composers, 


CHAPPELL’S 1st ALBUM DE DANSE for the Pianoforte ; 
containing 10 Sete Quadrilles, 60 Valo, chiefly by 


Price 4s., bound, with gilt edges, post 
CHAPPELL’S 2nd ALBUM DE DANSE for the pp Fisastete: 
Hedowas. Preach Country ‘ ‘4s, bound, with gilt 
edges ; post free, 4s, 6d. 


N.B.—The two Albums de Danse comprise a complete collection of all music 
requisite for the ball-room. 


CHAPPELL’S CHRISTY MINSTREL ALBUM; contain- 
ing 53 Songs, with Choruses and Pianoforte Accompaniments, 
Howaline,” Ser "Price da, bound, with gilt edges ; post free, 4s. 6. 


CHAPPELL'S SACRED VOCAL ALBUM, contains 36 
be. "Price bound, with git edges; poste, 


HAPPELL’S ITALIAN SONG BOOK; containing 32 
Italian and German Songs, by VErpr, Fiotow, with 


Il as th Pianoforte-Accom Price 
iin 


ALBERT'S ALBUM FOR 18 1861, amongst other 
Title, and Dedication Plate by Braxp. 


SHILLING ALBUMS. 


CHAPPELL’S CHRISTMAS ALBUM wor e+) CE 
Post free In or or 2s, 2d, 


CHAPPELL’S VOCAL CHRISTY MINSTREL ALBUM: 
an entirely New Selection of these Lge Songs, with all the Choruses and 
Pianoforte A ; or in cloth, with b gilt edges, 2s, Post- 
free, 1s. 2d. or 28, 


CHAPPELL'S FASHIONABLE DANCE-BOOK : a choice 


selection of Cc and 
Sther Composers. "Price ln; or in cloth, with gilt edges, Post-tre, 
or 


CHAPPELL’S JUVENILE VOCAL ALBUM, consisting of 
edges, 2s. Post tree, 1s, or 2s, 2d, 


CHAPPELL’S CHRISTY MINSTREL ALBUM fe the 


CHAPPELL'S STANDARD DANCE-BOOK, consisting of 


DANCE MUSIC. 


D’ALBERT’S FLORIMELLE. New Waltz. Beautifuily 
Illustrated in Colours, With Cornet Accompaniment. Price 4s. 


D’ALBERT’S JUANITA VALSE.—The Tenth Edition of 
this favourite Valse, just published. Price 4s, 


D'ALBERT’S JUANITA VALSE DUET. This popular 
Valse arranged as a Duet. Price 4s, 


| D'ALBERT'S KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN WALTZ. 


Founded on the favourite 
the season,” Beautifully 


D’'ALBERT’S ITALIAN CAMPAIGN QUADRILLE, on 
French Airs, beautifully Illustrated in Colours. Price 4s, 


D'ALBERTS BONNIE DUNDEE UADRILLE, on 
The most popular set ever written, Edition, Illustrated in 


of Mavourneen”” “The Waltz of 


4s. 


LAROCHE’S ROSALIE VAL 
Flower,” “I’m leaving thee in sorrow, 
Colours, Price 4s. 

LAROCHE, 5 JUANITA QUADRILLES, the 

“ Juanita,” “I’m returning to thee, Annie,” 

LAROCHE’S BALLO IN MASCHERA VALSES. Just 
out, beautifully Illustrated in Colours. Price 4s. 


LAROCHE’S BALLO IN MASCHERA QUADRILLES. 
Just out, Illustrated in Colours. Price 4s, 


CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE OF VOCAL AND 
maneveer? MUSIC, in SHILLING NUMBERS, Post free, 1s, 2d.; or 


troducing “The Prairie 
Annie” &c, Ilastrated in 


” 
5. Twelve 
” 


del 
7. Ten Sets of by Charles D’Albert, &c., 1s. 


ee ” 11, Six Pianoforte Pieces b 
”” 12. Beethoven’s Sonatas, edited by alice a Hallé (No. 1), 1s. 
no Voices, 1s, 


” 18. Twelve by Verdi and Flotow, 
” 19. Favourite Airs from “The Messiah” for the Pia pe 1s, 
” 20. Beethoven’s Sonatas, edited by Charlee Hallé (No. 2), 1s. 
” 21. Nine Pianoforte Pieces by Ascher and Goria, 
” 22, Twenty-one Christy and Buckley Minstrel Melodie, 1s. 
” 23. Twenty-five Juvenile Pieces for the Pianoforte, 
” 24. Thirteen Popular Songs by Barker, Linley, hee = 1s, 
” 25. Sims Reeves’ Most Popular 
» Bete of Quad Albert, &c., 1s. 
by Charles D’Albert, &e., 1s, 
i Hallé (No. 3), 1s. 
» 29. Ten Contralto by Robert Ark &e., 


Beeth 
33. The Vocal Al 


36. Christy and Buckley Minstrels’ Paso 

Country Dances, Horn 

» Bence Book 


— 
é 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 4 : Sacred Songs by Popular Composers, 1s. | 
» Fifty Valses by Charles Albert, Strauss, <c., 1s, | 
» 15. Eighteen of Moore’s Irish Melodies, 1s. | 
: ; 16. Twelve Sacred Duets, for Soprano and Contralto Voices, 1s. 
: 2 : 31, Beethoven’s Sonatas, edited by Charles Hallé (No. 5), 1s. 
| | 
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